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2 MAN(EUVIUNG., 

my kind young friend, to represent my 
distress properly to Mr. Walsingham. 
Make him sensible, I conjure you, that 
my heari is with you all, and assure liim 
that this is no common apology. Indeed, 
I never employ such artifices with my 
friends; to them, and to you in parti, 
cular, my dear, I always speak with per- 
fect frankness and candour. Amelia, 
with whom, e7i(re iwus, you are more a 
favourite than ever, is so much vexed and 
mortified by this disappointment, that I 
see I shall not be restored to favour till I 
can fix a day for going to you : yet when 
that may be, circa mstances, which I 
should not feel myself qnite justified in 
mentioning, will not permit me to decide. 
** Kindest regards and affectionate re- 
membrances to all your dear circle. Any 
news of the young captain ? Any hopes 
of hia return from sea? 

Ever with perfect truth, 
. ,1 my dearest Miss W^singham's 

, sincere friend, 

EuGENU Beaumont. 
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• « P. 9. PHvd^i-!-^i^^M t6 ijokfself. 
** Trf bte caMirf Mh ybh, tny ^ed^ 
yothg frifehd, ri^ ^fecl-^t feasb'n for dferijr- 
fcg mysfelf the p!«a^tife 6f Tue^^dyV^ie 
is, fhut 1 fa^V^ jli^ h^afd ihiit iher6 is a 
8ho6titi^- dil<ikeW^i)6St in ihe Vffli^e near 
you J andT 66^eis it iS btfe oif tby weak- 
H^hs to dfekd eveii tiie bire I'limour of 
stioti a tliin^gj 6fi dccouht 6f my Amelia : 
but i Sli6ti1a' ilOt ivisti t6 ha^e this t^n: 
«iti>fte<f in' ydttif b<yiS«l$, bfe'c'aUse fou muse 
b>! sdn^fe ytrti^ MheV ii&uU think it an 
idle womanish fear ; and you know how 
anxious I iiti for hfs Esteem. 

Bwra tMSf I bftsfeech yo^-^-* 






Vpm gfefctftfd th6tights, I belifeve it' 

\ ' • ■*' '* 'l 

wiube best to tell the trutli, and the whole 
truthy to your father^ if you should f»ee 
that jQbthtrtg dse wilt do— ^ — In *ort, I 
W1l«d itt- hftSte, and nitist ti^tfsi ftoVIr; H^ 
eveij, entirely tp your discretion.'* ! / 
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" Well, my dear," said Iwlr. Walsiag* 
hank t&hh daa^hf^, di tlie yoning lady 
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not^— " How long do you mean to ait the 
picture of The delicate embarrassment ? 
To relieve yon as far as in me lies, let me 
assure 3'ou that I shall not ask to see this 
note of Mrs. Beaumont's, which as usu^l 
seems to contain some mighly mystery." 
*' No great mystery ; only — " , 

" Only, — some minikin mystery r" said 
Mr. Walsingham. " Yes, * Elle est jtof. 
Utique pour des choux et des raves' Tbi)| 
charming widow Beaumont is a moiy 
na-uvrer"". We can't well make an Eng?) 
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• It is to ba r^retted that a word, used in Ui« 
ilaysof Cbarlesll. and still iotelltgihle in our times, 
should have become obsolete; v'n. the feminine for 
intriguer — an iatriguesS. See the Life of J<ord 
Keeper North, whose biograplier, in speaking of Lord 
Keeper Bridgetnan,. says, " And what wm worst of 
all, hia &mtly was no way fit for thai place (oF 
Chancellor), his lady being a most violent tNTKieosM, 
in business." ,. . 

Had Mr. Walsingham lived in Ireland, even there 
he might have fnuad in the dialect of4he lower Irish 
both ft substantive and a. verb, which would have 
expressed his idea. The editor once dracribcd aa 
individual of the Beaumont species to an Irish la- 
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MANCEUVRING. S 

Hsh word of it.^ The species, thank 
Heaven L is hot so numerous yet in Eng- 
land as to require a generic name. The 
description, however, has been touched 
by one of our poets : 

' JuHa*s a manager : she^s born for rule. 
And knows her wiser husband is a fool. - 
For her own breakfast she'll project a scheme. 
Nor take her tea without a stratagem/ 

" Even from the time when Mrs. Beaumont 
was a girl of sixteen I remember her ma- 
noeuvring to gain a husband, and then 
manoeuvring to noanage him, which she 
did with triumphant address." 

'^ What sort of a man was Colonel 
Bes^umont?" 

"An excellent man ; an open-hearted 
soldier, of the strictest honour and inte* 
grity." 

** Then is it not much in Mrs. Beau- 
mont's favour, that she enjoyed the con- 

■ ■ -• *• '' 

bourer, and asked* what he would call such a persoa 
— ^' I'd call her a policizer — I would 8ay she was fond 
of polictzing/' 
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tidence of spcli a man, and that he ]^l\ 
her guardian to his soq and daughter f" 

" If he had J'ved with her long enoiigl) 
to become acquainted with her real cha-: 
racter, what you say^ my dear, would be 
unanswerable. But Colonel Beaumont 
died a few years after his marriage, and 
during those few years he was chiefly 
with his regiment." 

" You will however allow," said Miss 
Walsingham, " that since his death Mrs. 
Beaumont has justified his conBdence. — 
Has she not been a good guardian* and 
an affectionate mother?" 

" "Why — as a guardian, I think she has 
allowed her son too much liberty, and too 
much money, I liave heard, that young 
Beaumont has lost a considerable sum at 
Newmarket. I grant you that Mrs. Beau- 
mont is an affectionate mother, and I am 
CQavioced that she is extremely anxious 
to advance the worldly interests of her 
children; still I cannot, my dear, agree 
with you, that she is a good mother. In 
the whole course of the education of her 
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mo and daughl;^r^ she has piirstted a 
system of aftifiee. Whatever she wanted 
them to leani^ or to do, or to \eaye un- 
done, ^ome stratagem, sentimental of 
seenic, was employed ; some body was to 
hint to some other body to act upon 
Amelia to make her do so and so. Ko- 
thingw-tbat is^ nothing like trnth, eref 
came directly from the mother: there 
were always whisperings and mysteries, 
and ^ Don't say that before Amelia !' and 
* I woald not have this told to Edward,* 
because it might make him like something 
that she did not wish that he should 
like, and^that she had her reasons for not 
lotting him know that she did not wish 
him to like* There was always sortre 
troth to be concealed f#r som6 m^fghty 
good purpose; and things and persons 
were to be represented in fklse lights, to 
produce on some partieularoccasion somc^ 
partial effect. AR thi» soceeeded adn)^ 
rab4y in detail, and for the nianag^teent 
of helpless, »gnoranrt,creduloo»chiMhoadii 
But mark the ^onseqtulncee ef this ny^ 
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Stem; children grow up, and cannot al- 
ways see, hear, and understand, just a« 
their mothers please. They will go into 
the world; they will mix with otlierej 
their eyes will be opened; they will see 
througli the whole system of artifice by 
which their childhood was so cleverly 
managed; and then, confidence in the 
parent must be destroyed for ever." 

Miss Walsingham acknowledged the 
truth of what her father said ; but she ob- 
served, that this was a common errour in 
education, which had the sanction of high 
authority in its favour; even the eloquent 
Rousseau, and the elegant and ingenious 
Madame de Genlis. " And it is certain," 
continued Miss Walsingham, *' that Mrs. 
Beaumont has not made her children art- 
ful ; both Amelia and Mr. Beaumont are 
remarkably open, sincere, honourable 
characters. Mr. Beaumont, indeed, car- 
ries his sincerity almost to a fault; he is 
too blunt, perhaps, in his manner;— and 
Amelia, though she is of such a timid, 
gentle temper, and so much afraid of 
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giving pain, has alwajrs courage enough 
to speak the truth, even in circumstances 
wliere it is most difficult. So at least 
you must allow, my dear father, that 
Mrs. Beaumont has made her children 
sincere.** . 

" I am sdrry, my dear, to seem uncha- 
ritable; but I must observe, that some- 
times the very faults of parents produce 
a tendency to opposite virtues in their 
children : for the children suffer by the 
consequences of these faults, and detect-^ 
ing, despise, and resolve to avoid them; 
As to Amelia and Mr. Beatimont, their 
acquaintance with our family has been 
no unfavourable circumstance in their 
education. They saw amongst us the 
advantages of sincerity : they became at- 
tached to you, and to my excellent ward 
Captain Walsingham ; he obtained strong 
power over young Beaumont's mind, and 
used it to the best purposes. Your 
friendship for Amelia was, I think, equally 
advantageous to her : as you are nearly 
of the same age, you jiad opportunities 
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ffi winning her confidence; ^ud yo,y£ 
stronger mind fortified hers, aod inspired 
ber tiipid character ^ith the courage a&- al 
Cessary to be sincere," I 

" ^Veli," persisted Mias "WaLsingham, 
" though Mrs. Beaumont may have used 
a l\t.t,\Q Jmesse towa,rds her children in 
trifles, yet in. matters of consequence, I, B 
do think, that she has no interest Ij^t^ H 
theirs i and her affectioo for them n(ilL H 
make her lay aside all ai;t, whei^ their, H 
happiness is at stake." ' 

Mr. Walsingham shook his head, — 
*' And do you then really believe, my dear 
Marianne, that Mrs. Beaumont would, 
consider any thing, for instance, in the 
marriage of her son and daughter, but h 
fortune, and what the world calls con' ■ 
nexion and establishments /"' H 

" Certainly I cannot think that these I 
are Mrs. Beaumont's first objects; be- H 
cause we are people but of small fortune, 
and yet she prefers us to many of large: 
estates and higher station." 
I " You should say, she professes to pre- ■ 
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&r wb/* wpBed Mr. Wa}singhain. ^ Amf 
dto you reaHjr beliere hep to-6e smwre? 
Now there w pay wan*. Captain Warising*^ 
Imhbs ^ wtionv she preteod^ to hav^ sucft^ 
a regardj diEv 3K)» thinfc th«t Mrs; BfettT'r 
nM»fc wi^hes^ hep ekvugbter shoulif marrjr" 
hi»y' 

" I do, indeed ; b«* iKfrs. BeBumonf 
iMisI^ speak eau4;iou8ly en* I^Hrt sufe^ct; 
this is ppud^nce^ not dis6ffnuliBH:ioii r ft>r 
yoir. kno»w tbati my cousin Waisingham 
never (ieclared hi9 attsu^hment ti»^ Misi9 
BkeammoBt ; on= the contrary, he always 
took: the nyo8t2 scrnp«il^u» pains* toucan* 
ceal it from her, because hehad net fep- 
tune enough- to* marry, and he was too 
faoaooraible to^ attempt, or even to wish^ 
tei^ngage tiie> a#siittonsc of' one' tb- wheitr* 
he! had no prospeot 0{f being united/' 

•*'He is'a noble fellow !** exdbtmed^Mr. 
Mifidsttigfaam; * * There is^ no^ 9acrifice of ■ 
pleasure or interest he would hesitate to* 
make to^ bis^dutyv For his friendir there - 
is nov exertion, nO'endumnee> no fbrbear^ 
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ance> of which he has not shown himself 

capable. For his country All I ask 

from Heaven for him is, opportunity to J 
serve his country. Whether circumstan- fl 

, ces, whether success, will ever prove his 
merits to the world, I cannot foretell ; but 

( I shall always glory in him as my ward, 
my relation, my friend," 

' " Mrs, Beaumont speaks of him jo^t as 

you do," said Miss Walsingham. 

" Speaks, but not thinks," said Mr. 
Walsingham. " No, no ! Captain Wal-5 
singham is not the roan she desires for a 
son-in-law. She wants to marry Amelia 
to Sir John Hunter." 

I " To Sir John Hunter !" — 

I " Yes, to Sir John Hunter, a being 

without literature, without morals, with- 
out even youth, to plead in his favour, 

' He is nearly forty years old, old enough 

I to be Amelia's father ; yet this is the man, 

whom Mrs. Beaumont prefers for the h 
husband of her beloved daughter, because . I 
he is heir presumptive to a great estate> . H 
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and hBS the chance of a reven^ionaiy earl- 
dom. — And this is your modern gckxl 
mother.** 

** O, no, no!"'cried Miss Walsinghamt 
" you do Mrs. Beaumont injustice ; I as- 
sure you she despises Sir John Hunter as 
much as we do.** 

" Yet observe the court she has paid to 
the whole family of the Hunters.*' 

" Yes, but that has been merely from 
regard to the late Lady Hunter, who was 
her particular friend.** 

** Particular friend! a vamped up, 
sentimental, conversation reason.*' 

" But I assure you,*' persisted Miss 
Walsingham, ** that I know Mrs. Beau- 
mont's mind better than you do, father, 
at least on this subject.** 

** Yon ! a girl of eighteen pretend to 
know a manoeuvrer of her age !" 
• ** Only let me tell you my reasons. — 
It was but last week, that Mrs. Beaumont 
told me, that she did not wish to en- 
conrage Sir John Hunter, and that she 
should be perfectly happy, if she could 
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see^ Amelia uaitedt to such a mau as Cap- 
twa WalsiHghara." 

" Such a man as Captain WalsinghaM 1 
nigely guarded espressian !" 

" But you have not heard all yet.— 
^rs> Qeaiumont ajixiously inquired from 
me, whether lie had made any prize- 
njojjey, whether there was any chance of 
hiii returning soon ; and &he added, witli 
particular emphasis, • You don't know 
how much I wisli it! Yon, don't kaow 
what a favourite he is of mine!'" 

" That last, 1 will lay any wager," 
cried Mt. Walsingham, " she said in a 
Avjijsper, and in a corner." 

" Yes, but slie could not do otherwise^ 
fqc Anaeliawas present. Mrs. Beaumont 
took me aside." 

"Aside; ay, ay, but take care, tad- 
vise you, of her aeides, and her whisperi-, 
iogS) and her corncrings, and her inuen- 
does, and seraiconBdeuces, lest your owa, 
happiness, my dear unsuspecting enthUf. 
siastic daughter, should be the sacrifioci" 

M-ififi. 'Walsingham now stood perfectly 
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«/ 1 see>" continwd b^r father, " thab 
Ta^T^, Bea«moot, for \^bose migialiy geiua» 

» 

o.^j^. iatrigui^ ^t s^ tim/s isi OiOt sjufficienU 
\!ga^nA3 aji^o to per&uj^de yoii^ my dear, thai 
she wishes to have.youfor adaughter-ian. 
l9,w :. s^Oji y/9t all tlus tiaie she i^ doing 
e^X^ry tili^'mg she can to make her sooi: 
m^ry that fool, Miss Huuter, meriely he-. 
ca^3^ she has two huadreci thousand 
pQUjids for tune.' ' 

*' There I can assure you. that you 
axQ, misliaJcen," said Miss Walsingham; 
^vMrsi. Beaumont dreacis that her soa. 
should, marry Miss, Hunter, Mrs. Beau^ 
raont. thinks hen as silly as ypu do, and 
complained to nie of hej; having no tasta 
for. literature, oc for any filing, but dress^ 
ajKl trifling conversation.'^ 

'< I, wonder, then, that Mrs. Beaumonb 
sel^t3. her continually; f^v hec oompa«* 



llJOtt." 



** She thinks Miss Hunter 4;he tnpst in*. 
sipid> companion ia.th& worjld^ but Idare 
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not tell you, lest you should laugh at me 
^ again, that it was for the sake of the late' 
Lady Hunter, that Mrs. Beaumont was 
so kind to the daughter; and now Miss 
Hunter is so fond of her, and ^o grateful, 
that, as Mrs, Beaumont says, it would be 
cruelty to shake her off," 

"Mighty plausibiel But the truth of 
all this, begging Mrs. Beaumont's pardon, 
I doubt; I will not call it a falsehood, 
but I may be permitted to call it a Beau- 
mont. Time will show : anil in the mean, 
time, my dear daughter, be on yourguard 
against Mrs. Beaumont's art, and against 
your own credulity. The momentary 
pain I give my friends by speaking the 
plain truth, I have ahvaj'S found over- 
i balanced by the pleasure and advantage 
of mutual confidence. Our domestic hap- 
[ piness has arisen chiefly from our habits 
i" of openness and sincerity. Our whole 
souls are laid open; there is no manage- 
ment, no 'intrigue de cabinet,^ no 'esprit 
de la Ligae.' " 

Mr. Walsiugham now left the room ; fl 
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and Miss Waisihgham, absorbed in re- 
flections more interesting to her than even 
the defence of Mrs. Beaumont, went but 
to walk. Her fath^r^s house was situate 
in a beautiful part of Devonshire, near 
the sea-shore, in the neighbourhood of 
Plymouth; and as Miss Walsingham was 
walking on the beach, she saw an old 
fisherman mooring his boat to the pro* 
jecting stump of a tree. His figure was 
so picturesque, that she stopped to sketch 
it; and as she w^s drawing, a woman 
came from a cottage near the shore to 
ask the fisherman what luck he had had. 
— •* A fine turbot," says he, " and a John 
doree," 

" Then away with them, this niinute^ 
to Beaumont Park," said the vvoman, '* for 
here's Madam Beaumont's man, Martin^ 
called in a Jlustrum while you was away, 
to say madam must have the nicest of our 
fish, whatsomever it might be, and a John 
doree, if it could be had for love or mo- 
ney, for Tuesday." Here the woman, 

perceiving Miss Walsingham, dropped a 



^ijrtsey.— <♦ Your humble servant, Mi«i 
W^Isioghain," S9.id the worn an ,^ — -^ 

,^* On Tuesday?" said Miss Waking- 
\k(mi ; '^ are you sure that Mrs. Beaumont 
|)^«lpQke the fish for Tuesday ?" ^ 

*• O sartin sure, miss; for Martin men- 
ti(Hied» moreover, what h'e had heard talk 
\n the servants* hall, that there is to be a 
very peHiklat old gentleman, as rich ! at 
ri^^h ! w rich can be ! from foreign parts^ 
and a great friend of the colonel that's 
dead ; and he, that is, the old pettiklar 
gentleman* is to be down all the way from 
JUin'ou to dine at the Park on Tuesday 
for ^artiuj — 50, husband, away with the 
John doree and the turbot, while they be 

^^ But why/*, thought Miss Walsini^* 
\t^m% ^* did not Mra. Beaumont tell os 
the plain tratb, if this is the truth ?^ 
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CHAPTER II. 

^ . ■ i 

V Toung Hermes next, ^ close pbi|triving gpc)^ 
Her brows encircled with his serpent rod j 
Then plots and fair excuses fill her brain, 
^^d vi^vB of brrakiqg an*sous tows 6>r gain." 

iff^, ^f artiq, ^ad le^rped from the ser* 
\a^ts' h^ll, ^o4 h^4 como^qnic^ted to the 
^sherm^^'s wi^^^st was more correct^; f^nd 
^4 k^eei? }e^ qipplified, enah|el|ish©dj mi^ 
if^4ei?stpo(i, qr ff^jsipppfespn^^, %\\W ja 
i)$i:ia}{y £auQd to be tUe qa^se witU piecei 
Qf t{evf^, w|;)iph ^r^ so heaifd and so re-^ 
pe£^t^4' 1% was truei tbf^t M?b. B^aa-. 
nj^oft^ (expected ta ^jb «n T^es^^|tJ^ ^a old 
g?iM;l^maQ,. 9i Mr. PalaftWi wl¥> b^ been 
a friaj^ 0^ !i^r bu^bf^^'s ; Iji^ bad lately 
Fetun;^e4 fif^m 4^>m wt^^W b^ 1m4 
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made a large fortune. It is true, alsOj 
that this old gentleman was a Hide parti- 
cular, but not precisely in the sense ia 
which the fisherman's wife understood 
the phrase; he was not particularly fond 
of jolin dorees and turbots, but particu- 
larly fond of making his fellow-creatures 
happy; particularly generous, particu- 
laity open and honest in his nature, ab- 
horring all artifice himself, and unsuspi- 
cious of it in others. He was unac- 
quainted with Mis. Beaumont's ciiarac- 
ter, as he had been for many years in the 
West-Indies, and he knew her only from 
her letters, in which she appeared every 
thing that was candid and amiable. His 
great friendship for her deceased husbancT 
also inclined him to like her. Colonel' 
Beaumont had appointed him one of the 
guardians of his ctiildren, but Mr. Pal- 
mer, being absent from England, had de- 
clined to act ; he was also trustee to Mrs.', 
Beaumont's marriage-settlement, and abei 
had represented, that it was necessary h& 
should he present at the settlement of her* 
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family affairs upon her son's coming of 
age; an event which was to take place 
in a few days. The urgent representa- 
tions of Mrs. Beaumont, and the anxious 
desire she expressed to see Mr. Palmer, 
had at la^t prevailed with the good old 
gentleman to journey down to Beaumont 
Park, tiiough he was a valetudinarian, 
and though he was obliged, he said, to 
return to Jamaica with the West-India 
fleet, which was expected to sail in ten 
days; so that he announced positively, 
that he could stay but a week at Beau- 
mont Park with his good friends and re- 
lations* 

He was related but distantly, to the 
Beaumonts, and he stood in precisely the 
same degree of relationship to the Wal- 
singhanis. He had no other relations, and 
bis fortune was completely at his own 
disposal. On this fortune our cunning 
widow had speculated long and deeply. 
Though in fact there was no occasion for 
art: it was Mr. Palmer's intention to 
leave his large fortune to the Beaumonts; 
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or to divide it between the Beatifnotrt And 
Wahingham families; «nd had She beetl 
sincere In her professed desire of a com* 
plete union by a doable mairiag^ beiweeii 
the representatives of the fanttlies, hti 
favonritc object wotiM have beeft, ineithei^ 
case, WjuaHy secure. Here was a plain 
easy road to Her object; but it was lo6 
direct for Mrs. Beanmont. With all He't 
Abilities, she couM never cotti^Shehd th^ 
Axiom, that a straight hii* is the shoi'terf 
p^fisible iin* between any two points :^^' 
ati axiom etfuafty trne in morals autf id 
nVftthemaii^s. No, the serpentine line 
was, in her opinion, not only the ■Mnst- 
beaiitifuV but the ittosK expeditious, S^fe, 
:*«d tonveni^nt. 

She had foi'med a iripJe scheme of srtctt 
hltricacy, that it is necessary distinctly 
Id stlite the argunieiit of her plot, lest rb(i • 
action should be too complicated easil'^ 
to be developed. 

She had, in the first place, a desi^o*^ 
engroKjitiR the whole of Mr. Paltfief's fdf-' ' 
tftMe for her oWn fertVily } and forthiS ptt^ ' 



pose $fae deterrn'meA to prevent Mr. PsA*' 
mer from becon^ing acquainted with . hfs 
other relations, the Wal^^iiighattirs ; 16 
whom she had atwayd had a secret di^«- 
like, because they were ^ rem^hahly 
open sincere ctiai^acterd. As Mr. Palmer 
pr^iposed'to stay but a week ih the coun*- 
try> thM scheme of pfeventing their mteU 
kkg seemed feasible. 

la the seebnd place, Mfs., Belaunkotif 
wisiml to marry her daughter to Sir Johrr 
Hfiiiter, becMseSif John w^ heir e2q)ect*' 
ant to a large ei^te, called the Wigram 
estate, and becratise th^re Was in his fa- 
mily a certain re?ersidi4^ary title, the earl- 
dom of Piateke^rtcSge, which wouM dfevofVe 
to Sir John after the dea^bof a near rela«* 
tioa. 

In the third placed Mrs. BeaumoiVt 
wished to marry lier own son to Jifis* 
Hooter, who wa« Sir John's sister by a 
second marriage, and above twenty years- 
yoBnger than' he was :-*--this'lady was pre-^ 
ferred to Miss Watsingham fdr a daugh»- 
ter-in-law, for the reasons which Mr. 
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Walsiiigliam liad given; — because 
possessed an independent fortune of 
hundred Ihousund pounds, and because 
she was so childish and silly, that Mrs. 
Beaumont thought she could always ma- 
uage her easily, and by this means retain 
power over her son. Miss Hunter was 
very pretty, and Mrs. Beaumont had ob- 
served, that her son had sometimes been 
struck with her beauty sufficiently, to 
give hopes that, by proper management, 
lie might be diverted from his serious so- 
ber preference to Miss Walsingham. 

Mrs. Beaumont foresaw many difficul- 
ties in the execution of these plans. She 
knew that Amelia liked Captain Wal- 
singham, and that Captain AValsiugham 
was attached to her, though he had never 
declared his love : and she dreaded that 
Captain Walsinghami wlio was at this 
time at sea, should return, just whilst Mr. 
Palmer was with her; because she was 
well aware, that the Captain was a kind 
of man Mr. Palmer would infinitely prefer 
to Sir John Hunter. Indeed she had beeai 
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secretly infbrmekl, that Mr. Palmer hated 
every one who had a title ^ therefore she 
could not, whilst he was with her, openly 
encourage Sir John Hunter in his ad- 
dresses to Amelia. To conciliate these 
seemingly incompatible schemes, she de^ 
termined— But let our heroine speak for 
herself. 

" My dearest Miss Hunter," said she, 
*5 now we are by ourselves, let me open 
my mind to you : I have been watching 
for an opportunity these two days^ but 
so hurried as I have been! — Where's 
Amelia?" 

^^ Otit walking, ma'am. She told me 
you begged her to walk to get rid of her 
head-ache; and that she might look well 
to»day, as Mr. Palmer is to come. I would 
not go with her, because you whispered 
to me at breakfast that you had some- 
thing very particular to say to me." 

<^ But you did riot give that as a rea* 
son^ I hope ! Surely you didn't tell Ame- 
lia that I bad something^ particular to say 
to you r 
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*' O ! no, ma'am ; I told her that I had 
something to do ahout my dress — and &9 
I had — my new hat to try on." 

*' True, my love ; quite right: for you 
know I wouldn't have her suspect, that 
we had any thing to say to each other, 
that we didn't wish her to hear, egpecially 
as it is about herself." 

*' Herself! — O, is it?" said Miss Hunt- 
er* in a tone of disappointment. 

*( And uhout you too, my darling. Bo 
•ssured 1 have no daughter I love better^ 
or ever shall. With such a son as I 
have, and such a daughter-in-law as I 
hope and trust I shall have ere long, I 
shall tliink myself the most fortunate of 
mothers." 

Silly Miss Hunter's face brightened up 
again — " But now, ray love," continned 
Mrs. Beaumont, taking her hand, lead- 
ing her to a window and speaking very 
tow, tlioa^ no one else was in the room, 
** before we talk any more of what is 
nearest my heart, I most get you to write 
a note for me to ^our brother, directly. 
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£9;: tbevQ 13^ ». ctrcu(n^9|Me X fbrgotF^ 
tboqglUless^ creatgr^ th^t I am ! but io** 
4^^» I never caa M/nA: when ly^W q^iucb. 
Some people are always $0 collected aiy} 
prudent. But I bf^va non& of tbat!-^ 
IJeigho ! Welly my d^ ar, you must sup^ 
ply my deficiencies^ You will write and 
tell Sir John^ that In my agjitation when 
be madie bis proposal for my Amelia^ of 
whi<:h<I so fraakly^pprov^d, I omitted 
to warn huDbi ^^ n9 hint must he given 
that I do ai^y^ibiag mpre.than permit bim 
tp a44f<»s. my, ^ujg^bt^ upon an i^qual 
fiPiOting with, any, qthejr gentleman who 
mig^t iSifldr^s^ b^t: Sfay^ WjX dear; yon 
doa't.*wd€U'^i^n4:?«e ]l,a«e,^H short, 4:0 
b^ «adid with ypu-s-wqld Mr. Palmes is 
cowing to-day, ycr\^ know. Now, my 
dear, you mn^t be ^yi^v^i that it is. of th^ 
gjreal^est cbn^qu^nce to the interests of 
my family^ of wbiQh I liope you ^ ways 
consid^ yourself (foK J Iw^^; always con- 
sideiied yoa) a& forming 3 p^rt, and a very 
distinguished partf^l say, my darliug, 
ik»tw& miist consider that it is our in- 
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terest in all things to please and humour 
this good old gentleman. He will be 
withua but for a week, you know. — Well, 
the point is tliis. I have been informed 
from undoubted authority, people w-ho 
were about him at the time, and knew, 
that the reason he quarrelled with that 
nephew of his, who died two years ago, 
was the young man's having accepted a 
baronetage; and at that time old Palmer 
swore, that no sprig of quality — those were 
the very words — should ever inherit a 
shilling of his money. Such a ridicidous 
whim ! But these London merchants, 
who make great fortunes from nothing, 
are apt to have their little eccentricities; 
and then, they have so much pride in 
their own way, and so much self-will 
and mercantile downrightness in their 
manners, that there's no managing them 
but by humouring their fancies. I'm 
convinced, if Mr. Palmer suspected that 
leven wished Almerla to marry Sir John, 
he would neverleaveany of us a farthing, 
and it would all go to the Walsinghams. 
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SOf my de$ir» do you explain to your 
brother, that tboogh I have not the least 
objection to his coming here whilst Mr. 
Palmer is with us, he must not take um- 
brage at any seeming coldness in my 
manner. He knows my heart, I trust y 
at least, you do, my Albina. And even 
if I should be obliged to receive or to go 
to see the Walsinghams, which, by the 
by, I have taken means to prevent ; but 
if it should happen that they were to 
hear of Palmer's being with us, and 
come, and Sir John should meet them, he 
piust not be surprised or jealous at my 
speaking in the highest terms of Captain 
Walsingbam. This I shall be obliged to 
do as a blind before Mr. Palmer. I must 
make him believe, that I prefer a com- 
moner for my son-in-law, or we are all 
undone with him. You know it is my 
son's interest, and yours, as well as your 
brother's and Amelia's, that I consider. 
So explain all this to him, my dear; you 
will explain it so much better, and make 



itsomuchmore pa1p&bIetoyonrbt9th^ H 
than I could." ' ™ 



than I could.' 

•' Dear Mrs. Beaumont, how can yott 
think so? Yon who write so well, and 
such long letters about every thing, and 
so quick ! — But goodness! I shall never 
get it all into a letter I'm afraid, and be- 
fore Mr, Palmer comes, and then it will 
soon be dressing-time ! — La ! I could say 
it all to John in five minutes; what a pity 
he is not here to-day." 

" Well, my love, then suppose you 
were to go to him ; as you so prudently 
remark, things of this sort are always so 
much easier and better said, than written. 
And now I look at my watch, I see yon 
cannot have time to write a long letter, 
and to dress. So I believe, though I shall 
grieve to lose you, Iinust consent to your 
going for this one day to your brother's. 
My carriage and "Williamson shall at- 
tend you," said Mrs. Beaumont, ringing 
the bell to order the carriage—" but re- 
member you promise me now to come 
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back, positively, to-morrow, or next day, 
at farthest, if I should not be able to send 
the carriage again to-morrow. 1 would 
not, upon any account, have you away, 
if it can possibly be helped, whilst Mr. 
Palmer is here, considering you as I do — ■ 
[The carriage to the door directly, and 
Williamson to attend Miss Hunter.]— 
considering you as I do, ray dearest Al- 
bina, quite as my own daughter." 

" O my dearest Mrs. Beaumont, yoa 
are so kind!" said the poor girl, whom 

I Mrs. Beaumont could always thus easily 
pay with words. 

The carriage came to the door with 
such prompt obedience to Mrs. Beau' 
mont's summons, that one of a more re- 
flecting or calculating nature than Miss 
Hunter might have suspected, that it 
bad been ordered to be in readiness to 
carry her away this morning. 

" Fare ye well, niy own Albina, be 
sure you don't stay long from us," said 

I Mrs. Beaumont, accompanying her Go 
the hall-door. " A thousand kind thingi ^, 
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to every body, and your brother in par- 
ticular. But, nay dear Miss Hunter, one 
word more," said she, following to the 
carriage door, and whispering : " There's 
another thing that I must trust to your 
management and cleverness ; — I men- 
tioned that Mr. Palmer was to know 
nothing of Ike approbation of Sir John's 
suit." 

" O yes, yes, ma'am, I understand 
perfectly." 

" But stay, my love ; you must under- 
stand too, that it is to be quite a secret 
betweeu oureelves, not to be mentioned 
to my son even, for you know he is sud- 
den in his temper, and warm, and quite 
in the Walsingiiara interest, and there's 
no knowing what might be the conse- 
quence if it were to be let out imprudent- 
ly, and Sir Joiin and Edward both so high 
spirited. One can't be too cautious, my 
dear, to prevent mischitf bilween genlle- 
inen. So caution your brother to leave 
it to me to break it, and bring things 
about with Edward and Amelia" — [slop- 
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ping Miss Hunter again as she made a 
second effort to get into the carriage.] — t 
" You comprehend, my dear, that Ame? 
lia is not in the secret yet — so not a word' 
from your brother to her about tny apr 
probation ! that would ruin all. I trust 
to his honour; and besides" — [drawing 
the young lady back for the third whis- 
per.] — Miss Hunter stood suspended with 
one foot in air, aad the other on the 
step; the coachman, impatient to be ofFj 
iDanoeuvred to ta^ke his horses restless^ 
fwbilst at the same time he cried aloud — 
**So! So! Prancer — standstill. Peacock; 
stand still, sir !" 

Miss Hunter jumped down on terra 
firma. " Those horses frighten me bo for 
you, my dear!" said Mrs. Beaumont.— :- 
« Martin, stand at their heads. — My dear 
child, I won't detain you, for you'll be 
latfe I had only to say, that — O ! that 
I trust implicitly to your brother's ho- 
nour; but, beside this, it will not be amiss 
for you to hint, a;i> you know you can 
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deliontely,— rfif/iCafe/j/, you Uhderstand,*^ 
that It is for his interest to leave me 
to irmnage every thing. Yet none of 
this in to be said as if from me — pray 
don't let it Come from me. Say it all 
from yourself. Don't let my name be 
mentioned at atl. Don't comitiit me, you 
nndorslnnd ?" 

" Perltctly, perfectly, ma'am; on* 
kiss, dear Mrs. Beaumont, and adien. Is 
itty dressing-box in ? Tell him to drive 
Ast, for I hate gt>ing alow. Direst 
M'rs. Bt'ftnmont, good by. I fcel as tf 
X were going for an age, though it is ooTy 
for one day." 

» LVar, ftSW:(ionate girl! Ik>*«)tnzr/ 
i^6c<od bve^Drive fist, as^liss HuoM 
iFMrlVS yOW. 

Ott^ fKTT poKtieian, ir«tt satisA^ with 
^ t]fM]^r$tandiQjc of htr roaSdaDte, 
which newr cti«Bpreh<Dd«d inore tlnn 
met the- <Kir, apd secure i^it a cftar^ 
<fVHb)'K^ whose powen it was aerCr 
KV^esary to limit. •staoA en tbe stepa 
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before the house-door, deep in reverie^ 
for some minutes after the carriage had 
driven away, till she was roused by see* 
ing her son returning from his morning's 
ride. 
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CHAPTER III. 



" Will you hear a Spanish lady. 
How she wood an English n 
Garments gay u rich as may be, 
Deck'd with jewels, she had on." 

The Sfawibr Ladt'r LoVb. 
Percy's Retiquea qf Ancieat Potlnf. 

Mr. Beaumont had just been at a neigh- 
bouring farm-house, where there Hved 
one of Mr. Walsingham's tenants ; a man 
of the name of Birch, a respectable farm- 
er, who was originally from Irelaiid> and 
whose son was at sea with Captain Wal- 
singham. The captain had taken young 
Birch under his particular care, at Mr. 
"Walsingham's request. 

Birch's parents had this day received a 
letter from their son ; which in the joy fl 
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find pride of their hearts they showed to' 
Mr. Beaumont, wlio was in the habit of 
calling at their house to inquire if they 
had heard any news of their son, or <^ 
Captain WalsiTigham. Mr. Beaumont 
liked to read Birch's letters, because they 
were written with characteristic simpli- 
city and affection, and somewhat in the 
Irish idiom, which this young sailor's 
English education had not made him en* 
tirely forget. 



Letter from BiRCH to his Parents, ■•' 

■ t, 

" H. M. S. lAmbuscade. , > 

I 
" Honoured Parents, 

" I write this from sea, lat. N. 44. 15— *» 
long. W. 9. 45.— Wind N. N. E. to let- 
you know yoa wilt not see me so soon as" 
I said in my last, of the 16th. Yestepi - 
day, P. M. two o'clock, some dispatche*-' 
were brought to my good captain, bj^ 
the Pickle sloop, which will to-niorrowi 
wind and weather permitting, alter oui 
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destination. What the nature of them 
are, I cannot impart to you; for it has 
not transpired beyond the heutenants j 
but whatever I do under the orders of 
my good captain, I am satisfied and con- 
fident all is for the best. For my own 

J share, I long for an opportunity of fight- 
ing the French, and of showing the cap- 
tain what is in mcy and that the pains he 

r has took to make a gentleman, and an 
honour to his Majesty's service, of me, is 
not thrown away. Had he been my 
own father, or brother, he could not be 
better, or done more. God willing, I will 
never tHsgract his principles, for it would 
be my ambition to be like him in any 
respect; and he says if I behave myself 
as I onght, I shall soon be a lieutenant; 

I and a lieutenant in his Majesty's navy 
is as good a gentleman as any in Eng- 

\ land, and has a right (tell my sister Kit- 

* ty) to hand the first woman in Lon'ob 

' out of her carriage, if he pleases, and if 

1 she pleases. 

" Now we talk of ladies, and as please fl 
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God we shall soon be in action, and may 
not have another opportunity of writing 
to you this great while, for there is tatt-fl 
of our sailing southward with the fleet td^ 
bring the French and Spaniards to ac- 
tion, I think it best to send you all the 
news I have in this letter. But pray bid 
Kate, with my love, mind this, that not 
a Word of the following is to take wind 
for her life, on account of my not know- 
ing if it might be agreeable, or how it 
might affect my good captain, and 
others that shall be nameless. You must 

know then that wben we were at , 

where we were Etationed six weeks and 
two days, waiting for the winds, and one 
cause or other, we used to employ our- 
m1t6s, I and thy captain, taking sound- 
ings (which I cftn't more particularly ex- 
plain the nature of to you, especially in 
a letter) ; for he always took me out to at- 
tend him in preference to any other; and 
after he had completed his soundings, 
and had no farther use for me in that 
j«b, I asked him leave to go near the 
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same place in the evening to 6sh, wliicb 
my good captain consented to (as he al- 
ways does to what (duty done) can gratify: 
me), provided I was in my ship by ten. 
Now you must know that there are con- 
vents ill this coiuitry (which you have 
often heard of, Kiity, no doubt), being 
damnable places, where young Catholic 
women aie shut up unmarried, often it is 
to be reasonably supposed against their 
wills. And thire is a convent in one of 
the suburbs which has a high back wall to 
the garden of it that comes down near 
the strand ; and it was under this wall we 
two used to sound, and that afterwards I 
used to be fishing. And one evening, 
when I was not thinking of any such 
thing, therfc comes over the wall a hnge 
nosegay of flowers, with a stone in it, 
that made me jump. And this for three 
evenings running the same way, about 
the same hour; till at last one evening 
as I was looking up at the wall, as I had 
now learned to do about the time the 
nosegays were thrown over, I saw coming 
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down a stone tied to a strings and to the 
stone, a letter, the words of which I can't 
particularly take upon me to recollect, be- 
cause I gave up the paper to my captain, 
who desired itofme,and took no copy; but 
the sense was, that in that convent there 
was shut up a lady, the daughter of an 
English gentleman by a Spanish wife, 
both her parents being dead, and her 
Spanish relations and father-confessor 
:(or catholic priest of a man), not wishing 
she should get to England, where she 
might be what she had right to be by 
biriJi, at least by her father's side (a pro- 
testant) shut her up since she was a child. 
.And that there was a relative of hers in 
England, who with a wicked lawyer or 
•attorney had got posse;ssion of her estate, 
and made every body believe she was 
dead. And so, it being seven years and 
more since she was heard of, she is what is 
called dead in law, which sort of death 
however won't signify if she appears again. 
Wherefore the letter goes on to say she 
would be particularly glad to make her 
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CRcapet and g«t over to old England. 
Bat she confesses that she is neither 
youBg nor handsome, and may-be never 
may be rich; therefore, that whoever 
helps her must do it for the sake of do- 
ing good and nothing else ; for though 
she would pay all expenses handsomely, 
she could not promise more. And, that 
she knew the danger of the undertaking 
to be great; greater for them that would 
carry her off even than for herself. That 
she knows, however, that British sailora 
are brave as they are generous (this 
part of the letter was very well indited, 
and went straight to my heart the minute 
ever I read it) ; and she wished it could 
be in the power of Captain Walsingham 
to take her under his immediate protec- 
tion, and that she bad taken measures so 
as she could escape over the wall of the 
garden if he would have a boat in readi- 
ness to carry her to his ship ; and at the 
came hour next evening the stone should 
be let down as usual, and he might fasten 
his xQswer to it, which would be drawn 



tip i^ dnt course. Concluding all with 
iliif^ * That the would not go dt all untesB 
Ottptnin Waliingham came for her hicn* 
telf {certifying himself to be himself I 
Mppoiie)> for she knew him to be a gen^* 
tteman by reputation^ and she should be 
iafe under his protection^ and so would 
ber secrets she was confident at all events/ 
This was the entire and sum total of th^ 
letter. So when I had read to the end) 
and looked for the postscript dnd ail^ I 
found for m3( pains that the lady mis* 
took me for my captain> or would not 
have written or thrown the nosegays. 
So I took the letter to my captain ^ 
imd what h^ answered^ and how it was 
Mttlod (by signals I suppose) between 
tbem after^ it was not for me to inquire. 
Not a word more was said by him to me 
Vt I to him on the ^ topic^ till the very 
ttlght we wer^ to sail for England. It was 
then that our captain took me aside, and 
h« s«iy!S, * Birch, will you assist me? I 
tisk this not as your oaptain, so you 
«M at liberty to do «s you please. 
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Will you help me to rescue this lady, 
who seems to be unjustly detained, and 
to carry her batk safe to her coi 
try and her friends ?' I told him 
would do tliat or any thing else he bid 
me, confident he would never ask me to 
do a ivTong thing; and as to the lady^ X 
should be proud to help to curry bertkS 
to old England and her lawful frieudC 
only 1 thouj^ht (if 1 might be so bold) it 
was a pity she was not young nor hand-; 
some, lor his siike. At that he smiled, and 
only said, • Perhaps it was best for him 
as it was.' TIten he settled about the 
boat, and who were to go, and when. It 
was twelve o'elock striking by the great 
town clock when we were under the 
walls of the convent, as appointed. And 
ail was hush and sdent as ihe grave fop 
our very lives. For it was a matter of li%jH 
or death; I promise you, and we all kne^i^^l 
as much, and the sailors had n dread of 
the Inquisition upon tliem tjiat was be- 
yond all terribli' ! So we watched and - ^ 
waited, and waited and watched so long^M 
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that we thought something must have 
gone wroni?, or that all was found out, 
"luid the captain could not dtlay the 
iAiip's sailing; and he struck his repeater^ 
and it was within a quarter of one, 
and he said, ^ It is too late, we must put 
back/ Just then, I, that was watching 
with the lantern in my hand, gave notice, 
and first there comes down a white bun- 
idle, fastened to the storfe and cord. 
Then the captain and I fixed the ladder 
of ropes, and down came the lady, as 
well as ever she went up, and not a word 
but away with her: the captain had her 
ID a trice in our boat, safe and snug, 
and off we put, rowing for the bare life, 
all silent as ever. I think I hear the 
striking of our oars and the plashing of 
the water this minute, which we would 
have gladly silenced, but could not any 
way in nature. But none heard it, or at 
least took any notice against us. I can 
give yon no idea of the terrour which 
the lady manifested when the boat stood 
oat ta sea, at the slightest squall of wind 
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or least agitation of the waves ; for basidf 
being naturally cowardly, as all or moiit 
women are for tbe first time at seq, here 
was a poor soul, who had been watching, 
and may be fasting, and worn out mind " 
and body with the terrour of perfecting 
her escape from the convent, where she 
had been immured and all her life as 
helpless as a child. So it was wonderful 
she went through it as well as she did 
and without screaming, which should be 
an example to Kate and others. Glad 
enougii even we 'men were when we 
reached the ship. There wae, at that time, 
a silence on board you could have heard 
a pin drop, all being in perfect readiness 
for getting under way, the anchora-peak, 
and the sails ready for dropping, and offi- 
cers and sailors waiting in the great£si 
expectation of our boat's return. Our 
boat passed swiftly alongside, and great 
beyond belief wa& the astonishment of. all 
at seeing a wom^n veiled, hoisted out, 
and in, and usliered bejow, hnlf-taiptia^ . 
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tiian when we found ber and owself es 
mSe aboard rAmbuscade^ The anchor 
VfB& in$tantly weighed, all sail made^ and 
the ship stood out to sea^ To the lady 
the captain gave up bis* cabin; double 
centries were placed, and as the- capiain 
ordered) ev^ry precaution that could 
shield her character in such suspicious 
circmnstances were enforced with the ut- 
most punctilio. I cannot describe, nor 
csii you even conceive, Kate, the degree 
ef curiosity shown about her; all striving 
to get a sight of her when she first went 
down, and most zealous they were to 
bpifig lights ; but that would not do, for 
tbey^couldinot see her for her veil. Yet 
through > all we eould make out that she 
wa^'U^flne figure of a woman at any rate, 
and something more than orditjary, from 
thei air $)ie liiad with her. The noxt day 
when she was sitting on deck the wind by 
times would blow aside her veil so as to 
give us glimpses of her face ; when to our 
surprise, 'and I ani gure to the captain's 
s&tisfactioh^ Ive foutid she was beyond all 
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contradiction young and handsome. And 
moreover 1 have reason to beheve she has 
fine jewels with her, beside a ring from 
herowii finger which with a very |)rctty ac- 
tion she put on his, that next day on deck, 
an I noticed, « hen nobody was minding. 
So th:>.l no (loiibf -.he is as much richer as 
she is handsomer ihan she made believe, 
contrary to the ways of other women, 
which is in h^r fitvour and my good cap- 
tain's; for from what I can judge, after 
all be has done for her, she has no dislike 
nor objection to him. 

" I have not time to add any thing 
more, but my love to Kitly, and Nancy, 
and Tom, and Mary, and little Bess; 
and, honoured parents, wishing you 
gimil health as I am in, thank God, at 
these presents, 

*' I am your dutiful and loving son, 

" John Birch. 
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"PS. I open my letter to tell you 
we are going southward immediately, alh 
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in high spirits, as there is hopes of meet- 
ing the French and Spaniards. We ha^ft 
just hoisted the nnn-Iady on board an 
English packet. God isend faer and this 
letter safe to England/' 

« 

Mr. Beaumont might perhaps have 
i>een amused by this romantic story, and 
by the style in which it was told, if he 
iiad not been alarmed by the hint at the 
tronclusion of the letter, that the lady 
was not ind liferent to her deliverer. Now 
Mr. Beaumont earnestly wished, that his 
friend Captain Walsinghammightbecome 
his brother-in-law; and he began to have 
iears about this Spanish lady, with her 
gratitude, her rings, and the advantages 
-of the great interest her misfortunes and 
helpless condition would excite, together 
with the vast temptations to fall in love 
that might occur during the course of a 
Toyage. Had he taken notice of. the 
postscript, his mind would have been 
somewhat relieved. On this subject Mr. 

VOL. TIT. D 
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Bemroont pondered . all the way that he 
jodd homey and oii f bia ^ubjecl he was 
still iDeditating wheo he saw his mother 
standing oin the steps, where we left 
her when Miss Hiinter's carriage drove 
away. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



^ I shidl in all my best obey you^ Madam,.* 

Hamlbt. 

'^ Did you meet Miss Hunter^ my dear 
son ?" said she. 

^^ Yes, ma'am^ I just passed the car- 
riage in the avenues — She is going home^ 
is not she ?" said be, rather in a tone of 
satisfaction. 

"Ah, poor thing! yes,*' said Mrs. 
Beaumont, in a most pathetic tone-^ 
** Ah, poor thing !" 

** Why, ma'am, what has happened to 
her ? What's the matter ?" 

" Matter 1 O nothing. — Did I say that 
any thing was the matter ?" 

I) 2 
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" Don't speak so loud," whispered she, 
" your groom heard every word we said; 
stay till he is out of hearing, and then we 
can talk." 

" I don't care if all the world hears 
what I say," cried Mr. Beaumont hasti- 
ly : but, as if suppressing his rising in- 
dignation, he, with a milder look and 
tone, added, " I cannot conceive, mydear 
mother, why you are always so afraid of 
being overheard." 

*• Servants, my dear, make such mis- 
chief, you know, by misunderstanding 
and misrepresenting every thing they 
hear; and they repeat things so oddly, 
and raise such strange reports 1" 

" True — very true indeed, ma'am," 
said Mr. Beaumont. " You are quite 
right, and I beg pardon for being so hasty 
— I wish you could teach me a little of 
your patience and prudence." 

"Prudence! Ah! my dear Edward, 
'tis only time and sad experience of the 
world can teach that to people of our 
open tempers. I was at your age ten 
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times more imprudent and unsuspicious 
than you are." 

' "Were you, ma'am?— But I don't 
think I am unsuspicious. I was when I 
was a boy — I wish we could continue 
children always in some things. I hate 
isuspicion in any body-^but more than 
in any one else^ I hate it in myself. — And 
yet-" 

Mr. Beaumont hesitated, and his mo« 
ther instantly went on with a fluent 
panegyric upon the hereditary unsuspi- 
eiousness of his temper. 
• ** But, madam, were you not saying 
fomething to me about Miss Hunter?*' 
. " Was I ? — ^O, I was merely going to 
say, that I was sorry you did not know 
she was going this morning, that you 
might have taken leave of her, poor 
thing r 

" Take leave of her !• ma'am ; I bowed 
to her, and wished her a good mornings 
when I met her just now, and she told 
me she was only going to the Hall for a 
day-^urely no greater leave-taking was 
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requisite, when I am to see the lady again 
to-morrow, I presume." 

" That is not quite so certain as she 
thinks, poor sou!. I told her I would send 
for her again to-morrow, just to keep up 
her spirits at leaving me, — Walk this way, 
Edward, under the shade of tlie trees, for 
I am dead with the heat; and you, too, 
look so hot ! — I say I am not so sure that 
it would be prudent to have her here so 
much, especially whilst Mr. Palmer is " 
with us, you know — ." Mrs. Beaumont 
paused, as if waiting for an assent, or a 
dissent, or a leading hint how to proceed: 
but her son persisting in perverse silencej 
she was forced to repeat — " You know, 
Edward, my dear, you know?" 

" I don't know, indeed, ma'am." 

" You don't know !" 

" 'Faith, not I, ma'am. I don't know 
for the soul of me, what Mr. Palmer's 
coming has to do witli Miss Hunter's go- 
ing. There's room enougli in the house, 
I suppose, for each of them, and all ofiu 
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young jady's -eoinuig or going is quite a 
matter of indifference to me, except^ of 
coarse, as far as politeness and hospitality 
go.^-Btttall that I leave to you, who do 
the honours for me so well/' 

Mrs* Beauitiont's ideas were utterly 
thrown out of their order by this speech^ 
Ao' part <yf which was exactly what she 
wished or expected : not that any of the 
sdntiments^ it contained or suggested were 
sew. to her; but she was not prepared to 
meet them thus clothed in distinct words, 
and in such a compact form. I^he had 
drawn up her forces for battle in an order, 
trkfch this unexpectedly decisive move- 
ment <of the eneOiy discomfited ; and a less 
able tactitian might have been, in these 
circivmstanceBy not only embarrassed, but 
utterly defeated: yet, however unpre- 
pared for this sudden shock, with admi« 
mble genenailship our female Hannibal, 
fiedHng back in the centre, admitted him 
to, advance impetuous and triumphant, 
till she h^d him completely surrounded*. 
' V My b^ing of ag^ in a few days,'' 
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(ontiDtied Mr. Beaumont, 
make any difierence, surely ; I depend 
npon it, that you m\l always inrite 
wliomever you like to this house, of 
which I hope, my dear mother, you will 
always do me the favour to be the mis- 
tress — till I marrvj at least. For my 
wife's feelings," added he, smiling, "I 
can't engage, before I have her." 

" And before we know who she is to 
be,'' said Mrs. Beaumont, carelessly,—. 
" Time enough, as you say, to think of 
that. — Besides, there are few women in 
I lie world, 1 know scarcely one, with 
whom, in the relation of mother and 
daughter-in-law, I shouJd wish to live. 
But wherever I live, my dear son, as 
long as 1 have a house, I hope you will 
always do me the justice and the plea- 
sure to consider yourself as its master. 
Heaven knows I shall never give any 
other man a right to dispute with you the 
sovereignty of my castle, or my cottage, 
whichever it may be. — As to the rest, 
pursued Mrs. Beaumout, '* you cannot 
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marry against my wishes, my dear Ed- 
ward; for your wishes on this, as on all 
other subjects, will ever govern mine." 

Her son kissed her hand with warm 
gratitude. ] 

" You will not, I hope, think that I- 
seek to prolong my regency, or to assume 
undue power or influence in affairs," con- 
tinued Mrs. Beaumont, "if I hint to you 
in general terms what I think may con^ 
tribute to your happiness. You must, 
afterwards decide for yourself; and are. 
DOW, as you have ever been, master, to 
do as you please." 

" Too much — too much. I have had 
too much liberty, and have too little ac- 
quired the habit of commanding my will 
and my passions by my reason. Of this 
I am sensible. My excellent friend. Cap- 
tain Walsingham, told me, some years 
ago, that this was the fault of my cha*- 
cacter, and he charged me to watch over 
myself; and so I have: but not as strictly, 
I fear, as if he had watched along witk 
me.' Well, ma'am, you were going 
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to give me some advice; 
tton." 

" My dear son, Captain Walsinghain 
showed his judgement more, perhaps, in 
pointing out causes than effects. The 
weakness of a fond mother, I am sen- 
sible, did indulge you in childhood, and, 
perhaps, more imprudently in youth, with 
an unlimited liberty to judge and act for 
yourself. Your mother's system of edu- 
cation came, — alas ! more from her heart 
than her head. Captain "Walsinghara 
himself cannot be more sensible of ray 
errours than I am." 

" Captain Walsingham, believe me, 
mother, never mentioned this in repro&ch 
to you. He is not a man to teach a son 
to see his mother's errours — if she had 
Hny. He always spoke of you with the 
greatest respect. And since I must, at 
xny own expense, do him justice, it was, 
1 well remember, upon some occasion 
where I spoke too hastily, and insisted 
upon my will, in opposition to yours, 
madam, that Captain Walsingham took 
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me aside^ and represented to me the faiult 
istp which my want of command over 
myself had betrayed me. This he did so 
forcibly, that I have never, from that 
hour to this (I flatter myself), on any ma- 
terial occasion, forgotten the impression 
he made on my mind.— -But, madam, I 
ibterropt you: you were going to give 
me your advice about — " 

** No, no ; no advice — no advice : you 
are,- in my opinion, fully adequate to the 
direction lOf your own conduct. I was 
merely going to suggest, that, since you 
have not been accustomed to control from 
a mother; and since you have, thank 
Heaven ! a high spirit, that would sooner 
break than bend, it must be essential to 
your happiness, to have a wife of a com* 
pliant gentle temper; not fond of dis* 
pnting the right, or attached to her own 
opinions ;' not one who would be tenacious 
of rule, and unseasonably inflexible/' 

** Unseasonably inflexible I Undoubt* 
edly, ma'am. Yet I should despise a 
mean-spirited wife." 
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" I am sure you would. But comptvi- 
ance that proceeds from afTection, you 
know, can never deserve to be called 
mean-spirited — nor would it so appear t* 
you. I am persuaded, tliat there is a 
degree of fondness, of affection, enthi» 
siastic affection, which disposes the tem^ 
per always to a certain softness and yields; 
ingness; which, I conceive, would be p» 
culiarly attractive to you, and essential to 
your happiness. — In short, I know your, 
temper could not bear contradiction," a 

" O, indeed, ma'am, you are quit# 
mistaken." ' 

"Quite mistaken! and at the very 
moment he reddens with anger, because 
I contradict, even in the softest, gentlotf 
manner in my power, his opinion of hin*' 
self!" ,-l 

" You don't understand me, iudee^ 
you don't understand me," said Mr. Beau*' 
niont, beating with his whip the leaves 
of a bush which was near him. " Either 
you don't understand me, or I don't ud< 
derstand you. I am much more 
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beascODtaradtction, than you think I am^ 
provided it be direct. But I do not love 
— *what I am doing at this instant," add* 
ed be, smfling-— ^' I don't love beating. 
about the bush/' 

V *• Look there now t— Strange creatures 
yon men are 1 So like he looks to his 
poor father, who used to tell me that he 
loved to be contradicted, and yet who 
would not, I am sure, have lived three 
days with any woman, who had ventured 
10. contradict him directly. Whatever 
influence I obtained in his. heart, and 
whatever happiness we enjoyed in our 
union, I attribute to my trusting to my 
observations on his character, rather than 
to his own account of himself. There- 
fore I may be permitted to claim some 
judgement of what would suit your here* 
ditary temper.'^ 

<< Certainly, ma'am, certainly. But to 
come to the point at once, may I ask 
this plain question, — Do you^ by these 
reflections, mean to allude to any parti- 
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cular persons ? Is there any woman in 
the world you at this instant would wish 
me to marry?" 

" Yes — Miss Walsingham," 
^ Mr. Beaumont started with joyful sur- 

prise, when his mother thus immediately 
pronounced the very name lie wished to 
hear. 

*' You surprise and delight me, my 
dear mother !" 

" Surprise ! How can that be ? Surely 
you must know my high opinion o£ Misi 

Walsingham. But— " 

" But — You added a but " 

" Tliere is no woman, who may not be 

ta!£ed with a buf — yet it is not for her 

friend to lower her merit. My only ob* 

I jection to her is — I shall infallibly alFront 

you if I name it." 

" Name it ! name it ! You will not af- 
front me." 

I " My 6n]y objection to her then is, 

I her superiority. She is so superior, liiat, 
I forgive me, I don't know any man. 
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yourself not excepted^ who is at all her 
equal.** 

^* I think precisely as you do, and re> 
joice.** 

!*< Rejoice! why there I cannot sym- 
pathise with you. I own, as a mothef, 
I sboidd feel a little — a little mortified to 
see my son not the superior^ and when 
the comparison is to be daily and hourly 
made, and to last for life, and all the 
world to see it as well as myself.— I own 
I have a mother's vanity. I should wish 
to see my son always what he has hither- 
to been — the superior, and master in his 
own house.'* 

Mr. Beaumont made no reply to these 
insinuations, but walked on in silence^ 
and his mother, unable to determine pre- 
cisely, whether the vexation apparent in 
his countenance proceeded from disap- 
probation of her observations, or from 
their working the effect she desired upon 
his pride, warily waited till he should 
betray some decisive symptom of bis feel* 
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iiigs. But she waited in vain. — He 
resolved not to speak. 

*' There is not a womaa upon earth I 
should wish so much to have as a daugh- 
ter-iu-law» a conipaoioD,. and a friend, 
as Miss Walsingham. You must be 
convinced," resumed Mrs. Beaumont, 
" so far as I am concerned, it is the most 
desirable thing in the world. But I 
should think it my duty to put my own 
feelings and wishes out of the question* 
and to make myself prefer whoever, ali 
things considered, my judgement tells me 
would make yoa the happiest." 

"And whom would your judgement 
prefer, madam ?" 

*' Wily — 1 am not at liberty to tell — 
unless 1 could explain all my reasons. 

j' Indeed, 1 know not what to say." 

" Dear madam, explain all your rea- 

! sons, or we shall never understand one 
another, and never come to an end of 
these half ejtplanalioas." 

i Here they were interrupted by seeing 

K Mr. Twigg, a courtly clergyman, coming 
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towards them. Beaumont was obliged 
to endure his tiresome flattery upon the 
beauties of Beaumont Park, and upon 
the judicious improvements h at were 
making, had been made» and would, no 
doubt, be very soon made. Mrs. Beao* 
mont, at last^ relieved bis or her own im« 
patience by commissioning Mr. Twigg 
to walk round the improvements by him- 
self. — iBy himself she insisted it should be> 
that she. might have his unbiassed judge* 
jnent upon the two lines which had been 
mailed for the new belt or screen ;. and he 
.was also to decide, whether they should 
call it a belt or a screen.— Honoured 
with this commissLon> he struck off into 
the walk to which Mrs« Beaumont 
pointed, and biegan his solitary progress* 
Mr* Beaumont then urged his mother 
to go on with her explanation. — Mrs. 
Beaumont tl;)ought, that she could not 
hazard much by flattering the vanity of 
a man on that subject on which perhaps 
.it is most easily flattered ; therefore, after 
f ufficient delicacy of circumlocution, skfi 
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informed her son, that tliere was a young | 
iaily, who was actually dying for love of I 
him; whose extreme fondness would 
make her live but in him ; and who, be- ' 
side having a natural ductility of charao* 
ter, and softness of temper, was perfectly 
free from any formidable superiority of 
intellect, and had the most exalted opi- 
nion of his capacity, as well as of his 
character and accomplishments; in short> 
such an enthusiastic adoration, as would 
induce that belief in the infallibility of a 
husband, which must secure to bim the 
fullest enjoyment • of domestic peace, 
power, and pre-eminence. fl 

Mr. Beaumont seemed less moved tlian H 
his mother had calculated that the va- 
nity of man must he, by such a declara- 
tion — discovery it could not be called. — 
" If I am to take aU this seriously, ma^ ^M 
dam," replied he, laughinc^, " and if, ait' V 
pied de la leltre, my vanity is to believe, 
that this damst'l is dying for love; yet 
still I have so little chivalry in my nature, _ 
that I cannot understand how it woulA H 
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add to my happiness, to sacrifice myself 
to save her life. That I am well suited 
to her, I am as willing as vanity can make 
me to believe; but how is it to be proved 
that the lady is suited to me ?" 

^* My dear, these thingis do not admit 
of logical proofi" 

"Well-Amoral, sentimental, or any 
kind of proof you please." 

^^ Have you no pity ? and is not pity 
sikin to love ?" 

"Akin ! O yes, ma'am, it is akin ; but 
for that very reason it may not be a friend 
-rHrdations^ you kno w, in these daya» are 
as often enemies as friends." 

f*Vile pun! far-fetched quibble!—* 
provoking boy^-^But I see you are not in 
a humour to be. serious, so I will take 
another time to talk to you of ^his a& 
fiiir." 

*' Now or never, ma'am, for : mercy's 
sake !" 

" Mercy's sake ! you who show none 
—Ah! this is the way with you men; 
all this is play to you, but death to us^'* . 
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" Death! dear ma'am; larlies, yoit 
know as well as I do, don't die of love \n 
these days.— -You would not make a fool 
of your son ?" 

" I could not; nor could any other 
woman, that is clear, — but amongst us, 
I'm afraid we have, undesignedly indeed} I 
but irremediably, made a fool of this poor \ 
confiding girl." ' ' 

" But, ma'am, in whom did she con- 
fide ? not in me, I'll swear. I have no* I 
thing to reproach myself with, thank 
God ! — My conscience is clear ; I have 
been as ungallant as possible, I have 
been as cruel as my nature would permit. 
I am sure no one can charge me with 
giving false promises — I scarcely speak, 
— nor false hopes, for I scarcely look at 
tbe young lady." 

" So then, you know who the young ] 
lady in question is?" 

"Perhaps I ought not to pretend t» ] 
know." 

" That would be useless aflfectatiodj I 
alas! for I fear many know, and hav« I 
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seen^ and heard^ much more than you 
have*— or I either." 

Here Mrs. Beaumont observed that her 
son's colour changed, and that he sud* 
denly grew serious : aware that she had 
now touched upon the right chord, she 
struck it again, — " with a master's hand 
and prophet's fire." She declared, that 
all the world took it for granted, that 
}Aiss Hunter was to be married to Mr. 
Beaumont ; that it was talked of every 
where; that she was asked continually 
by her correspondents, when the mar- 
riage was to take place ? — in eonfirma* 
tion of which assertion, she produced 
bundles of letters from her pockets, from 
Mrs. and Miss, and from Lady this, and: 

Lady that- . 

" Nay,'' continued she, " if it were 
confined even to the circle of one's pri* 
vate friends and acquaintance, I should 
not fio much mind it, for one might con* 
tradict, and have it contradicted, and one 
might send the poor thing away to some 
watering«place, and the report might 
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die away, as reports do — sometimes. But 
all that sort of thing is too late to think 
of DOW — for the thing is public! quite 
public! got into the newspapers! Here's 
a paragrapli I cut out this very morning 
from my paper, lest the poor girl should 
see it. The other day, I believe you 
saw it yourself, there was something of 
the same sort. — * We hear that as soon 
as lie comes of age, Mr. Beaumont, of 
Beaumont Park, is to lead to the altar 
of Flymen Miss Hunter, sister to Sir 
John Hunter, of Devonshire.' Well, — 
after you left the room, Albina took up 
the paper you had been reading; and 
when she saw this paragraph, I thought 
«he would have dropped. — I did not 
know what to do. Whatever I could saj^ 
you know, would only make it worse. 
I tried to turn it off, aud talked of twenty 
things; but it would not do — no> no, it 
is too serious for that, — Well, though I 
believe she would rather have put her 
hand in the fire, she had the courage 
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apeak to ai$ about it herself." ■ 
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• ** And what did she say, ma'am V* in- 
quired Mr. Beaumont eagerly. 

^ Poor simple creature 1 she had but 
one idea — that you had seen it! — that she 
would not for the world you had read it. 
What would you think of her --i> she 
nhould nev&r be able to meet you again*— 
What could she do ? It must be contra* 
dieted — somebody most contradict it. 
Then she 'worried me to have it contra- 
dicted in the papers. Z told her i did not 
well know how that could be done, and 
urged, that it would be much more pru- 
dent not to fix attention upon the parties 
by more paragraphs. But she was not 
in a state to -think of prudence ;-— no. 
What would you think was the only idea 
in her mind P— -If I would not write, she 
would write that minute, herself, and 
tign her name* This, and a thousand 
wild things, she said, till I was forced to 
be ^ite angiy, and to tell her, she mutst 
be governed by those who had more* dig* 
eretion than herself. Then she was so 
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subdued, so ashamed — really my hearl 
bled for Uer, even whilst I scolded her. 
But it is quite necessary to be harsh with 
her; for she has no more foresight, nor 
art, nor command of herself sometimes, 
than a child of five years old. I assure 
you, I was rejoiced to get her away be- 
fore Mr. Palmer came, for a new eye 
coming into a family sees so much one 
wouldn't wish to be seen. You know 
it would be terrible to have the poor 
young creature commif. and expose herself 
to a stranger so early in life. Indeed, as 
it is, 1 am persuaded no one will ever 
think of marrying her, if you do no) 
——In worldly prudence — but of tUi 
she has not an atom — in worldly pruden* 
■■he might do better, or as well, certain! 
for her fortune will be very considerablei 
Sir John means to add to it, when he gels 
the Wigram estate ; and the old uncle, 
I Wigram, can't live for ever. — But poor 

I Albina, I dare swear, does not know 

wjiat fortune she is to have, nor what 
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you hare. Love ! loye ! all for love I — 

and all in vain. She is certainly verjr 

much to be pitied." 

' Longer might Mrs. Beaumont have 
continued in monologue, without danger 
of interruption from her son, who stood 
resolved to hear the utmost sum of all 
that she should say on the subject. Never 
interrupting her, he only filled certain 
pauses, that seemed expectant of reply, 
with the phrases — ** I am very sorry^ 
indeed, ma^am'* — and, ^^ Really, ma'am, 
it is out of my power to help it." But 
Mrs. Beaumont observed, that the latter 
phrase had been omitted as she pro- 
ceeded — and " I am very sorry ^ indeed^ 
mdami' he repeated less as words of 
course, and more and more as if they 
came from the heart. Having so far, 
successfully, as she thought, worked upon 
her son's good nature, and seeing her 
daughter through the trees coming to- 
wards them, she abruptly exclaimed, — 

^^ Promise me, at all events, dearest 
Edward, I conjure you; promise me that 
VOL. HI. fi 
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you will not make proposals any whert 
else, without letting me know of it before- 
hand, — and give me time" — joining her 
hands in a supplicating attitude — "give 
me but a few weeks, to prepare my poor 
little Albina for this sad, sad stroke !" 

" I promise you, madam, that I will 
not directly, or indirectly, make an offer 
of my hand or heart, to any woman, 
without previously letting you know mj> 
determination. And as for a few weeks, 
more or less — my mother, surely, need 
not supplicate, but simply let me know 
her wishes — even without her reasona, 
they would hare been sufficient with me* 
Do I satiny you now, madam ?" 

" More than satisfy — as you ever do» 
ever will, my dear son." 

" But you will require no more on thi» 
subject — I must be left master of myself," 

" Indubitably — certainly — master of 
yourself — most certainty — of course." 

Mr, Beaumont was going to add somo> 
thing beginning with—" It is better, ai 



thing beginnmg witn— •• ii is ueiier, a* ™ 

Lonce, to tell you, that I can never^— 4^| 
I 



But IVErs. Beaumont stopped bim witk — 
**Hushl my deanr^ husbl not a word 
tBore;,. Ibr here is Amelia, and I cannot 
talk on thia subjeet before ber^ y«i 
iBia]ir«->«-»~-My beloved Amelia, how lan^ 
gtiid jon look ; i fear, tliat^ to please 
me^ you: ha^o' tadcen too long' a walk ; aawl 
Mr. Palmer won't see you in your best 
laoks,. after Jtlh-^^-Wbat note is>. that you 
haaeiiT your haod ^" 

^ A note from Miss^ Walsingbaea) 
maaiaui/* 

*' QlrF the chicken* pox! take cara.J 
tetters^ nates^. every thing may Gcniv«iy 
tbe' iiffectioB^" cried Mes^ BcaMmoat^ 
snatching tlte paper.-^^^ttow* couid 
dearest; Miss, WaJUingham be so giddy, 
as. tp ajQS.wer my note, after what I said 
in my postscript! — How did this lyote 
ammr 

*^ fip the littla po«t«boy,. mamma; I 
■Mt Unital the pqiter^s laigrn.'* 

^ Bu* whad b^all Om strange thing P' 
said Mrs. Beaumont, after having lead 
the Boie^ twioeio?er.^<^IljGDn«aittfid a cer- 

E 2 
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titicate from the parish minister, and 
churchwardens, apothecary, and sur- 
geon, bearing witness, one and all, that 
there was no individual man, woman, or 
child, in the parish, or within three miles 
of Walsingham House, who was even 
under any suspicion of having the chick- 
en-pox. 

" My father desires me to send Mrs. 
Beaumont the enclosed clean bill of health 
— by which she will find, that we need 
be no longer subject to quarantine ; and* 
unless some other reasons prevent our 
having the pleasure of seeing her, we 
may hope soon, that she will favour ns 
with her long promised visit. 

" Yours, sincerely, 

" Marianne Walsingham." 

*• I am delighted," said Mrs. Beau- 
mont, " to find it was a false report, and 
that we shall not be kept, the Lord knows 
how long, away from the dear Walsing- 
hams." 

" Then we can go to them to-morrow^ 
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can't we, mamma? And I will write^ and 
sayso, shall I ?" said Amelia. 

" No need to write, my dear; if we 
promise for any particular day, and are 
not able to go, that seems unkind, and is 
taken ill, you see. And as Mr. Palmer 
ist^oming, we can't leave him." 

** But he will go with us, surely,*' 
said Mr. Beaumont. " The Walsing- 
hams are as much his relations as we are ; 
and if he comes two hundred miles to see 
us, he will, surely, go seven to see them." 

*^True," said Mrs. Beaumont; "but 
it is civil and kind, to leave him to fix 
liisownday^ — poor old gentleman. After 
so long a journey, we must allow him 
some rest. — Consider, he can't go gallop- 
ing about as you do, dear Edward." 

** But,'' said Amelia, " as the Wal- 
singhams know he is to be in the country, 
they will, of course, come to see him im- 
mediately." 

•*'How do they know he is to be in the 
country ?" 

** I thought — I took it for granted^ you 
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told them so, mamma, when you wrote 
about not going to Walsinghara Houae, 
on Mr. Walsiughatn's birth day." 

" No, my dear; I was so full of tbe 
chicken-pox, and terrour about you, I 
could think of nothing else," 

*' Thank you, dear mother — but now, 
that is out of the question, I had best 
write a line by the return of the post-boy, 
to say, that Mr. Palmer is to be here to- 
day, and that he stay^ only one week." 

" Certainly ! love — but let rae write 
ftbout it, for I have particular reasons. 
And my dear, now we are by ourselves. 
Jet me caution you not to mention that 
Mr. Palmer can «tay but one week, — 
In the first place, — it is uncivil to him, 
for we are not sure of it; and it is like 
driving him away : and, in the next 
place, thefe are reasons I can't explain to 
you, that know so little of the world, my 
dear Amelia — but, in general, it isalwaye 
foolish to mention things." 

"Always foolish to mention things I" 
cried Mr. Beaumont, smiling. 
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^t0f th» sort, I mean ;'' HBaid Mm. 
Beaumont, a little-disooncerted. 

^* Of what sort ?" peesisted iier ^on. 

^•Hush! my dear; heres the post* 
boj and the ass.'' 

••* Any letters, ray good litde boy? 
Any letters &J- xne?" 

^ I has, madam, a many for the honse. 
i>does >not know forvrho — the bag will 
tell," said the bf>y, unstrapping the bag 
from faiB shoulders. 

• "Give it to me, then," said Mrs. Bean* 
mont : <^ I am anxioiisifor lettecs-always/' 
Sine was peculiarly maKitms Tstom to lOpea 
tlM pO0t>bag, to put aisitixp to b coaTersA* 
tion which did not please her. Whilst 
seoteil on a garden^chair, under a spread- 
ing teech, our heroine, with her aeons-, 
tomed looks of mystery, examined (the 
seals of hfsx numerous and important 
letters, to ascertain whether they had 
beenjopened at the post-office, or whether 
their folds might have been pervious to 
any prying eye. -Her son tore the covers 
off the newspapers \ and, as he vnfolded 
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oDe, Amelia leaned upon his shoulder, 
and whispered, softly — 

" Any news of the fleet, brother?" 

Mrs. Beaumont, than whom Fine-eai 
himself had not quicker auditory nerves,' 
especially for indiscreet whispers, looked 
up from her letters, and examined, un- 
perceived, the countenance of Antetia, 
who was searching with eagerness the 
cohimnsof the paper. As Mr. Beaumont 
turned over the leaf, Amelia looked up,, 
and, seeing her mother's eyes fixed upon 
her, coloured ; and from want of presence 
of mind to invent aay thing better to say, 
asked, if her mother wished to have the 
papers ? 

" No," said Mrs. Beaumont, coldly— 
." not I, Amelia ; I am not such a politi- 
cian as you are grown." 

Amelia withdrew her attention, or at 
least her eyes, from the paper, and had, 
recourse to the beech-lree, the beautiful 
foliRge of which she studied with pro- 
found attention. 

"God bless me! here's news! news of 
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the fleet !" cried Beaumont, turning sud- 
denly to bis sister ; and then, recollecting 
himself, to his motiier. — ^^ Ma'am, they 
ny there has been a great engagement 
between the French and Spaniards, and 
the English— -particulars not known yet : 
but, they say, ten ^il of the French line 
are taken, and four Spaniards blown up, 
and six Spanish men-of-war disabled, and 
a treasure-ship taken. Walsingham must 
have been in the engagement— My horse ! 
—I'll gallop over this minute, and know 
from the Walsinghams if they have seen 
the papers, and if there is any thing tnore 
about it in their papers." 

** Gallop ! my dearest Edward," said 
his mother^ standing in his path, ^* but 
you don't consider Mr. Palmer——" 

** Damn Mr. Palmer! I beg your par- 
don, mother — I mean no harm to the old 
gentleman — friend of my father's — ^great 
respect for him, — I'll be back by dinner- 
time, back ready to receive him — he 
can't be here till six- only five by me, 
BOW ! Ma'am, I shall have more than 
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time to dress, too, cool as a cucumber, 
ready to receive the good old fellow." 

" In one short hour, my dear ! — seven 
miles to Walsingham House, and seven 
back again, aud all the time you will 
waste there, and to dress too— Only con- 
sider !" 

*• I do consider, ma'am ; and have 
considered every thing in the world. My 
horse will carry me there and back in 
forty-five minutes, easily, and five to 
spare, I'll be bound, — I shan't 'light — so 
Where's the paper? — I'm off." 

" Well — order your horse, and leavB 
me the paper, at least, whilst he is get- 
ting ready.— Ride by this way, and you 
will find us here— Where is this iamoM 
paragraph ?" 

Beaumont drew the paper croBapIed 
from the pocket into which he had thrust 
it — ran off for his horse, and quickly re- 
turned mounted. — *' Give me the paper, 
good friends ! — I'm off." 

*' Away then, my dear ; since you wiH 
heat yourself for nothing. But only i 




me poiDt out to you," said she, holdtftg 
the paper fast while she held it 4)p t0 
him-— *^ that this whole report rests on no 
authority whatever; not a word of it ia 
the gazette ; not a line from the adiair 
nJty; no official account;; no buUetin; 
no credit given to the rumour at Lleydlas 
stocks the same. — And how did the nqw^ 
come? Not even the news«^writer poie* 
lends it came through any the least ire^ 
spectable channel. A frigate in latitode 
the Lord knows what ! saw a fleet in a 
fog — rmight be Spanishr—mightbe Fneni:^ 
-nmigbt be English-— spoke another 
frigate some days afterwards, who heard 
firing. — Well— fi ri n g says noth ing. But 
the frigate turns this firing into an en*^ 
gagement, and a victory; and presently 
communicates the news to a ^lier^ 
md the collier tells another coUier^ 
and so it ,goes up the Thames, to >some 
wonder-maker^ standing agape for a 
para^aphy to secure a dinner. To the 
pfess the hews goes, .just as our paper 
is coming ont, and to he sure we shall 
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have a contradiction and an apology 
our next." 

*' Well, ma'am i but I will ask Mr. 
Walsingham what lie thinks^ and ghow 
him the paper." 

" Do, if you like it, my dear ; I never 
control you; but don't overheat your- 
self for nothing. What can Mr. Wal- 
singham, or ail the Walsinghams in the 
world, tell more than we can; and as to" 
showing him the paper, you know he 
takes the same paper. But don't let me 
detain you. — Amelia, who is that coming 
througli the gate ? Mr. Palmer's s^rvantj 
1 protest!" 

" Well ; it can't be, I see I" said Beau*i 
mont, dismounting, 

*' Take away your master's horse— i 
quick— quick ! — Amelia, my love, 
dress! I must haveyou ready to receiveyoun 
godfather's blessing. Consider, Mr. Pal* 
mer was your father's earliest friend; 
and besides, he is a relation, though di- 
stant: and it is always a good and pru- 
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dent thing to keep up relationshtps,j^| 
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Many a fine estate has come from very . 
distant relations, most unexpectedly. And 
even independently of all relationships, 
when friendships are properly cultivated, 
there's no knowing to what "they may 
lead ; — -not that I look to any thing of that 
sort here. But, before you jsee Mr. Pal- 
mer, just as we ai^e walking home, and 
quit;e to ourselves, let me give you some 
leading hints^ about this old gentleman's 
character, which I have gathered, no 
matter how, for your advantage, niy dear 
children. He is a humourist; and must 
not be opposed in any of his oddities r he 
is used to be waited upon, and attended' 
to, as all these men are who have lived 
in the West Indies. A bon vixmnt^ of 

s 

course. Edward, produce your best 
wines — the pillau and currie, and all that, 
leave to me. I had special notice of his 
love for a John doree, and a John doree 
I have for him. But now I am going to 
give you the master-key to his heart. 
Like all men who have made great for- 
tunes, he loves to feel continually the im- 
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portance his weahh confers ; he loves to 
feel that wealth does every thing; is su- 
perior to every thing— «-to birth and titles 
especially— it is his pride to think him- 
self, though a commoner, far above auy 
man who condescends to take a title. lie 
hates persons, of quality; therefore, whilst 
he is here, not a word in favour of angr 
titled person. Forget the^hole iHonse 
of Peerfr— send them all to Coventry-— 
all to Coventry, remember.—- And now 
yon have the key to his heart, go and 
dress, to be ready for him." 

Having thus given her private instruo* 
tkxis, and advanced her secret plans, Mrs. 
Beaumont repaired to her toilette, well 
with her morning's work. 
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CHAPTER V. 



** Chi mi fa piu carezze che non sole ^ 
O m'aingannato^ o itigaimar me viiole. 



t> 



** By St. George, there's nothing Hke 
Old England for comfort T' cried Mr* 
Palmer, settling himself in his arm-chatr 
m the evening; '^ nothing after .all, m 
any part of the known world, like Old 
England for comfort. Why, madam, 
tiiere's not another people in ithe nmverse, 
that have in any of their languages a 
name even for comfort. The French 
have been forced to borrow it ; but now 
they hare got it, they don't know how 
to use it, nor even how to pronounce it, 
poor devils ! Well, there's nothing like 
Old England for comfort," 

" Ah I nothing like Old England for 
comfort;" echoed Mrs. Beaumont, in a 
sentimental tone, though. at that instant 
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her thoughts were far distant from her 
words ; for this declaration of his love for' 
Old England alarmed lier with the notion 
that he might change his mind about 
returning immediately to Jamaica, and 
that he might take root again and tlourish 
for years to come in his native soil — per- 
haps in her neighbourhood, to the bane- 
of all her favourite projects. What would- 
become of her scheme of marrying Ame- 
lia to the baronet, and her son to the 
docile Albina? What would become of 
the scheme of preventing him from being 
acquainted with the Walsinghams? For 
a week it might be practicable to keep 
them asunder hy policising, but this could 
never be effected if he were to settle, or 
even to make any long stay, in the coun- 
try. The Walsinghams would be affront- 
ed, and then what would become of their 
interest in the county f Her son could 
not be returned without that. And, 
worse than all the rest, Mr. Palmer might 
take a fancy to see these Walsinghams, 
who were as nearly related to bim as the 
Beaumonts; and seeing, he might pre- 
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fer; and preferring, he might possibly 
leave half, nay, perhaps the whole, of his 
large fortune to them, — and thus all her 
hopes and projects might at once be frus* 
trated. Little aware of the long and per- 
plexing trains of ideas, which his honest 
ejaculation in favour of his native coun- 
try had raised, 'Mr. Palmer went on with 
his own comfortable thoughts. 

^* And of all the comforts our native 
land affords, I know of none so grateful 
to the heart," continued he, " as good 
friends, which are to be found no where 
else in such perfection. A man at my 
time of life misses many an old friend on 
his return to his native country ; but then 
he sees them still in their representatives, 
and loves them again in their children. 
Mr. Beaumont looked at me, at that in- 
stant, so like his fatiier — he is the image 
of what my friend was, when I first knew 
him." 

" I am rejoiced you see the likeness," 
said Mrs. Beaumont. — " Amelia, my 
dear, pour out the coffee." 
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" Aod Miss Beaumont, too, has Just 
bis expression of counteuaDoe, which sur- 
prises me more, lu her deUcate features. 
Upon my word, I have reason to be proad 
of my god-daughter, as far as appeap- 
aoces go; arod with EiigHiihH'omen Ap* 
pearances, fair as t^tcy may be, seldoB 
are even so good as tite truth. There's 
ber father's smile ag-aia for me — Young 
lady, if that smile deceives, there's no 
truth Ib woman/' 

" Do not you find our coffee here very 
bad, compared with wluit you have been 
Bsed to abroad ?" &aid Mrs. Beaumont. 

** I do rejoice to find myself here quiet 
ia the country," continued Mr. Palmer, 
without hearing the lady's question; "do* 
thing after all like a. good Old English fa- 
mily, where every thing speaks plenty 
and hospitality, without waste or osten- 
tation j and wliereyou are received with a 
hearty welcome, without compliments; 
aud let do just as you please, without 
form, and without being persecuted by 
politeness." 
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! T^is wms >tbe image of an English 
e^iintry fitmitf impressed nearly ;upon the 
good old geatteman's imagination, whioii 
iHid remained there fresh and unchanged 
simoe tbe days of bis youth ; and he nooir 
took it for givmted» -that he shoisM see tt 
realised Jn the -family of his late friefid.. 

^^I was afr^^" resumed Mrs. BecHi 
mont, <^ that, after being so long accuse 
tarmed to a, West-Indian life, you would 
find many things unpleasant toyonrfeel* 
lOigs^here — Bat you ane.sokind, so ac* 
oonnnedating. Is it really possible, that 
you have not, since your return to Eng* 
Ifuad, experienced any uncomfortable 
sensations, suffered any serious injury to 
jmur health, my tlear sir, from the damps 
smd chills of onr climate ?'' 

" Why, now I think of it, I have — I 
have a cough,*' said Mr. Palmer, cough- 
ing. 

•Mrs. Beaumont officiously shut the 
window. 

<< J do acknowledge that England js not 
i{ttite 4BO superior to all other countries in 
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her climate as in every thing else : yet I 
don't ' damn the chmate like a lord.' At 
my time of life, a man must expect to be 
a valetudinarian, and it would be unjust 
to blame one's native climate for that. 
But a man of seventy- five must live where 
he can, not where he will ; and Dr. 

Y tells me, that I can live no where 

but in the West Indies." 

" O, sir, never mind Dr. Y ," ex- 
claimed young Beaumont: " live with us 
in England. Many Englishmen live to a 
great age surely, let people say what they 
will of the climate." 

" But, perhaps, brother," interposed 
Amelia, " those who, like Mr. Palmer, 
have lived much in a warm climate, might 
find a return to a cold country danger- 
ous } and we should consider what is best 
for him, not merely what is most agree- 
able to ourselves." 

*' True, my dearest Amelia," said Mrs. 
Beaumont; " and to be sure Dr. Y- 
is one of our most skilful physicians; 1 
could not be so rash or so selfish as to set 
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my private wishes^ or my private opinion, 

in opposition to Dr. Y :'s advice. But 

surely, my dear sir, you won't let one 
physician, however eminent, send you 
away from us all, and banish you again 
from England ? We have a very, clever 
physician here, Dr, Wheeler, in whom I 
have the greatest confidence. In ' my 
own case« I confess, I should prefer his 
judgement to any of the London fashion- 
able physicians, who are so fine and so 
hurried, that they can't take time to study 
one's particular constitution, and hear all 
one has to say to them. Now, that is 
Wheeler's great excellence— and I should 
so like to hear his opinion. I am sure^ 
if he gives it against me, I will not say a 
word more : if he decides for Jamaica, I 
may be vexed, but I should make it a 
point of conscience to submit, and not to 
urge my good friend to stay in England 
at his own peril. Happy they who can 
live where they please, and whose for- 
tune puts it in their power to purchase 
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any climate, and to combine the < 
forts and luxuries of alt countries." 

Nothing more was said upon the sub- 
ject: Mrs. Beaiimont turned the converJ- 
satioD to the difierent luxuries of the West 
and Eaiit Indies. Mr. Palmer, fatigued 
by hia journey, retired early to rest, littl« 
dreaming that his kind hostess wakedy 
whilst he slept, for the purpose of pre* 
paring a physician to give it proper opi- 
nion upon his case. Mrs. Beaumont left 
a note to her favourite Dr. Wheeler, to 
be sent very early in the morning. As if 
by accident, the doctor dropped in at 
breakfast time, and Mrs. Beaumont de- 
clajed, that it was the luckiest chance 
imaginable, that he should happen to call 
just when she was wishing to see him. 
When the question in debate was stated 
to him, he, with becoming gravity of 
countenance and suavity of manner, en- 
tered into a discussion upon tlie effect of 
hot and cold climates upon the solids, 
uid fluids, and nerrous system i n general ; 
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then upoii English canst itutions in par^ 
ticolar ; and, lastlj^^ upon idiosyncrasies. 

This last word cost Mr. Palmer half his 
breakfast : on hearing- it he turned down 
his cup with a profound sigh, and pushed 
hw ptatefrom him ; indications which did 
0ot escape the physician's demure eye. 
G«iaing confidence from the weakness of 
the patient. Dr. Wheeler now boldly pro- 
nounced, that, in his opinion, any gentle- 
maaEiyWhoi afiber having habituated himself 
Umg to a hot climate^ as Jamaica, for in^* 
stance,, should come late in life to reside 
in a colder climate, as England, for eX'* 
ample, must run very great hazard in- 
deed; nay, he- could almost venture to 
predict, would fall a victim to the sudden 
tenaioa of the lax fibres^. 

Though a man of sound good sense in 
most things, Mr. Palmer's weakness was^ 
oa medical subjects, as great as his igno- 
rance; bis superstitious faith in physi- 
cians was as implicit as either Dr. Wheeler 
or Mrs. Beaumont could desire. 

« Then^" said Mr. Palmer, with a sigh 
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still deeper than the first — for the firstwa« 
for himself and the second for his coun- 
try — *' Then Eii^and, Old England ! fare- 
well, for ever ! All my judges pronounce 
sentence of transportation upon me!" 

Mr. Beaumont and Amelia, in eager 
and persuasive tones of remonstrance and 
expostulation, at once addressed the doc- 
tor, to obtain a mitigation or suspension 
of his sentence. Dr. Wheeler, albeit un- 
nsed to the imperative mood, reiterated 
his dictum. Though little accustomed to 
hold his opinion against the arguments 
or the wishes of the rich and fair, he» 
upon this occasion, stood his ground 
against Miss and Mr. Beaumont wonder- 
fully wt'll for nearly five minutes ; till, to 
his utter perplexity and dismay, he saw 
Mrs. Beaumont appear amongst his as- 
sailants. 

" Well, I said I would submit, and not 
say a word. If Dr. Wheeler was against 
me" — she began — " but I cannot sit by 
silent ; I must protest against this cruel^ 
cruel decree, so contrary too to what 
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I hoped and expected would be Dr. 
Wheeler's opinion." 

Poor Dr. Wheeler twinkled and seemed 
Bs if he would have robbed his eyes, not 
sure whether he was awake or in a dream. 
In his perplexity, he apprehended that 
he had misunderstood Mrs. Beaumont's 
note, and he now prepared to make his 
way round again through the solids and 
the fluids, and the whole nervous system, 
till, by favour of idiosyncrasy, he hoped 
to get out of his difficulty, and to allow 
Mr. Palmer to remain on British ground. 
Mrs. Beaumont's face, in spite of her 
powers of simulation, lengthened and 
lengthened, and darkened and darkened, 
as he proceeded in his recantation ; but, 
when the exception to the general axiom 
was fairly made out, and a clear permit 
to remain in England granted, by such 
high medical authority, she forced a 
smile, and joined loudly in the general 
congratulations. Whilst her son was tri- 
umphing and shaking hands with Mr, 
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Palmer, sbc slipped doim stairs atter Dr. 
WheeJer. 

" Ah, doctor ! Wbat hare you done ! 
Ruined me ] ruined me I Didn't you read 
my note ? Didn't you understand it ?— I 
tboDght a word to tbe wise was enough." 

" Why ! — Then it was as I understood 
it at first 't So i thought ; but then I f^tk* 4 
eied 1 must be mistaken afterwards ; fot i 
when 1 expected support, my dear ma^ J 
dam, you opposed my opinion in favour J 
of Jamaica more warmly than any one^- 
and what was I to think ?" 

" To think. ! Oh, my dear doctor, you, j 
might have gaessed that was only a shai 
oppositioQ." 

" But, my dear ma'am," cried Dr. 
Wheefer, who, though the mildest man, 
was now worked up to something like in- 
dignation — " My dear ma'am I sham J 
upon sham is too much for any man !" >> ^| 

The doctor went down stairs murmur- 
ing. Thus, by excess of hypocrisy, our 
heroine disgusted even her own adhe- 
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rente, ia which she has the honour to re^ 
semble some of the most wily politiciana 
fiuDOiis in Ei^lish history. But she was 
too wise ever to let any one who could 
isenre or injure her go discontented out of 
her presence. 

** My dear, good Dr. Wheeler, I never 
saw you angry before. Come, come/* 
cried Mrs. Beaumont, sliding a douceur 
into bis band, <* friends must not be vexed 
for trifles ; it was only a mistake de part 
tt d*autr€y and you'll return here to- 
morrow, in your way home, and break« 
fast with us ; and now we understand one 
another. And," added she, in a whis- 
per, '^ we can talk over things, and have 
your cool judgement best, when only 
jou, and I, and Mr. Palmer, are present. 
You comprehend — " 

Those who practise many manmuvres^ 
and carry on many intrigues at the same 
tkne, have this advantage, that if one 
fails, the success of another compensates 
for the disappointment. However she 
might have been vexed by this slight 
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confre-temps with Dr. Wheeler, Mrs. 
Beaumont had ample compensation of 
different sorts this day; some due to her 
own exertions, some owing to accident. 
Her own exertions prevented her dear 
Albina Hunter from returning; for Mrs. 
Beaumont never sent the promised car- 
riage — only a note of apology — a nail 
had run into one of the coach-horse's feet. 
To accident she owed, that the Walsing- 
hams were not at home when her son gal- 
Joped over to see them the next morning, 
and to inquire what news from Captain 
Walsingham. That day's paper also 
brought a contradiction of the report of 
the engagement and victory; so that 
Mrs. Beaumont's apprehensions on this 
subject were allayed; and she had no 
doubt that, by proper management, with 
a sufficient number of notes and mes- 
sages, misunderstandings, lame horses, 
and crossings upon the road, she might 
actually get through the week, without 
letting the Walsinghams see Mr, Palmerj 
or at least without more than a vis, or 
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moriring visit, from which no- great dan- 
ger conld be apprehended. ** Few> in* 
' deed, have so much character," thought 
the, << or so much dexterity in showing it» 
ai to make a dangerous impression in the 
course of a formal morning visit." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



*' Ah ! c est mentir tant soit peu; j*en conviens; 
C*e8t un grand mal— ^mais il produit un bien.*' 

^ VOLTAIRX. 



The third day went off still more suc- 
cessfully. Dr. Wheeler called at break- 
fast^ frightened Mr. Palmer out of his 
senses about his health, and convinced 
hiin, that his life depended upon his 
immediate return to the climate of Ja- 
maica. — So this point was decided. 

Mrs. Beaumont, calculating, justly, 
fhat the Walsinghams would return Mr. 
Beaumont's visit, and come to pay their 
respects to Mr. Palmer, this morning; 
settled, as soon as breakfast was over, a 
plan operations, which should keep 
Mr. Palmer out till dinner time. ^< He 
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must see the charming drive which her 
son had made round his improvements ; 
and she must have the pleasure of showt 
ing it to him herself; and she assured 
him that he might trust to her driv^ 
ing. 

So into Mr. Beaumont's garden*chair 
he got; and when she had him fairly 
prisoner, she carried him far away from 
ail danger of intruding visitors. It may 
readily be supposed, that our heroine 
made good use of the five or six hours' 
leisure for manoeuvring, which she thus 
gecnred. 

- iSo. frank and cordial was this simple^ 
hearted old man^ any one but Mrs« 
Beaiintiont would have thought that with 
iiim no manoouVFing wastiecessary ; that 
•he need only have trusted to his friend- 
ship and generosity, and have directly 
told him her wishes. He was so prepos- 
siessed in her favour, as being the widow 
of his friend, that he was almost incapa* 
ble of suspecting her of any unhandsome 
conduct ; besides, having had little con^ 
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verse with modern ladies, his imagination 
was so prepossessed with the old-fashioa- 
ed picture of a respectable widow lady 
and guardian mother, that he took it foe 
granted Mrs. Beaumont was just like 
one of the good matrons of former times, 
like Lady Bountiful, or Lady Lizard; 
and, as such, he spoke to her of iier fiw 
mily coucerns, in all the openness of a 
heart, which knew no guile. tj 

" Now, my good Mistress Beaumon^l 
you mtist look upon me just as my friend ' 
the colonel would have done; as a man, 
who has your family interests at heart 
just as much as if I were one of your- 
selves. And let me into all your little 
a^airs, and trust me with all your little 
plans, and let us talk over things toge- 
ther, and settle how every thing can b« 
done for the best, for the young people. 
You know, I have no relations in the 
world, but your family, and the Wal- 
siiighams, of whom, by the by, I know 
nothing. No one living has any claim 
upon me: I can leave or give my own 
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just as 1 please; and you and yours 
are, of course, my first objects — and for 
the liow, and the what, and the when, I 
must consult you ; and only beg you to 
keep it in mind, that I would as soon 
give as bequeath, and rather; for as to 
what a man leaves to his friends, he can 
only have the satisfaction of thinking 
that they will be the better for him after 
he is dead and gone, which is but cold 
comfort; but what he gives, he has the 
warm comfort of seeing them enjoy whilst 
he is alive with them." 

"Such a generous sentiment 1" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Beaumont, *' and so unlike 
persons in general who have large for- 
tunes at their disposal ! I feel so much 
obliged, so excessively " 

" Not at all, not at all, not at all — no 
more of that, no more of that, my good 
lady. The colonel and I were friends^ 
so there can be no obligation between 
us, nor thanks, nor speeches. But, just 
as if you were talking to yourself, tell me 
F5 
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your mind. And if there are any little em- 
batrassnaents, that the son may want to 
cUbt off on coming of age ; or if there's 
any thing wanting to yonr dower, my dear 
madam ;orif there should be any marriagpi 
in the wind, where a few thousands, more 
or )ess> might be the making or the break- 
ing: of a heart;— -let me hear about it all : 
and do me the justice to let: me have' the 
{^asure of making the y^nng folks, and 
the old folks too, happy their own -way--* 
for I bate no notion of insisting on all 
people being happy my way— -no, no ! 
Vwe too much English liberty in^me for 
that; and I'm sure, you, my good iady, 
-are as great a foe as I am to all family 
jnanagements and mysteries, where the 
old don't know what the young do, nor 
:the young what the old think. No, no 
— that's all nonsense, and French con- 
vent work—nothing like a good Old" En- 
:glish family. So, tny dear Mistress 
:^fieaumont, out'with it all, and make.me 
* one of yourselves, free of the family from 
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this minute. Here's my hand and heart 
upon itr— an old friend VK^y presume so 
far." 

This frankness would have opened any 
hearts except Mrs. Beaumont's. jBut it 
is the misfortune of artfol people, that 
tbieycQ^twot helieve others ,J;o he. art- 
Idfis. Either they think jsimplicity. of cha« 
racter, folly; or else they suspect that 
openness is only affect^, as a bait tp 
draw them into sni^res. Our. heroine ha* 
laAced for a moment between those two 
notions. She could not believe Mr.. Pal- 
iner to he an absolute fooU — no ; his hav* 
iog made such a large fortune, forbad 
that, thought. Then he must have 
thrown himself thus open, merely to 
try her^ and to come at the knowledge 
of debts and embarrassments, which, if 
brought to light, would lower his opinion 
of the prudence of the family. 
, ." iMy , excellent friend, to be candid 
with you," she began, <^ there is no need 
of your generosity at present, to relieve 
my jion from any. embarrassments ; for I 
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know that he has no debts whatever. 
And I am confident he will make my 
jointure every thing, and more than eve- 
ry thing, 1 could desire. And, as to mar- 
riages, my Amelia is so young, there's 
time enough to consider." 

"True, irue; and she does well to take 
time to consider. But though T don't 
understand these matters much, she looks 
mightily like the notion I have of a girl 
that's a little bit in love." 

" In love ! O my dear sir! you don't 
say so — In love!" 

" Why, I suppose I should not say in 
love ; there's some other way of express- 
ing it come into fashion since my time, 
no doubt. And even then, I know that 
was not to be said of a young lady, till 
signing and sealing day ; but it popped 
out, and I can't get it hack again, so you 
must even let It pass. And what harm 
— for you know, madam, without love, 
what would become of the world 
though I was jilted once and away, I 
knowledge— but forgive and forget. 
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don't like the girl a whit the worse, for be- 
-iDg a little bit tender hearted. For I'm mf>* 
•rally certain, even from the little I have 
heard her say, and from the way she has 
been brought up, and from her being her 
father's daughter and her mother's, ma- 
-dam, she could not fix her affections on 
any one that would not do honour to her 
choice, or — which* is only sajring the same 
thing in other words — that you and I 
should not approve." 

•* Ah, there's the thing I" said Mrs* 
Beaumont, sighing. 

" Why now I took it into my head 
from a blush I saw this morning,, though 
how I came to notice it I don't know, for 
to my recollection I have not noticed a 
girl's blushing before these twenty years 
•T-But, to be sure, here I have as near an in- 
terest, almost, as if she was my own daugh- 
ter — I say, from the blush I saw this morn- 
ings when young Beauinont was talking of 
the gallop he had taken to inquire about 
Captain Walsingham, I took it into my 
head that he was the happy man." 
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" O ! my dear sir, be never made any 
proposal for Amelia," that was strict- 
ly true, — " Nor, I am sure, never thought 
of it, as far as ever I heard," 

The saving clause of " as far as I even 
heard," prevented this last assertion from 
coming under that description of ialaep 
hoods denominated downright lies. 

** Indeed, liow could he ?" pursued 
Mrs. Beaumont, " for you know he is no 
match for Amelia; he has notliing in tlie 
world but his commission. No; there 
never was any proposal from that quar- 
ter; aud, of course, it is impossible my 
daughter could think of a man, who has 
no thoughts of her." 

*' You know best, my good madam'; 
1 merely spoke at raudom. . I'm the 
worst guesser in the world, especially on 
these matters ; what people tell me, L 
know ; and neither more nor less." ■». 

Mrs. Beaumont rejoiced in the simpli- 
city of her companion — " Then, my good 
friend, it is but fair to tell you," said phe,. 
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« A lover, hey! Who?" 

<* Ah, there's the misfortUDe ; it is . a 
tbing I never can consent to/' 
. '"Hal then now it is out! There's 
the reason the girl blushes, and is so:ab- 
sent at times." 

• A plan now oc(iurred to ^rs. Beau- 
mont's scheming imagination, which she 
thought the master-piece of policy. She 
determined to account for whatever symp* 
toms of embarrassment Mr. Palmer might 
'Observe in her daughter, by attributing 
them to a thwarted attachment for Sir 
John Hunter; and Mrs. Beaumont re- 
solved to make a merit to Mr. Palmer of 
iOpposing this match, because the lover 
was a baronet, and she thought that Mr. 
Palmer would be pleased by her showing 
an aversion to the thoughts of her daugh- 
ters marrying a sprig of quality* This 
ingenious method of paying her court to 
her open-hearted friend, at the expense 
'equally of truth and of her daughter, 
she^ executed with her usual address. 

" Well,— I am heartily glad, my deajr 
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good madam, to Hiid that you have the 
same prejudice against sprigs of quality 
that I have. One good commoner is 
worth a millioD of them, to my mind. 
So I told a puppy of a nephew of oiine^ 
who would go and buy a baronetage, 

forsooth disinherited him! but he is 

dead, poor puppy." 

"Poor young man! But this is aH'' 
new to me," said Mrs. Beaumont^ witb 
well-feigned surprise. 

" But did not you know, my dear 
madam, that I had a nephew, and thatCa 
be is dead ?" 

" O, yes; but not the particulars.'' 

"No; the particulars I never talkl 
of— not to the poor dog's credit. It's 
well he's dead, for if he had lived, I am 
afraid I should have forgiven him. No, 
no; I never would. But there is no use 
in thinking any more of that. — What 
were we saying E O, about your Ame- 
lia — our Amelia, let me call her. If she 
is so much attached, poor thing, to this 
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•wn 19 against him to my fancy> yet,, it 
is to be presumed, he has good qualities 
ta'l>alaQce that, since she values him^ 
and young people must be young, and 
have their little foolish prepossessions for 
title, and so forth. To be sure, I should 
have thought my friend's daughter above 
that, of such a good family as she is, and 
with such good sense as she inherits too. 
But we have all our foibles, I suppose. 
And since it is so with Amelia, why do 
let me see this baronet-swain of hers, and 
let me try what good I can find, out in 
him> and let me bring myself, if I caa^ 
over my prejudices. And then you, my 
dear madam^ so good and kind a mother 
as you are, will make an effort too oa 
your part ; for we must see the girl hap* 
py, if it is not out of all sense and reasoD. 
And if the man be worthy of her, it i$ 
not his fault that he is a sprig of quality ; 
and we must forgive and forget, and give 
our consent, my dear Mrs. Beaumont" 

" And would you ever give your con- 
sent to her marrying Sir John Hunter ?" 
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cried Mrs. Beaumont, breathless with 
amazement, and for a moment thrown off 
her guard so as to speak quite naturally. 
The sudden diCFerence in her tone and 
manner struck even her unsuspicious 
companion, and he attributed it to dis- 
pleasnre at his last bint. 

" Why, my very dear good friend's 
wife, forgive me," said he, " for thi« ia- 
terference, and for, as it seems, opposing 
your opinion about your daughter's mnr- 
riage, which no man has a right to do— - 
but if you ask me plump, whether I 
could forgive her for marrying Sip JohK 
Hunter, Ianswer,forI can speak nothing 
but the truth, I would, if he is a worthy 
man." '^ 

" I thought," said Mrs. Beaumont, as- 
tonished, " yon disinherited your owa 
nephew, because he took a baronet's title, ^ 
against your will." ' H 

*' liless you ! no, my dear madam — 
that did displease nie to be sure — but that 
was the least cause of displeasure 1 had. 
I let the world fiincy and say what they H 
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would, rather than briug faults to light. 
—But no more about that." 

>< But did not you |»ake an oath that 
you would never leave a ^hiilhng of your 
fortune to any sprig of quality V^ 
- i^ Never ! my dearest madam ! neverf" 
csriicd Mr. Palmer, laughing. ** Never 
« iros such a gander. See what oaths peopJe 
^t into one's mouth.'* 

*^ And what lies the world tells," said 
Mrs. Beaumont 

1 ..*' And beKeves,'-.«aidMr. Pfdmer, wiSU 
»jsl)r smile. 

i Tte smrprise that Mrs. BeauHMtit felt, 
JR^as mixed wrth;astrange\anfl -rapid con- 
Aisi^n jof other sentiments: cegret .for 
liaving'wasted such aifoantity pf contrir 
9ancei»nd manoeuvring against an. imagi^ 
naiy difficulty. All< this arose /rom her 
■t»^ easy . belief of secret underhand infor^ 
mutioTU 

Through the maze of artifioe in which 
irtie had involved affairs, she now, with 
some difficulty, perceived that plain truth 
-would Irnve served iber 'purpose better* 
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But regret for the past was not in the 
least mixed with any thing like remorse 
or penitence; on the contrary, she in- 
stantly began to consider how she could 
best profit by her own wrong. She 
thought she saw two of her favourite ob- 
jects almost witliin her reach, Mr. Pal- 
mer's fortune, and tlie future title for her 
daughter: no obstacle seemed likely to 
oppose the accomplishment of her wishes, 
except Amelia's own inclinations: these 
she thought she could readily prevail 
upon her to give up; for she knew that 
her daughter was both of a timid and of 
an affectionate temper; that she had 
never in any instance withstood, or eveo 
disputed, her maternal authority ; and 
that dread of her displeasure had often 
proved sufficient to make Amelia sup- 
press or sacrifice her own feelings. Com'- ^ 
bining all these reflections with her wont- H 
ed rapidity, Mrs. Beaumont determined 
what her play should now be. She saw, 
or thought she saw, thatshe ought, either 
by gentle or strong means ; to lure or intH M 
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midate Amelia to her purpose ; and that^ 
while she carried on this part of the plot 
with her daughter in privitte, she should 
appear to Mr. Palmer to yield to his per- 
suasions by degrees, to make the young 
people happy their own way, and to be 
persuaded reluctantly out of her aversion 
to sprigs of quality. To be sure, it would 
be necessary to give fresh explanations 
and instructions to Sir John Hunter, 
through his sister, with the new parts that 
he and she were to act in this domestic 
tlrama^ As soon as Mrs. Beaumont re- 
turned from her airing, therefore, she re- 
tired to her own apartment, and wrote a 
fiote of explanation, with a proper pro- 
portion of sentiment and verbiage^ to her 
dear Albina, begging to see her and Sir 
John Hunter the very next day. The 
horse, which had been lamed by the 
nail, now, of course, had recovered; and 
it was found by Mrs. Beaumont, that she 
had been misinformed, and that he had 
been lamed only by sudden cramp. Any 
excuse she knew would be sufficient^ in 
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the present state of affairs;^ to the young 
lady, who was more ready to be deceived 
than even our heroine was disposed to 
decerve. Indeed^ as Machiavel says, '^ as 
there are people willing to cheats there 
will always be these who are ready to be 
cheated/^ 
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CHAiPTfiR VIL 

'* Vous m'enchantez, mais vous m' ^podvaintez ; 
Ces pieges 1^ sont iis bien ajust^ ? 
Craignez vous point de vous laisser surprendre^ 
Dans les filets que vos mains savant tendres ?** 

Voltaire. 

To prepare Amelia to receive Sir John 
Hnnter properlj/, was Mrs. Beaumont's 
next attempt ; for as she had represented 
to Mr. Palmer that her daughter was 
attached to Sir John» it was necessary 
that her manner should in some degree 
accord with this representation^ that at 
least it should not exhihit any symptoms 
of disapprobation or dislike: whsitever 
coldness or reserve might ^ appear, it 
irould be easy to attribute to bashfulness 
and dread of Mr. Palmer's observation. 
When Amelia was undressing at nighty 
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her mother went into her room ; and, hav- 
ing dismissed the maid, threw herself into 
an arm-chair, and exclaimed, half yawn- 
ing — " How tired I am ! — No wonder, 
such a long airing as we took to-day. — 
Bat, my dear Amelia, I could not sleep 
to-night without telling you how glad 
I am to Gnd thatyou are such a favouiiM 
with Mr. Paiuier." 

" I am glad lie likes me," said Ame- 
lia; " I am sure 1 hke him. H'liat a 
benevolent, excellent man he seems to 
be." 

" Excellent, esc;ellent — the best cr< 
ture in the world! — And so interested 
about you! and so anxious, that you 
should be well and soon established ! al- 
most as anxious about it as I am myself." 

" He is very good — and you are very 
good, mamma; but there is no occasion 
that I should be soon establislied, as it is 
called — is there?" 

" That is the regular answer, you 
know, in these cases, from every youDg_ 
lady that ever was born, in or i 
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book^ within the tnemdrjr of mwi. Birt 
we will rappose alT tftsif tiar Be seAS prettity 
on* yoor part> attd*^nswered properly on* 
millet SGT give me leave tb'go'oit to some- 
thing more to the purpose; aticf dbti'l:' 
Ibok 80 alarmed; my lore; Ton krirot^ If 
sat not » harryin)^' person'; yotr shnlF 
teke yourown time, and everything shisdB 
bedone as" you like, and the wholb dhalF 
tie kept amongst ourselves entirely; for 
iiothingii^sodisadvantageous'and diisttMH^** 
ing to a young woman, as t^ Have-theM^ 
things talked of in the- world Ibttg befbre* 
titey take place/' 

••But, ma'am 1 — Surely there is- tttf 
, marriage determined upon for me; wilh- 
otat^ my even' knowing it/' 

••'Dietermined upon!— O'deai^ noimy 
darling. You shall dbcide^ evety tbifajgf' 
fifr yourseMi" 

•« Thank you; mother; now yon are 
kind indeed!" 

' **^Indubit&blyi my dfearest* Amelia,* J- 
WOtdd^ not* decid6 on any thing without' 
• VOL. in. G 
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consulting you ; for I have the greatest 
dependence on your prudence and judge-^ 
ment. AVitli a silly romantic girl, who 
had no discretion, I should certainly 
think it my duty to do otherwise ; and if 
I saw my daughter following headlong;' 
some idle fancy of fifteen, I should inter-; 
pose my authority at once, and say, Itt; 
must not be. But I know my Amelia^, 
so well, that I am confident she will' 
judge as prudently for herself as I could- 
for her; and, indeed, I am persuaded, 
that our opiniops will be now, as they aU^ 
most always are, ray sweet girl, thCjv 
same." ; > 

" I hope 80, mamma, — but " -, 

" Well, well, I'll allow a maidenly but\ 
— and you will allow that Sir John Huol;. 
er shall be the man at last," , 

" O, mamma, that can never be," saidt, 
Amelia, with much earnestness. 

" Never — A young lady's Jiever, Ame- 
lia, I will allow too — Don't interrupt me, 
ray dear — but give me leave to tell you^ 
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again, that you shall have your own 
lime — Mr. Palmer has given his consent 
and approbation." 

"Consent and approbation !"cried Ame- 
lia. — ** And is it come to this ? without 
eren consulting me! And is tliis the 
way I am left to judge for myself! — Oh, 
mother! mother! — What will become of 
me!" 

Amelia, who had long had experience 
that it was vain for her to attempt to 
counteract or oppose any scheme that 
her mother had planned, sat down at 
this instant in despair; but even from 
despair, she took courage ; and, rising sud- 
denly, exclaimed — 

" I never can nor will marry Sir Johli' 
Hunter — for I love another person — Mo- 
ther, you know I do — And I will speak 
truth, and abide by it, let the conse- 
quences be what they may." 

" Well, my dear, don't speak so loud, 
at all events; for though it may be very 
proper to speak the truth, it is not neces- 
G -2 
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svy that the whole aoiverse sboiUd bgar, 
iL Yoa speak of aDother aU0chii)gi)XT^ 
Is it possible tbat yoa allude to Capt. 
Walsiogbaip ? — Bot Capt. TCaUingbam 
baa never proppsed for you, iwr ejea 
girqn Tou any reason to tbioL be m)t)14i. 
or if he has, he must hjwe de<ieivp4,n?^HV 
the g;x>ssest manner.^' 

" He is incapable of deceiving 
body," said Amelia, " He never gave 
Ti>e any reason to tbiuk be would propose 
for rpe;. npr ever made iJie siigbtest. a%^ 
tempt to engage my affections. Y< 
saw his-conduct: it w^aUvays uQifon 
H@ is. incapable of ajay dj0.uhle oi^ 
derband practices." 

" In the Mtarmtb of your eulogiuiB on 
C.aptain Walsingham.you sffem, Amelia, 
to forget that you reflect, in the most se^; 
vere manner, upon yourself: Fur whs 
woman, what young woman, especially 
who has either delicacy, pride, or pru- 
dence, can avow that she loves a man. 






kwiw has never given her, even by ii6K^,_ 
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«lst VMMi) U> believe 'tiMit he tbitilks hs( 
her?" 

.Ameldia ^sftood -adboi^eft, -and M sdme 
jMStaniCs inca^aMe of reipfy': 4>iit itf; iailt 

fjEice^ as she hung over her shodkkRis *^^ 
-Mid, in a low ^nd timi4 n^ice^ 

^ it M?«a;6 H«iiy Ito tfty YiiO<*«efr«-^I lii^ 
4tat Douid n(A be tv4*o)ig>-''-aad ^K^veii it 
mks to fiO'evckit n greater wrai]i|^> the «ii» 
^ifgibg myi^if 'to smother f^n^n.'" 
., f* Engaging ycwfwel^iiiy fy^ti^ ^ild^ 
bat did not I teH y^vt, ijliak yoa ^hondA 
ihaM jrour d%n tme ?" 

" But no time, mother, will do.** 
r^JDty^m^dtMr loye^^tM. ts«H1 &sk 
ofycMi; Md ^life ^<oi^ t0fMtibt|, b <dlity^ <li 
kindness, in prudence, or wil^ ^^C^eu^ 

"Cannot I?'* 
; ^ I^eed yxm cumyot. So sfeiy toot a 

nkm I htt« t>f yo^ ; btft ^hoii!^ w^^ UiM 

y^u 4ttve i^ b^f^QWling i^nie of yo^r ^t^ii 
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and of female dignity, and that you are 
not the poor mean-spirited creature, to 
pine for a man who disdains you." '. 

" Disdain ! — I never saw any disdain.--^ 
On the contrary, though he never gave 
me reason to think so, I cannot heJp fan- 
cying " 

" That he hkes you — And yet he ne- 
ver proposed for you ! — Do not believe it 
— a man may coquet as weli as a woman, 
and often more: but till he makes his 
proposal, never, if you have any value 
for your own happiness or dignity, fancy 
for a moment that he loves you, 

" But he cannot marry, because he iftj 
so poor. 

" True — and if so, what stronger argu- 
ment can be brought against your think- 
ing of him ?" 

" I do not think of him — I endeavo' 
not to think of him." 

" That is my own girl — Depend upon 
it, he thinks not of you. — He is all in his 
profession — prefers it to every woniaa 
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pon 
his 
proiession — prciers ii lu cvciy wuuiaa '^ 
I upon earth, I have heard him say, b»^^| 

L J 
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would not give it up for any considera- 
tion. All for glory, you see ; nothing for 
love." 

Amelia sighed. Her mother rose, and, 
kissing her, said, as if she took every 
thing she wished for granted, 

** So, my Amelia, I am glad to see you 
reasonable^ and ready to show a spirit that 
becomes you — Sir John Hunter break- 
fasts here to-morrow.** 

" But," said Amelia, detaining her mo- 
ther, who would have left the room, *^ I 
t^annot encourage Sir John Hunter, for 'I 
do not esteem h4m ; therefore I am sure I 
can never love him." 

" You cannot encourage Sir John 
Hunter, Amelia?" replied Mrs. Beau* 
mont. ^' It is extraordinary, that this 
should appear to you an impossibility; 
the very moment the gentleman proposes 
for you. It was not always so. Allow 
me to remind you of a ball last year^ 
where you and I met both Sir John Hunt« 
er and Captain ^Vakingham ; as I re- 






Biewbera you^ave all your attention 
-eveuing to Sir JoUn." 

" Oh, mother, I am ashamed of tUai 
Mfening— I regret it vorethan any even- 
ing of my life. I did wrong, very wroogi 
and bitterly have I sufferedior it, as peo- 
ftie aigfuys do, sooner or later, by deceit. 
1 was a&aid that you should see my real 
ieelings j aud, to coitceai theiu, I, for tlie 
first and last time of my liie, acted like » 
foquette. Dut if you recollect, dear mo- 
ther, the very uext day I confessed the 
(rvth to you. My friend. Miss Walsing- 
hvo, urged me to have the cotirage to bm 
sincere." .^ 

" MisB Walfiiogham !— Oa every occa- 
«on, I 0nd the secret influence of these* 
Walsinghams operating in my family*" 
Pfied Mrs. Beaimioiit, from a sutltieii 
ii»pulBeofaflg«-, which threw heroff bef 
gwwd, 

" Surely their influence has always 
been beneScial to us all. To me. Miss 
Waisingham's friendship has been of the 
greatest service." 
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* Yw J by secretly isneourAgiiig y6u, 
against your midthef'is mpprobAtmn, In H 
ridiculous pmsiion for a maU) wb<» tieilhtr 
can nor vrill inla*ry you/' 
>> ^« Far from encouragtug me^ iDad^m^ 
in any thing contrary to your Wiihe^S^-^ 
and far ftom wishing to do ady thiiag d^ 
creily. Miss Waisingham ntver ftpoke it^ 
me on this subject but okicei atid thdt 
was^ to ad Vim me strongly not to OOhC^al 
the truth from you, and not to makis iQiSft 
of any artifices or mantSsuvr^^/- 

" Possibly, very possibly i but 1 pfe* 
same youoould conductyoufself prop^N 
ly 'Vvithout Miss Walsitighatn'fe interfer- 
ence or advice**' 

" I thought^ mammSt^ you liked Miss 
Walsingham particularly, attd that you 
wiithed I should cultivate her friendship/' 

.«* Certainly; I adnliird Miss Wfeilsing-* 
ham extremely, and wish M be oil the 
bwl terms with the j^mily ; but I will 
never pefmit any on^ to interfere between 
me and my children^ We should have 

gone on better vyithoiit ndviser^." 

G5 
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" I am sure her advice and friendship 
have preserved me from many faults, but 
never led me into any. I might, from 
timidity, and from fear of your superior 
address and abilities, have become insin- 
cere and artful; but she has given me 
strength of mind enough to bear the 
present evil, and to dare at alt hazards to 
speak the truth." 

" But, my dearest Amelia," said Mrs. 
Beaumont, softening her tone ; " why so 
warm f What object can your mother 
have but your good? Can any Miss Wal- 
bingham, or any other friend upon eailh, 
have your interest so much at heart as I h 
have ? Why am I so anxious, if it is not fl 
from love to you ?" 

Amelia was touched by her mother's 
looks and words of affection, and acknow- 
ledged that she had spoken with too 
much warmth. 

Mrs. Beaumont thought she could 
make advantage of this moment, 

" Then, my beloved child, if you ar* 
convinced of my ailection for you, shoif 
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at least some confidence in me in return t 
show some disposition to oblige me; 
Here is a match I approve 5 here is an 
establishment every way suitable.'* 
' *^ But why, mamma, must I be mar- 
ried ?** interposed Amelia. " I will ttdt 
think, at least I will try not to think, of 
any one, of whom you do not approve'; 
but I cannot marry any other man while 

I feel such a partiality for So, dear 

mother, pray do not let Sir John Hunter 
come here any more on my account. It 
is not necessary that I should marry." * 

** It is necessary, however," said Mrs* 
Beaumont, withdrawing her hand ha ugh* 
tily, and darting a look of contempt and 
anger upon her daughter, '' it is neces« 
sary, however, that I should be mistress 
in my own house, and that I should in- 
vite here whomever I please. And it is 
necessary, that you should receive them 
without airs, and with politeness. Oh 
this, observe, I insist^ and will be obey- 
ed." 

Mrs. Beaumont would receive no re- 
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ply, but left the room, seemingly in great 
displeasure: buteren ball' her aoger ww 
aQected, to mtimidate titi» gentle girl. 

Sir Jobo Hupter, and hie sister, arrived 
to breakfast, Mrs. Beaumont played 
iter part admirably -, lo tbat she seemed 
t^ >Ir. Palmer, enty to be endurinp Sir 
John t'roin conjlcleratioa tor her daughteTi 
and from compliance with Mr. Palmer't 
own request, tbat she would try what 
could be done to make the youog people 
happy; yet she, with innnite address 
ilnrc Sir John out, and dexterously turned 
every thing he said into wliat she thought 
would please Mr. Palmer, though nil the 
time she seemed to be misunderstanding', 
or confuting him. Mr. Palmer's atten- 
tion, which was generally fixed excla> 
lively on one object at a time, bad ample 
occupation in studying Sir John, whom 
he examined, for Amelia's sake, with all 
the honest penetration which he possess- 
ed. Towards Amelia herself he scarcely 
ever looked; for, without any refinement 
of delicacy, he had sufiicient feeling and 
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96056 to avoid what he thought^ M^onld 
embarrass a youDg lady. Amelia's a-^ 
lence and reserve appeared to him^ there- 
fore, as her politic mother had foreseen, 
ju6t what was natural and proper. He 
had been told, that she was attached to 
Sir John Hunter; and the idea of doubt- 
ing the tmth of what Mrs. Beaumont had 
asserted^ conM not enter hts confiding 
mind. 

. In the mean time, our heroine, to 
whom the conduct of a double intrigue 
was by no means embarrassing, did not 
neglect the affairs of her dear Albina: 
she had found time before breakfast, as 
she met Miss Hunter getting out of her 
carriage, to make herself sure that her 
notes of explanation had been under- 
stood ; and she now, by a multitude of 
scarcely perceptible inuendoes^ and seem- 
ingly suppressed looks of pity, contrived 
to carry on the representation she had 
made to her son of this damsel's helpless 
and lovelorn state. Indeed, the young 
lady appeared as much in love as could 
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have been desired for stage effect, and 
rather more than was necessary for pro-' 
priety. Ail Mrs. Beaumont's art there-^ \ 
fore was exerted to throw a veil of be-J^ ] 
coming dehcaty over what miglit have, 
been too glaring, by hidiog half to im- 
prove the whole, Where there was any 
want of management on the part of her 
young coadjulrix, she, with exquisite 
skill jmade advantage even of these errours 
by looks and sighs, that implied almost as 
emphatically as words could have said to 
her son — " You see what I told you is 
too true. The simple creature has not 
art enough to conceal her passion. She 
is undone in the eyes of the world, if you 
do not confirm what report has said." 

This she left to work its natural effect 
upon the vanity of man. And in the 
midst of these multiplied manceuvreSt^J 
Mrs. Beaumont sat withea.se and uncon*4fl 
cern, sometimes talking to one, some- 
times to another ; so that a stranger would 
have thought her a party uninterested io 
all that was going forward, and might ■ 

L J 
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have wondered at her blindness or indif- 
ference. 

. But^ alas ! notwithstanding her utmost 
art, she Jailed this day in turning and 
twisting Sir John Hunter's conversation 
and character st> as to make them agree- 
able to Mr. Palmer. This she knew by 
bis retiring at an early hour at night, as 
he sometimes did when company was not 
agreeable to him. His age gave him this 
privilege. Mrs. Be£(,umont followed, to 
inquire if he would not wish to takesome* 
thing before he went to rest 

** By St. George, Madam Beaumont^ 
you are right," said ^ Mr. Palmer, ** you 
are right, in not liking this baronet. I'm 
tired of him — sick of him-rrcan'tlike him 1 
— sorry for it, since Amelia likes him. 
But what can a daughter of Col, Beau« 
mont's find in this man to be pleased 
with? He is a baronet, tq be sure, but 
that is all. Tell me, my good madami 
what it is the girl likes in him ?" 

Mrs. Beaumont could only answer by 
an equivocal smile, md a shrug, that 
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seemed to say-— there's no accounting for 
these things. 

•* But, my dear madnai," pursued Mr. 
Palmer, " the man is neither handsome 
nor young! he is old eoougb for her 
fathf T, though he gives liJuiseU' the airs 
of a youngster; nnd his manners are— I 
cai] allow for fashionable manners. But^ 
madam, it is his character 1 don't like— • 
selfish — cold — designing — not a generous 
thought, not a good feeling about him. 
You are right, madam, quite right. la 
all his conversation such meanness, and 
even in what he means for wit such a 
contempt of what is fair and honourable ! 
Now, that fellow does not believe that 
such a thing as virtue or patriotism, ho- 
nour or friendship, exiHts. The jacka- 
napes ! — 'and as for love ! Why, madam, 
I 'm convinced he is no more in love with 
the girl than I am, nor so much, ma'am, 
nor half so much ! — does not ft*! her me- 
rit, does not value her accompliitliments, 

does not- Madam ! nnadam ! he 

thinking of nothing but hun^^elt^ and her 
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tfoptane *— fertuae i leittune 1 . ibrtuoe ! 
•that's alt. The nan's a jBHiser. MadaiDj 
they that know ne better^ &acy that 
iher^ .atce none (but old aoaisers ; b«rt I cmi 
tell thesD tbci'e ane yovtng snidecs^ and 
jQiiddlens^e4 misers^ .and miaefs i&£ all 
MigeBs They say such -a man can't be a 
jxuaer^ because he is a speodthrift ; but^ 
madan^ you knaw a maa can be both-** 
yas^.and that's what maayiof your youus 
men of fashion are, an^ what, I'll engage, 
^is fellotv is. Aad can ArndLiaJi-ke him ? 
my p^or child ! and does she ihiok he 
iwes her i my poor, poor child 1 how can 
^be bte so blind ? but love is always bli»d, 
(bey say, IVe a ^reat mind to iake ber 
to task, and ask her, betweea ourselves, 
vhat it is she likes in her baiionet V* 

** O, ray dear sir ! she would sink to 
the centre of the earth if yon were to 
Sj>eak. For Heaven's sake, don't take 
her to task, Ibolish as she is; besides^ 
«he would be so amigry with me for telU 
ing you." 

« Angry ! the gipsey ! Am not I her 
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godfather and her guardian ? though I 
could not act because I was abroad, yet 
her guardian I was left by her father, i 
and love her too as well as I should &I 
daughter of her father's — and she to have 
secrets and mysteries ! that would be 
worse than all the rest, for mysteries are 
what I abhor. — Madam, wherever there* 
are secrets and mysteries in a family,' 
take my word for it there is something 
wrong." 

"True, my dear sir; but Amelia has 
no idea of mysteries or art. I only 
meant that young girls, you know, will 
be ashamed on these occasions, and we 
must make allowances. So do not speak 
to her, I conjure you." 

" Well, madam, you are her mother, 
and must know best. I have only her 
interest at heart; but I won't speak to hei 
since it will so distress her. But wbid 
shall be done about this lover? You i 
quite right about: liim, and I have not)| 
word more to say." 

" liut I declare, I think you judge hin 
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too harshly. Thoogh I am not inclined 
.to be his friend, yet I mnst do him the 
justice to say» he has more good qualities 
than you allow, or rather than you have 
4ieen yet. He is passionately fond of 
Amelia. O, there you're wrong, quite 
wrong, he is passionately in love^ what- 
ever he may pretend to the contrary.** 

" Pretend ! and why should tfie puppy 
pretend not to be in love?^* 

" Pride, pride and fashion. Young 

.men are so governed by fashion, and so 

afraid of ridicule. There's a set of /a- 

shionables now, with whom love is a bore^ 

-you know.*' 

" I know ! no, indeed, I know no such 
thing," said Mr. Palmer. " But this I 
know, that I hate pretences of all sorts ; 
and if the man is in love, I should, for my 
ipart, like him the better for showing it*' 
;: «" So he will, when you know him a 
•little better. You are quite a stranger, 
and he is bashful.** 

** Bashful ! Never saw so confident a 
inan in any country.** 

^^ But he is shy under all that/* 
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" Under ! 'But I don't like ;diaraoteF8 
where ■every tiling is under soaiething 
different from wliat appears at top." 

" Well, take a day or two more to ' 
study him. Though I am his «ner»y,-I 
mu»t deal fairly "by him, for poor Amelia's 
sake." 

'* You are a good mother, tnadam, an 
indulgent mother, aud I honour andl love 
you for it. Ill follow your examlple, and 
bear with Uiis spendthri ft- miser-JCo scorn b 
eprig of qualify for a day or two t»ore, 
*nd try to like him, for Amelia's sabe.-i 
But, if he's not worthy of Iter, bes^Mm't j 
have her, by St. George, he shall not*— •; ! 
shall he, madam i" 

" O, no, noi good nighty my good] 
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What the mianceuvres of tlte next day 1 
might have effected, and how farSir Joiut-^l 
Jluiitier profibed by the uew inf^roctitins: I 
which were giren to him in conaetjueMCft 
of this conversation, can never be «c- 
curately ascertained, because the wlTole , 
united plan of operations was disturbejl ■ 
L by a new, unri>reseeu event. I 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



Uo petto.seoxa core>^un cor.senz! aima, 
Un' alma senza fedcu" 

GUARIKt. 



■ ft 

'^ Here's glorious news of Captain Wal- 
suigbam !" cried y^oung Beaumont ^ " I 
alwayiS kp^w he would distinguish hinir 
self ifhe had an.opportunit^r; aod, thank 
God ! ba ha$ had as fine an opportunity. 
a$i h(e«^rt could wish. Here;, mother ! here, 
Mr. Fatmeir, in an, account of.it in this 
djt^'s. pj^par! and here is. a letter fwm 
hiiBseIf,^which(Mr. Walsingham has just 
sent nae.!' 

" 0>, give me the letter," cried Mrs. 
Beaumont, with affected eagerness. 
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" Let me have the paper then," cried 
Mr. Palmer. — " Where are my spec*! 
tacles ?" 

" Are there any letters for me?" said 
Sir John Hunter. " Did my newspapers 
come ? Albina, I desired that they should 
he forwarded here. Mrs. Beaumont, can 
you tell me any thing of my papers?" 

" Dear Amelia, how interesting your 
brother looks when he is pleased?" Al- 
bina whimpered quite loud enough to be 
heard. 

*' A most gallant action, by St. George !" 
exclaimed Mr. Palmer. " These are the 
things that keep up the honour of the 
British navy, and the glory of Britain." 
' " This Spanish ship that Captain Wal- 

singham captured the day after the en- 
gagement is likely to turn out a valuable 
prize too," said Mrs. Beaumont. "lam 
vastly glad to find this by his letter, for 
the money will be useful to him, he 
wanted it so much. He does not say 
how much his share will come to, does ^ 

L he, Edward ?" 4 

I, - „ ■ 1 
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•* No, ma'am ; yoii see he writes in a 
great hurry, and has only time, as he says, 
to mention the needfuU^ 

" And is not the money the needful?"' 
said Sir John Hunter, with .a splenetic 
smile. 

** With Walsingham it is only a se* 
condary consideration/' replied Beau« 
mont-— *' Honour is Captain Walsing* 
ham's first object. I dare say he has 
never yet calcuUted what his prize-money 
will be.'' 

" Right, right I" reiterated Mr. Palmer; 
^^ then he is the right sort. Long may it 
he before our naval officers think more of 
prize-money than of glory I Long may 
it be before our honest tars turn into cal- 
culating pirates!^' 

" They never will nor can whilst they 
' ^ave such officers as Captain Walsing- 
ham," said Beaumont. 

*• By St. George, he seems to be a fine 
fellow, and you a warm friend," said Mr. 
Palmer. ** Aye, aye, the colonel's own 
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son. — But why have I never seen any ol 
these WaJsinghams since I came to. tUe 
country? Are tliey ashamed of beingre- 
lated to me, because I ani a merchant?" 

" JVfore likely they are too proad to 
pay court to you because you ar« so 
rich," said Mr. Beaumont. " But they 
didcometoseeyou, sip, — themorningyon- 
were out so. late, raother, you know-." 

" O aye, true — how unfortunate!" 

" Butliave not we horses? havenotwe 
carriages? have not we legs?" said ^r. 
Palmer. " I'll go and see these Wafsing- 
hanis to morrow, please God I- live so 
longj fori am proud of my relationship 
to this young hero; afid I won't be cast 
off by good people, let thembe as proud 
as they iviil — that's their fauh — liufl wilt 
not stand on idle ceremony, — so, my good 
Mistress Beaumont, we will all go in^ » 
body, and storm their castfe to-morrow- 
morning," 

" An admirable- plan I Mike it of all* 
tilings]" said Mirs. Beaumont. "How . 
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kWf even iti^ youth, are so active and en- 
thusiastic as oup good friend. But, my 
dear Mr. Palmer——" 

^^ But I wish I could see the captain 
himself. Is there any chance of his 
coming home ?" 

•* Home ! yes/* said Beaumont : ^' did 
you not read his letter, sir ? here it is ^ he 
will be at home directly. He says, ^ per- 
haps a few hours after this letter reaches 
you, you'll see me/ ** 

•* See him ! Odds my life, I*m glad of 
it. And you, my little Amelia," said 
Mr. Palmer, tapping her shoulder as she 
stood with her back to him reading the 
newspaper — " And you, my little silent 
one, not one word have I heard from you 
all this time. Does not some spark of 
your father's spirit kindle within you on 
hearing of this heroic relation of ours?" 

" Luckily for the ladies, sir,'^ said Sir 
John Hunter, coming up, as he thought, 
to the lady's assistance — " Luckily for 
young ladies, sir, they are not called upon 
to be heroes; and it would be luckier 

VOL. Ill, Tl 
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still for us men, if they never aet them- 
selves up for heroines — Ha! ha! lia 1 
Miss Beaumont," continued he, " the 
shower is over; I'll order the horseaout, 
that we may have our ride." Sir John 
left the room, evidently pleased with his 
own wit. 

" Amelia, my love." said Mrs. Beau- 
mont, who drew up also to giveassjstance 
at this critical juncture, " Go, this mo* 
ment, and write a note to your friend Miss 
Walsinghani, to say that we shall all be 
■with them early to-morrow: I will send 
a servant directly, that we may be sure 
to meet with them at home this timej 
you'll find pen, ink, and paper in my 
dressing-room, love." 

Mrs. Beaumont drew Amelia's arm 
within hers, and, dictating the kindest 
messages for the Walsinghams, led her oat 
of the room. Having thus successfuHy 
covered her daughter's retreat, our skilful 
manteuvrer returned, all self-complacent, 
to the company. And next, to please 
the warm-hearted M r. Palmer, she seemed 
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to sympathise in his patriotic enthnsiasni 
for the British navy : she pronounced a 
panegyric on the young heroj Captain 
Walsingham, which made the good old 
man rub his hands with exultation, and 
which irradiated with joy the counte- 
nance of her son. But, atas ! Mrs. Beatl-> 
months endeavours to please, or rather to^ 
dupe all parties, could not, even with hec^ 
consummate address, always succeed: 
though she had an excellent memory, and 
great presence of mind, with peculiar 
quickness both of eye and ear, yet sh^ 
could not always register, arrange, and 
recollect all that was necessary for the va- 
rious parts she undertook to act. Scarcely 
had she finished her eulogium on CaptaTn 
Walsingham, when, to her dismay, she 
saw close behind her Sir John Hunter, 
who bad entered the room without her 
perceiving it. He said not one word ; but 
his clouded brow showed his suspicions, 
and his extreme displeasure. 

*• Mrs. Beaumont,*' said he, after some 
minutes' silence, " I find I must have the 
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honour of wishing you a good morning, 
for I have an indispensable engagement 
at home to dinner to-day." d 

" I thought, Sir John, you and Ameliar 
were going to ride." 

" Ma'am, Miss Beaumont does not 
choose to ride — she told me so this in- 
stant as I passed her on the stairs — O 
don't disturb her, I beg — she is writing to 
Miss Walsingham — I have the honour to. 
wish you a good morning, ma'am. 
, " Well, if you are determined to go, 
let me say three words to you in the mu- 
sic-room. Sir John : though," added she, 
in a whisper intended to be heard by Mr* 
Palmer, " I know you do not look upMi. 
me as your friend, yet depend upon it I 
shall treat you and ail the world with 
perfect candour." 

Sir John, though sulky, could not avoid 
following the lady ^ and as soon as she 
had shut all the doors and double doon 
of the music-room, she exclaimed — , 

" It is always best to speak openly to 
one's friends. Now, my dear Sir John 
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Hanter, how can you be so childish as 
to take ill of me what I really was forced 
to say, for your interest, about Captain 
Walsingham, to Mr. Palmer ? You know 
old Palmer is the oddest most self-willed 
man imaginable^ humour, and please 
him I must, the few days he is with me. 
You know he goes on Tuesday — that's 
decided — Dr. Wheeler has seen him, 
has talked to him about his health, and 
it is absolutely necessary that he should 
return to the West Indies. Then he is 
perfectly determined to leave all he has 
to Amelia." 

** Yes, ma'am ; but how am I sure of 
being the better for that?" interrupted 
Sir John, whose decided selfishness was a 
match for Mrs. Beaumont's address, be* 
cause it went without scruple or ceremo- 
ny straight to his object. " For, ma'am, 
you can't think I'm such a fool as not to 
see, that Mr. Palmer wishes me at the 
devil ; Miss Beaumont gives me no en- 
couragement, and you, ma'am, I know, 
are too good a politician to offend Mr. 
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Palmer. So if he declares in favour oi' 
this young hero. Captain Walsingham, I ^ 
may quit the field." • ^| 

" But you don't consider, that Mt-.^J 
Palmer's young hero has never made any 
proposal for Amelia." 

" Pshaw ! ma'am — but I know as well 
as you do, that he likes her, and propose 
he will for her now that he has money." 

" Granting that ; you forget that alt 
this takes time, and that Palmer will be 
gone to the West Indies before they can 
bring out their proposal; and as soou as 
he is gone, and has left his will, as he 
means to do, with me, you and I have the 
game in our own hands. It is very ex- 
traordinary to me, that you do not seem 
to understand my play, though I explain- 
ed the whole to Albina; and I thought 
she had made you comprehend the neces- 
L sity for my seeming^ for this one week, to 

be less your friend than I could wish, be* 
I cause of your title, and that odd whim 

of Palmer's you know; but 1 am sure vto-h 
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•■ Eitcuse me,*^ said the invincible Sir 
John : ** I confess, Mrs. Beaumont, you 
"have so much more abilities, and^newe, 
and all that sort of thing, than I hare, 
that I cannot help being afraid of-*-ot 
not understanding the business rightly. 
In business there is nothing like under^ 
firtanding one another, and going on sure 
grounds. There has been so much go- 
ing backwards and forwards, and expla«> 
fiations and manosuvres, that I am not 
^lear how it is; nor do 1 feel secure 
even that I have the honour of your ap« 
probAtion.** 

" What ! not when I have assured you 
of it. Sir John, in the most unequivocal 
manner ?'* 

It was singular that the only person, 
to whom in this affair Mrs. Beaumont 
spoke the real truth, should not believe 
her. Sir John Hunter continued obsti- 
nately suspicious and incredulous. He 
had just heard that his uncle Wigram, 
his rich uncle Wigram, was taken ill, 
ftnd not likely to recover. This Intel- 
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ligence had also reached Mrs. Beaumont; J 
and she was anxious to secure the baro^ 
net and the Wigram fortune for her 
daughter : but nothing she could say 
seemed to satisfy hlra, that she was not 
double-dealing. At last, to prove to him 
her sincerity, she gave him what he re- 
quired, and what alone, he said, could 
make his mind easy, could bring him to 
make up his mind — a written assurance 
of her approbation of his addresses to 
Amelia, With this he was content j for, 
said he, "What is written remains, and 
there can be no misunderstandings in 
future, or changing of minds." 

It was agreed between these confideiHl 
tial friends, thatSirJohn should dei>art, as 
it were, displeased ; and she begged that 
he would not return till Mr. Palmershould , 
have left the country. 

Now there was a numerous tribe i 
hangers-on, who were in the habit of fre- 
quenting Beaumont Park, whom Mrs. 
Beaumont loved to see at her IiouaOrj j 
because, beside making her feel her owi^ 
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importance, they were frequently useful 
to carry on the subordinate parts of her 
perpetual manoeuvres. Among these se- 
condary personages, who attended Mrs. 
Beaumont abroad to increase her conse- 
quence in the eyes of common spectators, 
and who at home filled the stage, and 
added to the bustle and effect, her chief 
favourites were Mr. Tvvigg (the same 
gentleman who was deputed to decide 
upon the belt or the screen) and Captain 
Ughtbody. Mr. Twigg was the most 
elegant flatterer of the two, but Captain 
Lightbody was the most assured, and 
upon the whole made his way the best. 
He was a handsome man, had a good 
address, could tell a good story, sing a 
good song, and make things go off well, 
when there was company, so that he was 
a prodigious assistance to the mistress of 
the house. Then he danced with the 
yoiing ladies when they had no other part- 
ners j he mounted guard regularly beside 
the piano-forte, or the harp, when the la- 
dies were playing; and at dinner, it was 

H 5 
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always the etiquette for him to sit bealde 
Miss Beaumont, or Miss Hanter, when 
the gentlemen guests were not sach as 
Mrs. Beaumont thought entitled to that 
honour, or such as she deemed sc^c com* 
panions. These arrangements imply, 
that Captain Lightbody thought himself 
in Mrs. Beaumont's confidence: and so 
he was to a certain degree, just enough 
to flatter him into doing her high or low 
behests. Whenever she bad a report to 
circulate, or to contradict. Captain Light* 
body was put in play : and no man could 
be better calculated for this purpose; 
both from his love of talking, and of lo* 
romotion. He galloped about from place 
to place, from one great house to an- 
other ; knew all the lords and ladies, and 
generals and colonels, and brigade- 
majors and aides-de-camp, in the land* 
Could any mortal be better qualined to 
fetch and cany news for Mrs. Beaumont ? 
Ue»de newS) it was his office to cany 
compliments and to speed ihe inter* 
cv>un^% not perhaps £^Hn $od to «cul, but 
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house to house, which is necessary 
in a visiting country to keep up the cha* 
racter of an agreeable neighbour. Did 
Mrs« Beaumont forget to send a card of 
iavitation^ or neglect to return a yisitf 
Lightbody was to set it to rights for her, 
Lightbody, the ready bearer of pretty 
notes; the maker always, the fabricator 
sometimes, of the civilest speeches ima-* 
ginable* This expert speechifier, this 
ever idle, ever busy scamperer, our herO" 
ine dispatched to engage a neighbouring 
fanily to pay her a morning visit the 
next day, just about the time which was 
fixed for her going to see the Walsing- 
hams. The usual caution was given-^ 
" Pray, Lightbody, do not let my name 
be used; do not let me be mentioned; 
bot take it upon yourself, and say, as if 
from yourself, that you have reason to 
believe, I take it ill that they have not 
been here lately. And then you can 
mention the hour that would be most 
convenient* But let me have nothing to 
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do with it. I must not appear i 
any account." 

In consequence of Captain Light- 
body's faithful execution of his secret in- 
structions, a barouche full of morning vi- 
sitors drove to the door, just at the time 
when Mrs. Beaumont had proposed to 
set out for Walsingham House. Mrsfl 
Beaumont, with a well-dissembled looSfl 
of vexation, exclaimed, as she looked out 
of the window at the carriage 

" How provoking ! Who can thes 
people be ? I hope Martin will say I ai 
not at home. — Ring — ring, Amelia. Oln 
it's too late, they have seen me ! as 
Martin, stupid creature ! has let tha 
in." 

Mr. Palmer was much discomfited, and 
grewmoreandmore impatient, when these 
troublesome visitors protracted their stay, 
and proposed a walk, to see some im- 
provements in the grounds. 

" But, my good Mistress Beaumont," 
' said he, "you know we are engaged to ^ 
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our consin Walsinghams this morning; 
and if you will give riie leave, I will go 
on before you with Mr. Beaumont, and 
we can say what detains you." 

Disconcerted by this simple determina- 
tion of this straight forward plain-spoken 
old gentleman/ Mrs. Beaumonrsawy that 
further delay on her part would be not 
only inefficacious, but dangerous. She 
now was eager to be relieved from the 
difficulties which she had herself con- 
trived. She would not, for any consider- 
ation, have trusted Mr. Palmer to pay 
this visit without her; therefore, by an 
able counter-movement, she extricated 
herself not only without loss, but with 
advantage, from this perilous situation. 
She made a handsome apology to her vi- 
sitors for being obliged to run away from 
them.—" She would leave Amelia to 
have the pleasure of showing them the 
grounds." 

. Mrs. Beaumont was irresistible in her 
arrangements. Amelia, disappointed and 
afraid to show how deeply she felt the 
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disappointment, waa obliged to stay t» 
do the honours of Beaumont Park, whilst 
her mother drove off rejoiLioK in half the 
success, at least, of her stratagem; but 
even as a politician she used upon every 
occasion too much artifice. It was said 
of Cardinal Mazarin, he is a great poll* 
tician, but in all his politics there is one 
capital defect — " C'est qu'il veut tou^ 
jours iromper." 

" How tiresome those people were I I 
thought we never should have got away 
from them," said Mrs. Beaumont, 
« What possessed them to come this 
morning, and to pay such a horrid lonj 
visit ? Besides, those Duttons, at aXL, 
times, are the most stupid creatures upoa 
the face of the earth; 1 cannot endare 
them ; so awkward and ill-bred too ! and 
yet of a good family — who could tbink 
it? They are people one must see, bal 
they are absolutely insun"t;rable.' 

*' Insuftcrable!" said Mr, Palmer^, 
" Why my good madam, then yon have' 
the patience of a martyr; for you suffei^ 
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ed tfaem so patientlyt that I never ahould 
have guessed you suffered at all. I pro- 
test I thought they were friends and fa« 
vourites of yours, and that you were very 
glad to see them. 

" Well, well, 'tis the way of the world/ 
continued Mr. Palmer, <' this sort of— 
what do you call it? double-dealing 
about visitors, goes on every where, Ma« 
dam Beaumont. But how do I know, 
that when I go away, you may not be as 
glad to get rid of me, as you were to get 
away from these Duttons ?" added he, in 
a tone of forced jocularity : " How do I 
know, but that the minute my back is 
turned, you may not begin to take me to 
pieces in my turn, and say, < That old 
Palmer ! he was the most tiresome^ hu* 
moursome, strange> old-fashioned fellow, 
I thought we should never have got rid 
of him/'' 

*' My dear, dear sir, how can . you 
speak in such a manner?" cried Mrs, 
Beaumont, who had made several vain 
attempts to interrupt this speech* ** You, 
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who are our best friend ! is it possible 
yoa could suspect ? Is there no difference 
to be made between friends and commonii 
acquaintance ?" 

" I am sure, I hope there is," sai( 
Mr. Palmer, smiling, 

Tliere was something so near the truth 
in Mr. Palmer's raillery, that Mrs. Beau- 
moot could not take it with as much easy 
unconcern as the occasion required, es- 
pecially in the presence of her son, who 
maiotained a provoking silence. Un- _ 
happy indeed are those, who cannot, ii»-^| 
such moments of distress, in their ow^^l 
families, and in their nearest connexions, 
find any relief from their embarrassments, 
and who look round in vain for one to be 
responsible for their sincerity, Mrs. Beau- 
mont sat uneasy, and almost disconcert- 
ed. Mr. Palmer felt for his snuff-bosv^jS 
his usual consolation ; but it was not itt'^l 
his pocket; he had left it on his table. 
Now Mrs. Beaumont was relieved, for 
she bad something to do, and something 
to say with lier wonted politeness; ia a 
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spite of all remonstrance from Mr, Pal- 
mer, her man, Martin, was sent back for 
the snuff-box, and conjectures about his 
finding it, and his being able to overtake 
them before they arrived at Walsingham 
House, supplied conversation for a mile 
6r two. 

" Here's Martin coming back on fnll 
gallop, I vow," said Miss Hunter, who 
could also talk on this topic. 

" Come, come, my good lady," said 
Mr. Palmer, [taking tl\e moment when 
the young lady had turned her back as 
she stretched out of the carriage for the 
pleasure of seeing Martin gallop] — 
** Come, come, my good Mrs. Beau- " 
mont, shake hands and be friends, and 
hang the Duttons ! I did not mean to vex 
you by what I said. I am not so polite 
as I should be, I know, and you perhaps 
are a little too polite. But that is no 
great harm, especially in a woman." 

Martin and the snuff-box came up at 
this instant; and all was apparently as 
well as ever. Yet Mrs. Beaumont, who 
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valued a reputatioD for sincerity as mnch 
as Chartres valaed a reputation, for ho* 
nesty, and nearly upon the same prim 
ciple, was seriously vexed, that «ven this 
transient light had been let in upon her 
real character. — ^To such accidents dupli*> 
city is continually subject. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

** Led by Simplicity divine. 

She pleasM, and never tried to shine ; 

She gave to chance each unschooVd feature. 

And lefl her cause to sense and nature/* 

MORK. 



Arrived at Walsingham Park, they met 
Miss Walsingham walking at some di» 
gtance from the house. 

^* Is Captain Walsingham come ?'* was 
the first question as»ked. — *« No, but ex- 
pected every hour." 

That he had not actually arrived, was 
a comfortable reprieve to Mrs. Beau- 
mont. Breathing more freely, and in re- 
freshed spirits, she prepared to alight 
from her carriage to walk to the house 
with Miss Walsingham, as Mr, Palmer 
proposed. Miss Hunter, who was drest^ 
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cd with uncommon elegance, reim 
strated in favour of her delicate slippenrj 
not that she named the real object of her 
solicitude, no ; she had not spent so much 
time with Mrs. Beaumont, that great 
mistress of the art of apologising, with- 
out learning at least the inferior prac- 
tices of the trade. Of course she had all 
the little common arts of excuse ever 
ready. And instead of saying that she 
did not like to walk because she was 
afraid to spoil her shoes, she protested 
she was afraid of the heat, and could not 
walk so far. But Mr. Beaumont had 
jumped out of the carriage, and Mrs, 
Beaumont did not wish that he should 
walk home tete k tete with Miss Wal- 
singham; tlierefore Miss Hunter's re- 
monstrances were of no avail. 

" My love, you will not be heated, for 
our walk is through tliis cliarming shady 
grove,and if you are tired, here's my son 
will give you his arm." 

Satisfied with this arrangement, the 
young lady, thus supported, found it pos- 
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sible to walk. Mr. Palmer walked his 
own pace, looking round at the beauties 
of the place, and desiring that nobody 
might mind him. This was his way, and 
Mrs. Beaumont never teased him with 
talking to him, when he did not seem to 
be in the humour for it. She, who made 
something of every thing, began to ma- 
nage the conversation with her other 
companions during the walk, so as to fa- 
vour her views upon the several parties. 
Pursuing her principle, that love is in 
men's minds generally independent of 
esteem, and believing that her son might 
be rendered afraid of the superiority of 
Miss Walsingham's understanding, Mrs. 
Beaumont took treacherous pains to draw 
her out. Starting from chance seeming- 
ly, as she well knew how, a subject of 
debate, she went from talking of the late 
marriage of some neighbouring couple, 
to discuss a question on which she be- 
lieved that Miss Walsingham's opinion 
would differ from that of her son. The 
point was^ whether a wife should or 
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should notliave pin-money. Miss Wal- 
singham tliought, that a wife's acceptiog 
it would tend to establish a separate in* 
terest between married people. Mr. 
Beaumont, on the contrary, was of opi- 
nion, that awife's having a separate allow- 
ance would prevent disputes. So Miss 
Hunter tliought of course, for she had 
been prepared to be precisely of Mr. 
Beaumont's opinion : but reasons she 
had none in its support. " Indeed," 
she said with a pretty simper, " she 
tiiought that women had nothing lo 
do with reason or reasonings that she 
thought a woman who really loved ant/ 
ftoi(i/, was always of that person's opinion: 
and especially in a wife she did not see 
of what use reasoatng and ail thai could 
be, except to make a woman contradictj 
and be odd, and fond of ruling: that 
her part, she had no pretensions to ani 
understanding, and if she had ever sa^ 
much, she should be glad, she declared 
upon her honour, to get rid of it if she 
couldi for what use could it possibly 
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of to her, when it must be the husband's 
understanding that must always judge 
and rule, and a wife ought only to obey^ 
and be always of the opinion of the man 
of her choice." — Having thus made her 
profession of folly in broken sentencesy 
with pretty confusion and all becoming 
graces, she leaned upon Mr. Beaumont's 
arm with a bewitching air of languid de- 
licacy, that solicited support. Mrs. 
Beaumont suppressing a sigh, which 
however she took care that her son should 
hear, turned to Miss Walsingham, and,^ 
in a whisper, owned that she could not 
help loving abilities and spirit too, even 
in her own sex. Then she observed aloud, 
that ^^ much might be urged on her side 
of the question with regard to pin-mo-* 
Qey; for not only as Miss Walsingham 
justly said, it might tend to make a se- 
parate interest between husband and 
wife, but the wife would probably be 
kept in total ignorance of her husband's 
affairs ; and that in some cases might be 
Tery disadvantageous, as some women 
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are more capable, from their superior un- 
derstanding, of managing every thing, 
than most men, indeed, than any man 
she could name." 

Even under favour of this pretty com- 
pliment, wliich was plainly directed by a 
glance of Mrs. Beaumont's eye. Miss 
AValsingham would not accept of this 
painful pre-eminence. She explained and 
made it clear, that she had not any aoi' 
bition to rule or manage. 

"That I can readily believe," sail 
Mr. Beaumont; " for I have observed, 
tlint it is not always the women who are 
the most able to decide, who are the moi 
ambitious to govern." 

This observation either was not heardi' 
or was not understood by Miss Hunter, 
whose whole soul was occupied in settling 
some fold of her drapery : but Mr. Beaa- 
mont'a speech had its full effect on Mrs. 
Beaumont, who bit her lip, and looked 
reproachfully at her son, as if she thought 
this an infringement of his promised truce... 
A moment afterwards slie felt the impn 
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^ence of her own reproachful look, and 

I was sensible that she would have done 
better not to have fixed the opinion or 
feeling in her son's mind by noticing it 
F thus with displeasure. Recovering her- 
. self, for she never was disconcerted for 
I more than half a minute, she passed on 
L with easy grace to discuss the merits of 
the heroine of some new novel — an his- 
toric novel, which gave her opportunity 
of appealing to Miss Walsingham on 
8ome disputed points of history. She dex- 
terously attempted to draw her well-in- 
fanned young friend into a display of li- 
terature, which might alarm Mr. Beau- 
mont. His education had in some re- 
spects been shamefully neglected^ for his 
mother had calculated, that ignorance 
would ensure dependence. He had en- 
deavoured to supply, at a late period of • 
his education, the defects of its com- 
mencement ; but he was sensible, that he 
had not supplied all his deficiencies, and 
he was apt to feel, with painful impatient 
sensibility, his inferiority, whenever li 
VOL. in. I 
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rary subjects were introduced. Miss Wal- 
stngham, however, was so perfectly free 
from all the affectation and vanity of a 
bel-esprit, that she did not alotrin even 
those who were inferior to her in know- 
ledge; their self-complacency, instead of 
being depressed by the comparison of 
their attainments with hers, was inseo- 
aibly raised by the perception, that not- 
withstanding these, she could take plea- 
sure in their conversation, could appre- 
ciate their good sense or originality of 
thought, without recurring to the autho- 
rity of books, or of great names. In fact, 
her mind had never been overwhelmed by 
a wasteful torrent of learning. That the 
fitream of literature had passed over it, 
was apparent only from its fertility. Mrs. 
Beaumont repented of having drawn her 
into conversation. Indeed our heroine 
had trusted too much to some expres- 
sions, which had at times dropped from 
her son, about learned ladies, and certain 
•conversaziones. She had concluded, that 
he would never endure literature in tf^| 
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wife ; but she now perceived her mistake. 
She discerned it too late ; and at this mo* 
ment she was doubly vexed, for she saw 
Miss Hunter pro(/2/c^ herself in most dis* 
advantageous contrast to her rival. In 
conformity to instructions, which Mrs. 
Beaumont had secretly given her — ^^ not 
to show too much sense or learning, be- 
cause gentlemen in general, and in par- 
ticular Mr. Beaumont, disliked it, — this 
young lady now professed absolute igno- 
rance and incapacity upon all subjects ; 
and meaning to have an air of pretty^ 
childish innocence or timidity, really 
made herself appear quite like a simple- 
ton. At the same time a tinge of ineffec- 
tual malice and envy appeared through 
her ill-feigned humility. She *' could 
give no opinion of any book— -O, she 
would not give any judgement for the 
whole world! she did not think herself 
qualified to speak, even if she had read 
the book, which indeed she had not, for, 
really, she never read— she was not a 
reading lady.^' 

12 
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[' As Miss HnDter had oo portion of Mrs, 

Beaamont's qaick penetration, she did 
not seethe unfavourable impression these 
words made: certain, that she was foU 
lowing exactly her secret instructions, she 
was confident of being in the right line; 
so on she went, whilst Mrs, Beaumont 
sighed in vain; and Miss M^'alsingbam, 
who now saw and understood her whole 
play, almost smiled at the comic of the 
scene. 

" O dear, Mrs. Beaumont," continued 
Miss Hunter, " how can you ever appeal 
to me about books and those sort of thing.s, 
when you know I know nothing about the 
matter ? For mercy's sake, never do so 
any more, for you know I've no taste for 
those sort of things. And besides, I own, 
even if I could, I should so hate to be 
thought a blue stocking — I would not 
have the least bit of blue in my stockings 
for the whole world — I'd rather have any 
other colour, black, white, red, green, 
yellow, any other colour. So I own I'm 

^ not sorry I'm not what they call a ge-^| 
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nius ; for though genius to be sure's a 
very fascinating sort of thing in gentle* 
men, yet, in women, it is not so becom* 
ing, I think, especially in ladies : it does 
very well on the stage, and for artists^ 
and so on ; but really, now» in company, 
I think it's an awkward thing, and would 
make one look so odd ! Now, Mr. Beau- 
mont, I must tell you an anecdote '* 

** Stop^ my dear Miss Hunter, your 
ear-ring is coming out. Stay ! let me 
clasp it, love t" exclaimed Mrs. Beau* 
mont, determined to stop her in the career 
of nonsense, by giving her sensations^ 
since she could not give her ideas^ a new 
torn. 

^' Oh, ma'am ! ma'am ! Oh ! my ear ! 
you are killing me, dearest Mrs. Beau- 
mont ! pinching me to death, ma'am !" 

"Did I pinch, my dear? It was the 
hinge of the ear-ring, I suppose." 

" 1 don't know what it was ; but here'tr 
blood, I declare !" 

" My love, I beg you a thousand par- 
dons. How could I be so awkward 1 But 
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why could not rou for one moment held 
yoor little head still ?" 

Miss Walsiogham applied a patch 1 
ihe wound. 

" Such a pretty ear as it is," continued 
Mrs. Beaumont, " I am sure it was a pi^ 
to hurt it." 

*' You really did hurt it," s»id Mr. 
Beaumont, in a tone of compassion. 

" O, horridly !" cried Miss Hunter — 
" And I, that always faint at the sight of 
blood !" 

Afraid that the young lady wonld again 
spoil her part in the acting, and lose all 
tlie advantage which might result from 
the combined effect of the pretty ear, 
and of compassion, Mrs. Beaumont en- 
deavoured to take off her attention from 
the wound, by attacking her ear-rings. 

" My love," said she, " don't wear these 
ear-rings any more, for I assure you there 
is no possibility of shutting or opening 
them, without hurting you." 

This expedient, however, nearly proved 
fatal in its coUBequences, Miss Hunter 
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entered most warmly into the defence of 
her ear-rings s and appealed to Mr. 
Beaumont to confirm her decision, that 
they were the prettiest and best ear-rings 
in the world. Unluckily, they did not 
particularly suit his fancy ; and the young 
lady, who had, but half an hour before, 
professed that she could never be of a di& 
ferent opinion in any thing from that of 
the man she loved, now pettishly declared, 
that she could not, and would not give up 
her taste. Incensed still more by a bow 
of submission, but not of conviction, from 
Mr* Beaumont, she went on, regardless of 
ber dearest Mrs. Beaumont's frowns, and 
vehemently maintained her judgement, 
quoting, withHiriumphant volubility, in- 
numerable precedents of ladies, '^ who 
had just bought the very same ear-rings, 
and whose taste she believed nobody 
would dispute." 

Mr. Beaumont ))ad seen enough, now 
and upon many other occasions, to be 
convinced, that it is not on matters of 
consequence, that ladies are apt to grow 
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most angry ; and lie stood confirmed iu 
his belief, that tliose who in theory pro- 
fessed to have sucii an humble opinion of 
their own abilities, that they cannot do 
or understand any thing useful, are often, 
in practice, the mofit prone to insist upon 
the infalUbility of their taste and judge- 
ment. Mrs. Beaumont, who saw with 
one glance of her quick eye what passed 
at this moment in her son's mind, sighed, 
and said to herself — " How impossible to 
manage a fool, who ravels, as fast as oi 
weaves, the web of her fortune ! 

Yet though Mrs. Beaumont perceivi 
and acknowledged the impracticability of 
managing a fool for a single hour, it was 
one of the favourite objects of her ma- 
nojuvres, to obtain this very fool for a 
daughter-in-law, with the hope of go- 
verning her for life. So inconsistent are 
cunning people, even ofthe best abilities; 
so ill do they calculate the value of their 
ultimate objects, however ingeniously 
they devise their means, or adapt them to 
their ends. 
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During this walk Mr.Palmerbad taken 
no part in the conversation ; he had 
seemed engrossed with his own thoughts, 
or occupied with observing the beauties 
of the place. Tired with her walk — for 
Mrs. Beaumont always complained of 
being fatigued when she was vexed, thus 
at once concealing her vexation, and 
■ throwing the faults of her mind upon her 
body — she stretched herself upon a sofa 
as soon as she reached the house, nor did 
she recover from her exhausted state, till 
she cast her eyes upon atamborine, which 
she knew would aftbrd means of showing 
Miss Hunter's figure and graces to ad- 
vantage. Slight as this resource may 
seem, Mrs. Beaumont well knew, that 
slighter still have often produced great 
effects. Soon afterward she observed her 
son smiled repeatedly as he read a passage 
in some book that lay upon the table, 
and she had the curiosity to take up the 
book when he turned away. She found 
Ihat it was Cumberland's Memoirs, and 
1.3 
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saw the following little poem marked 
reiterated lines of approbation 

"■ Wliy, Affectation, why this mock grimace? 
Go, silly Ihing, and hide that simp'ring fece. 
Thy lisping prattle, and thy miocing gait, 
AU thy false mimii? foolei-iea I hat^ ; 
For thou art Folly's counterfeit, and she, 
Wlio is right foolish, hath the bettor plea ; 
Nature's true idiot I prefer to thee. 
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Why that eoft languish? Why that drawling 

Art sick, art sleepy ? Get thee hence ; begone. 

I laugh at all thy pretty baby tears. 

Those flutt'rings, faintings. and unreal fesra. 

Can they deceive ua ? Can such tnumrn'riesmovB 
Touch us \Tith pity, or inspire with love ? 
No, Affectation, vain is all thy art! 
' Those eyes may wander over ev'ry part. 

They'll never find their passage to the heart" 

. Mrs. Beaumont, the moment she had 

read these lines, perceived why" her son 
had smiled. The portrait seemed really 
to have been drawn from Miss Hunter, 
and the lines were so apropos to the scene 
which had just passed during the walk»j^ 
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that it was impossible to avoid theappH- 
cation. Mrs. Beaumont shut the book 
hastily, as Her dear Albina approached, 
for she was afraid that the young lady 
would have known her own picture. So. 
few people, however» even of those much. 
wiser than Miss Hunter, know them- 
selves, that she need not have been 
alarmed. But she had no longer leisure 
to devote her thoughts to this subject, for 
Mr. Walsingham, who had been out 
riding, had by this time returned; and 
the moment he entered the room, Mrs. 
Beaumont's attention was directed to him 
and to Mr. Palmer. She introduced them 
to each other, with many expressions of 
regret that they should not have sooner 
met. 

Characters that are free from artifice 
immediately coalesce, as metals that are 
perfectly pure can be readily cemented 
together, Mr. Palmer and Mr. Walsing- 
ham were intimate in half an hour. There 
was an air of openness and sincerity 
about Mr. Walsingham 3 a freedom and 
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directness iii his conversation, which de- 
lighted Mr. Palmer. 

" I am heartily glad we have met ab 
last, my good cousin Walsingham," said' 
he: " very sorry should I have been to 
have left the country without becoming 
acquainted with you: and now I wish 
your gallant captain was arrived. I am 
to set off the day after to-morrow, and 1 
am sadly afraid 1 shall miss seeing him." 

Mr, Walsingham said, that as they 
expected him every hour, he hoped Mr. 
Palmer would persuade Mrs. Beaumont 
to spend the day at Walsingham House. 
Mrs. Beaumont dared not object. Oi 
the contrary, it was now her policy t( 
pretend the fondest friendship for all the^ 
Walsingham family: yet, all the time, 
pursuing her plan of preventing Mr. Pal- 
mer from discerning their real characters 
and superior merit, she managed with 
great dexterity to keep the conversation 
as much as possible upon general topics, 
and tried to prevent Mr. Palmer from be- 
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f ing much alone with Mr. WalaipgfaLUUjB 
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for she dreaded their growing intimacy.. 
After dinner^ however,, when the ladies 
retired, the gentlemen drew their chairs^ 
close together, and had a great deal of 
conversation on interesting subjects. The 
most interesting was Captain Walsing- 
ham : Mr. Palmer earnestly desiredto hear 
the particulars of his history. 

** And from whom," said young Beau- 
mont, turning to Mr. Walsingham, " can 
he hear them better than from Captain 
Walsingham's guardian and friend?" 
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CHAPTER X. 
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— Yet DEver seamaB more serenely brave, 
Z<ed Britain's oon^u'iing aquadroas o'er i 

"Friends are not always the best bioJ 
grapliers," said Mr. Walsingham; " bufl 
I will try to be impartial. My wardV 
first desire to be a sailor was excited, as 
he lias often since told me, by reading 
Robinson Crusoe. When he was scarce- 
ly thirteen he went out in the Resolute, a 
frigate, under the command of Captain 
Campbell. Campbell was an excellent 
officer, and very strict in all that related 
to order and discipline. It was his prin- 
ciple and his practice never to forgive a 
^first offence i by which the number of 
second faults was considerably diminish- 
ed. My ward was not much pleased at 
first with his captain^ but he was after- 
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^^ards convinced, that this strictness was 

*^yhat made a man of him. He was 

l^ufFeted about^ and shown the rough of 

life ; made to work hard, and submit to 

authority. To reason, he was always 

ready to yield ; and by degrees he learn* 

ed, that his first duty as a sailor was im- 

plicit obedience. In due time he was 

made a lieutenant : in this situation, his 

mixed duties of command and obedience 

were difficult, because his first-lieutenant> 

the captain's son, was jealous of him. 

^' Walsingham found it a more difficult 
task to win the confidence of the son> 
than it had been to earn the friendship 
of the father. His punctuality in obey- 
ing orders, and his respectful manner to 
the lieutenant availed but little; for 
young Campbell still viewed him with 
scornful yet with jealous eyes, imagining 
that he only wanted to show himself the 
better officer. 

*^ Of the falsehood of these suspicions 
Walsingham had at last an opportunity 
of giving unquestionable proof. It hap- 
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pened one day> tha:t Lieutenant Camp- 
bell, impatient at seeing a sailor doing' 
some work awkwardly on the outside of 
the vessel, snatched the rope from his 
hand, and swore he would do it himself. 
In his hurry, Campbell missed his foot- 
ing, and fell over-board; — he could not 
swim. Walsingham had the presence of 
mind to order the ship to be put about>. 
and plunged instantly into the water to 
j' save his rival. With much exertion he 
reached Campbell, supported him till the 
, boat was lowered down, and got him safe 
a.board again." 
! " Just like himself!" cried young Beau- 

' mont ; " all he ever wanted was oppor- 
^ tunity to show his soul." 

" The first-lieutenant's jealousy was 
f now changed into gratitude," continued 
I Mr. Walsingham; ** and from this time 
forward, instead of suffering from that 
k petty rivalship by which he used to be 
obstructed, Walsingiiam enjoyed the en- 
I tire confidence of young Campbell. Tbu^^ 
i good understanding between him andJiiftfl 
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brother officer not only made their every 
day lives pleasant, but in times of diffi>- 
culty secured success, For three years 
that they lived together after this period, 
and during which time they were order- 
ed to every quarter of the globe, they 
never bad the slightest dispute, either in 
the busiest or the idlest times. At length, 
in some engagement viiith a Dutch ship, 
the particulars of which I forget, Lieuj- 
tenant Campbell was mortally wounded : 
his last words were — * "Walsingham, comr 
fort my father.' That was no easy task. 
Stern as Captain Campbell seemed, the 
loss of his son was irreparable. He never 
shed a tear when he was told it was all 

rover, but said, ' God's will be done' — 
and turning into his cabin, desired to be 
fleft alone. Half an hour afterwards he 
sent' for Walsingham, who found him 
quite calm ; ' We must see and do our 
duty together to the last,' said he. 

" He exerted himself strenuously, and 
to all outward appearance was, as the 
sailors said, the same man as ever; but 
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Walsingham, who knew him better, saw 
that his heart was broken, and that he 
wished for nothing but an honourable 
death. One morning as he was on deck 
looking through his glass, he called to 
Walsingham, ' Your eyes are better than 
mine,' said he, ' look liere, and tell me, 
do you see yonder sail — She's French ? La 

, Magnanime frigate, if I'm not mistaken.' 
' Yes,' said Walsingham, * I know her 

, by the patch in her main-sail.' — * We'll 
give her something to do,' said Camp- 
bell, ' though she's so much our superior. 
Please God, before this sun's over our 
heads, you shall have her in tow, Wal- 
singham.' — ' /re shall, I trust,' said Wal- 
singham. — * Perhaps not tve, for I own I 
wish to fall,' said Campbell. 'You are 
first-lieutenant now; I can't leave my 
men under better command, and I hope 
the Admiralty will give you the ship, if 
you give it to His Majesty.' — Then turn- 
ing to the sailors. Captain Campbell ad- 

( dressed them with a countenance unusu- 

' ally cheerful i and, after a few words oi|^| 
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encouragement, gave orders to clear decks 
for action. ^Walsingham, you'll see to 
every thing whilst I step down to write.* 
He wrote, as it was afterwards found, two 
letters, both concerning Walsingham's 
interests;. The frigate, with which they 
had to engage, was indeed far superior to 
them in force; but Campbell truster! to 
the good order and steadiness, as well as 
to the courage of his men. The action 
was long and obstinate. Twice the Eng- 
lish attempted to board the enemy, and 
twice were repulsed. The third time, 
just as Captain Campbell had seized hold 
of the French colours, which hung in 
rags over the side of the enemy's ship, he 
received a wound in his breast, fell back 
into Walsingham's arms, and almost in- 
stantly expired. The event of this day 
was different from what Campbell had 
expected, for le Succhj of fifty guns, ap- 
peared in sight; and after a desperate 
engagement with her, in which Walsing- 
ham was severely wounded, and every 
other officer on board killed or wounded. 
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Walsingham saw that nothing was left' 

but to make a wanton sacrifice of the re* 

mainder of his crew, or to strike. 

'• After a contest of six hours, he struck 

to le Succ'es. Perfect silence on his deck; 

a loud and insulting shout from the 

enemy ! 

" No sooner had Walsingham strnck, 

than La Force, the captain of le Succ^s; 
hailed him, and ordered him to come in 
his own boat, and to deliver his sword: 
Walsingham replied, that 'his sword so 
demanded, should never be delivered but 
with liis life*.' The Frenchman did not 
think proper to persist; but soon after 
sent his lieutenant on board the Resolute^ 
where the men were found at their quar- 
ters with lighted matches in their hands> 
ready to be as good as their word. La 
Force, the captain of le Succh, was- a 
sailor of fortune, who had risen by chance^ 
not merit." 

*' Aye, aye," interrupted Mr. Palmer, 
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*•* 450 I thought ; and there was no great 
merit, or glory either, in a French fifty 
gun taking an English frigate, after stand- 
ing a six hours' contest wifh another ship. 
Well, my dear sir, what became of poor 
Walsingham ? How did this rascally 
Frenchman treat his prisoners ?" ■ 

•Scandalously!" cried Beaumont*; 

and yet Walsingham is so generous, 
that he will never let me damn the nation, 
for what he says was only the fault of an 
individual, who disgraced it." 

" Well, let me hear and judge for my- 
self," said Mr. Palmer. 

" La Force carried the Resolute in tri- 
umph into a French port," continued 
Mr. Walsingham. ** Vain of displaying 
his prisoners, he marched them up the 
country, under pretence that they would 
not be safe in a sea- port. Cambray was 
tlie town in which they were confined. 
Walsingham found the officers of the 
garrison very civil to him at first ; but 
when they saw that he was not fond of 
high play, and that he declined being of 
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their parties at billiards and vingt-un, 
they grew tired of him ; for without these 
resources, they declared theyshould perish 
with ennui in a country town. Even 
under the penalty of losing all society, 
Walsingham resisted every temptation to 
game, and submitted to live with the 
strictest economy, rather than to rua 
debt." 

" But did you never send him any 
ney? Or did not he get your remil 
tances?" said Mr. Palmer. 

" My dear sir, by some delays of let' 
ters, we did not hear for two months 
where he was imprisoned," 

" And he was reduced to the greatef 
distress," pursued Beaumont; " for 
had shared ail he had, to the utmost fai 
thing, with his poor fellow prisoners." 

" Like a true British sailor !" said Mr. 
Palmer. " Well, sir, 1 hope he contrived 
to make his escape f" 

" No — for he would not break his 
role," said Beaumont. 

'* His parole! 1 did not know he wM 
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on his parole," said Mr. Palmer. " Then 
certainly he could not break it,** 

** He had two tempting opportunities 
I can assure you," said Beaumont; *' one 
offered by the commandant's lady, who 
was not insensible to his merit; the 
other, by the gratitude of some poor ser- 
vant, whom he had obliged — Mr. Wal- 
singham can tell you all the particulars." 

** No, I need not detail the circum- 
stances; it is enough to tell you, sir, 
that he withstood the temptations, would 
not break his parole, and remained four 
months a prisoner in Cambray. Like 
the officers of the garrison, he should 
haye drunk or gamed, or else he must 
have died of vexation, he says, if he had 
not fortunately acquired a taste for read- 
ing, and luckily procured books from a 
good old priest's library. At the end of 
four months, the garrison of Cambray 
was changed; and instead of a set of dis- 
sipated officers, there came a well-con- 
ducted regiment, under the command of 
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M. de Villars, an elderly officer of sen$e 
and discretion." 

"An excellent man !" cried Beaumont : 
" I love him with atl my soul, though I 
never saw hnm. — But I beg your pardon 
for interrupting you, Mr. Walsingham." 

" A prattling hair-dresser at Carabray, 
first prepossessed M. de Viltars in Wal- 
singham's favour, by relating a number 
of anecdotes intended to throw abuse and 
ridicule upon the English captain, to 
convict him of misanthropy and econo- 
my j of having had his hair dressed hi 
twice since he came to Cambray 
never having frequented the society ctf 
Madame la Marquise de Marsillac, the 
late commandant's lady, for more than a 
fortnight after his arrival ; of having ac- 
tually been detected in working with his 
own hands with smiths' and carpenters' 
tools. Upon the strength of the hair- 
dresser's information, M. de Villars paid 
the English captain a visit; was pleas- 
ed by his conversation, and by all thai 
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he observed of his conduct and charac- 
ter. 

«* As M. de Villars was going down 
stairs after having spent an evening with 
Walsinghand^ a boy of twelve years old, 
4he son of the master of the lodging-house, 
equipped in a military uniform, stood 
across the landing-place, as if determined 
to stop him, ^ Mon petit Militaire,' said 
the commandant, ^ do you mean to dis- 
pute my passage?' * No, mon general,' 
said the boy, ' I know my duty too well. 
But I post myself here to demand an au- 
dience, for 1 have a secret of importance 
to communicate/ M.de Villars, smiling 
at the boy's air of consequence, yet 
pleased with the steady earnestness of his 
manner, took him by the hand into an 
antichamber, and said, that he was ready 
to listen to whatever he had to impart. 
The boy then told him, that he had acci- 
dentally overheard a proposal, which had 
been made to facilitate the English cap- 
tain's escape, and that the captain refused 
to comply with it, because it was not ho* 
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nourable to break his parole. The boy, 
who had been struck by the . circum- 
stance, and who, besides, was grateful to 
Walsingham for some little instances of 
kindness, spoke with mucli enthusiasm 
in his favour; and, as M. de Villars after- 
wards repeated, finished his speech by 
exclaiming, ' I would give every thing I 
have in the world, except my sword and 
my honour, to procure this English cap- 
tain his liberty.' 

" M, de Villars was pleased with the 
boy's manner, and with the fact which he 
related ; so much so, that he promised, 
that if Walsingham's liberty could be 
obtained, he would procure it. * And 
you, my good littlefriend, shall, if I suc- 
ceed,' added he, ' have the pleasure of 
being the first to tell him the good 
news.* 'm 

" Some days afterwards, the boy banfl 
into Walsingham's room, exclaiming, 
'Liberty! liberty! you are at liberty!' — 
He danced and capered with such wild 
joy, that it was some time before WuU 
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dlngbam could obtain any explanation, 
or could prevail on him to let him look 
at a letter which he held in his hand, 
floarishiog it about in triumph. At last, 

.be showed that it was ^n order from M. 

-4o Villars, for the release of Captain WaU 

, $inghamt and of alLthe English prison- 
ers, belonging to the Resolute, for whom 
exchanges had been effected. No favour 

' could be granted in a manner more ho- 
nourable to all the parties concerned*-*-^ 
Walsingham arrived in England without 
-any further difficulties." 

*' Thank God !" said Mr. Palmen 
*f Well, now he has touched English 
ground again, I have some hopes for him. 
What nexty* 

" The first thing he did, of course, was 
to announce his return to the Admiralty. 
A court- mlirtial was held at Portsmouth, 
and fortunately for him, was composed 
of officers of the highest distinction, so 
that the first men in his profession be- 
came thoroughly acquainted with the 
circumstances of his conduct. Tne en- 
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thusiasm with winch his men bore testi* 

mony in his favour, was gratifying to his 
feelings, ancl the minutes of the evidence 

were most honourahle to him. The 
court pronounced, that Lieutenant Wal- 
singham had done all that could be ef- 
fected by the most, gallant and judicious 
officer in the defence of His Majesty's 
ship Resolute, The ministry who had 
employed Captain Campbell were no 
longer in place, and one ofthe Lortfs of 
the Admiralty at liiis time happened to 
have had some personal quarrel with him, 
A few days after the trial, Walsingham 
was at a public dinner, at which Camp- 
bell's character became the subject of 
conversation. Walsingham was warned, 
in a whisper, that the first Lord of 
the Admiralty's private secretary was 
present, and was advised to be pru- 
dent: but Walsingham's prudence was 
not of that sort, which can coolly hear a 
worthy man's memory damned with 
faint praise; his prudence was not (rf.j 
that sort, which can tamely sit by 8lld| 
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see. a friend's reputation in danger. With 
all the warmth and eloquence of friend- 
ship, he spoke in Captain Campbell's de- 
fence^ and paid a just and energetic tri- 
bute of praise to liis memory. He spoke, 
and not a word more was said against 
Campbell. The politicians looked down 
upon their plates; and there was a pause 
of that sort, which sometimes in a com- 
pany of interested men of the world re- 
sults from surprise at the imprudent ho- 
nesty of a good natured novice. Wal- 
s>ingbam, as the company soon after- 
wards broke up, heard one gentleman 
say of him to another, as they went away 
—•There's a fellow now, whoTias ruined 
himself without knowing it, and all for a 
dead man.* It was not without know- 
ing it — Walsingham was well aware 
what he hazarded ; but he was then, and 
ever, ready to sacrifice his own interests 
in the defence of truth and of a friend. 
For two long years afterwards, Walsing- 
ham was, in the technical and elegant 
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phrase^ Irft on the shelf^ and the door if 
promotion was shut against him** 

'* Yes ; and there be might have re- 
mained till now," said Beanmont, *' if it 
had not been for that good Mr. Caspar, 
a clerk in one of their offices. A man, 
who, thoQgh used to live among conrt* 
lers and people hackneyed in the politic 
cal way;s of the world, was a plain, warm- 
hearted friend, a man of an upright cha<^ 
racter, who prized integrity and genero- 
sity the more because he met with them 
so seldom. — But I beg your pardon, Mn 
Walsingharo, will you go on and tell 
Mr. Palmer how and why Caspar served 
our friend ?" 

<< One day, Walsingham had occasion 
to go to Mr. Caspar's office to search for 
some papers relative to certain charts, 
which he had drawn, and intended to 
present to the Admiralty. In talking 
of the soundings of some bay he had 
taken whilst out with Captain Camp- 
bell, he mentioned him, as he always 
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d]d» with terms of affection and respect. 
Mr. Caspar immediately asked) * Are 
yoU) sir^ that Lieutenant Walsihgham^ 
of the Resolute, who at a public dinner 
about two years ago made such a disin- 
terested defence of your captain ? If it 
is in my power to serve you, depend 
upon it I wilL Leave your charts with 
me ; I think I may have an opportunity 
of turning them to your advantage, and 
that of the service.' Caspar, who was 
thoroughly in earnest, took a happy mo* 
roent to produce Walsingham's charts 
before the Admiralty, just at a time when 
they were wanted. The Admiralty were 
glad to employ an officer, who had some 
local information, and they sent him out 
in the Dreadnought, a thirty-six gun fri- 
gate, with Captain Jemmison, to the 
W^t-Indies." 

*' And what sort of a man was his new 
captain ?'* said Mr. Palmer. 

*' As unlike his old one as possible," 
said Beaumont. 

" Yes," continued Mr. Walsingham, 
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" to every point, except courage. Captain 
JemmisOD was as complete a coDtrast ai 
coutd be imagined to Captain Campbell. 
Wbaterer dse he might be, Jemmison 
was certaioly a man of undaunted cou- 
rage." 

*' That's of coarse, if he was a captain 
ID the British navy,' said N[r. Palmer. 

" From his appearance, however, yon 
would never have taken him for a galtaol 
sailor," said Mr. Walsingham : "abhor* 
ring the rough, brutal, sweariug, grog- 
drinking, tobacco-chewing race of sea^ 
ofiicers, the Bens and the Mirvans of for- 
mer times. Captain Jemmison, resolving, 
I suppose, to avoid their faults, went into 
the contrary extreme of refinement and 
eflfeminacy. A superlative coxcomb, and 
an epicure more from fashion than taste^ 
he gloried in descanting, with technical 
precision, on the merits of" dishes and of 
cooks. His table, even on shipboard, 
was to be equalled in elegance only b; 
his toilet." 

" The puppy !" exclaimed Mr. Pal-j 
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mer. " And how could Captain Walsing- 
ham go on with such a coxcomb ?" 

€t Very ill, you may be sure/' said 
Beaumont; " for Walsingham, I'll answer 
for it, never could conceal or control his 
feelings of contempt or indignation." 

** Yet, as Captain Jemmison's lieute- 
nant, he always behaved with perfect 
propriety," said Mr. Walsingham, ** and 
bore with his foppery and impertinence 
with the patience becoming a subordinate 
officer to his superior. Jemmfson could 
not endure a lieutenant, whose character 
andmanners were a continual contrast and 
reproach to his own, and he disliked him 
the more because he could never provoke 
him to any disrespect. Jemmison often 
replied even to Walsingham's silent con- 
tempt; as a French pamphleteer once 
published a book, entitled ^ Biponse au 
Silence de M. de la MotteJ On some 
points, where duty and principle were 
concerned, Walsingham, however, could 
not be silent. There was a lad of the 
name of Birch on board the Dreadr 
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nought, whom Walsinglinm had takei 
under hi !^ immediate care, and whom hi 
was endeavouring to train up in ever 
good habit, Jemniison, to torment Wal 
singham, made it hia pleasure to counter- 
act lilm in tliese endeavours, antf continu- 
ally did all he could to spoil Birch by 
foolish indulgence. Walsingham's indig- 
nation was upon these occasions vehe- 
ment, and his captain and he came to 
frequent quarrels. Young Birch, who 
had sense enough to know which was his 
true friend, one day threw himself on his 
knees to beseech his lieutenant not to 
hazard so much on his account, and so- 
lemnly swore, that he would never be 
guilty of the slightest excess or negligence 
during the remaiuder of the voyage. 
The young man was steady to his promise, 
and by his resolution and temper pre- 
vented Walsingham and his CBptain 
from coming to a serious rupture. When 
they arrived at their place of destination, 
Jamaica, Captain Jemmison went oa^n 
I shore to divert himself, and spend li^H 
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time in great dissipation at Spanish Town, 
eating, dressing, dancing, gallanting, and 
glorying in its being observed by all the 
ladies, that he had nothing of a sea-^cap*- 
tain about him. The other officers, en* 
coaraged by his precept and exi^ample, 
left the ship; bat Walsingham staid oh 
board, and had severe duty to perform>^ 
for he could not allow the crew to go on 
shore, because they got into riots with 
the toumspeople. Sopn after their arri^* 
val, atMl even during the course of their 
voyage, he had observed among the saiU 
OTB something like a disposition to mu^ 
tiny, encouraged probably by the negli«> 
gence and apparent effeminacy of their 
captain. Though they knew him to be 
a man of intrepidity, yet they ridiculed 
and despised his coxcombry, and his re- 
laxation of discipline gave them hopes of 
succeeding in their mutinous schemes. 
Walsingham strongly and repeatedly 
represented to Captain Jemmison the 
danger, and remonstrated with him 
and the other officers upon the impru* 
dence of leaving the ship at this junc- 
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ture. But Jemmison, in a prettily round- 
ed period, protested he saw no penumbra 
of danger, and that till he was called upon 
by Mars, he owned he preferred the 
charms of Venus. 

" This was vastly elegant; but, never- 
tlieless, it happened one night, when the 
captain, after having eaten an admirable 
supper, was paying his court to a Creole 
lady of Spanish Town, news was brought 
iiim, that the crew of tlie Dreadnought 
had mutinied, and tliat Lieutenant Wal- 
singham was killed. One half of the re*- 
port was true, and the other nearly so. At' 
midnight, afier having been exhausted- 
during the preceding week by his vigil- 
ance, Walsingham had just thrown him- 
self into his cot, wlieu he was roused by 
Bircii athiscabin-door.crying ' Amutiny ! 
a mutiny on deck !" — Walsingham seized 
his drawn cutlass, and ran up the ladder, 
determined to cut down the ringleader; 
but just as he reached the top, the sailors 
shut down the hatchway, which struck 
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his head with such violence, that he fel^^l 
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stuDtied, and, to all appearance, dead. 
Birch contrived in the midst of the bustle,^ 
before he was himself seized by the muti^ 
neers to convey, by signals to shore,, 
news of what had happened. Bat Cap- 
tain Jemmison conld now be of no use. 
Before he could take any measures to pre- 
vent them, the mutineers weighed anchor,. 
and the Dreadnought, under a brisk 
breeze, was out of the bay ; all the other 
vessels in the harbour taking it for grants 
ed that her captain was on board, and 
that she was sailing under orders. In the 
mean time, whilst Walsingham was sense- 
less, the sailors stowed him into his cabin, 
and set a guard over him. The ring- 
leader, Jefferies, a revengeful YiWain,.who 
bore malice against him for some just 
punishment, wanted to murder him, but 
the rest would not consent. Some would 
not dip their hands in blood; others 
pleaded for him, and said that he was 
never cruel. One man urged, that the 
lieutenant had been kind to him when 
he was sick. Another suggested, that 
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it would be well to keep him alive to ma- 
nage the ship for them, in case of rlifficut- 
ties. Conscious of their ignorance, they 
acccdetl to this advice; Jefferies' proposal 
to murder him was overruled; and it was 
agreed lokeep Walsingham close prisoner, 
till they should need his assistance. He 
had his timekeeper and log-book locked 
up with him, which were totally forgot- 
ten by these miscreants. Never seaman 
prayed more fervently for fair weather, 
than Walsingham now did for a storm. 
At last, one night he heard (and he says 
it was one of the pleasantest sounds he 
ever heard in his life) the wind rising, ^jfl 
Soon it blew a storm. He heard one of '^B 
the sailors say — * A stiff gale, Jack !' and 
another — ' An ugly night !' Presently, 
great noise on deck, and the pumps at 
work. Every moment he now expected 
I a deputation from the mutineers. The 
first person tie saw was the carpenter, who 
I came in to knock in the dead lights in 
! the cabin windows. The man was surly, ^ 
and %vonId give no answer to any qnes- ^M 
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tioDSj but Walsingham knew by the; hur^ 
ty of his wbrk, that the fellow thought 
there was no time to be lost. Twice> be* 
fore he could finish what he was about^ 
messages came from Captain Jejiries^ to 
order htm to .something e]se<.^-*Then a 
Ttolent crash above from the Ml of a mast : 
and then he heard one cry — * I'll be 
cursed if I should care, if we did but 
know whereabouts we are.' Then all was 
in such uproar, that no voices could be 
distinguished. At last his cabin-door un* 
locked, and many voices called upon him 
at once to come upon deck that instant 
nfid save the ship* Walsingham abso« 
lutely refused to do any thing for them 
till they returned to their duty^ delivered 
up to htm their arms, and their ringlead*- 
er, JefFeries. At this answer they stood 
aghast. Some tried entreaties, some 
threats: all in vain. Walsingham coolly 
said, he would go to the bottom along 
with the ship rather than say a word to 
save them, till they submitted. The 
storm blew stronger—the danger every 
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monaent increatiing. One of the muti- 
neers came with a drawn cutlass, another 
teveiied a blunderbuss at Walsingham, 
swearing to dispatch him that instant, if 
he would not tell them where they were. 
' Murder me, and you will be hanged. 
Persist in your mutiny, you'll be drown- 
ed,' said Walsingham. ' You'll never 
make me swerve from my duty, and you 
know it — you have my answer.' The en- 
raged sailors seized him in tlieir arms* 
and carried him by lorce upon deck, 
where the sight of the danger, and the 
cries of ' Throw him overboard ! — over 
with him !' only seemed to fortify his re- 
solution. Not a word, not a sign could 
they get from him. The rudder was now 
unshipped ! At this the sailors' fury turned 
suddenly upon Jefferies, who between 
terrour and ignorance was utterly inca^ 
pacitated. They seized, bound, gave him 
nptoWatsingham, returned to their duty; 
and then, and not till then, Walsingham 
resumed his command. Walsingham'* 
voice, once more her.rd, inspired confL- 
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deace^ and with the hopes revived the ex- 
ertions of the sailors. I am not seaman 
enough to tell. you how the ship was 
saved; but that it was saved^aod saved by 
Walsingham, is certain. I remember 
only, that he made the ship manageable 
by some contrivance, which he substi- 
tuted in the place of the rudder, that had 
been unshipped. The storo) abating, he 
made for the first port, to repair the 
ship's damages, intending to return to Ja- 
maica, to deliver her up to her captain ;. 
but from a vessel they spoke at sea, he 
learned, that Jemmison was gone to £n* 
gland in a merchant-man. To England 
then Walsingham prepared to follow." 

** And with this rebel crew !'* cried 
Beaumont ; <' think, Mr. Palmer, what 
a situation he was in, knowing, as he 
did, that every rascal of them would 
sooner go to the devil than go home, 
where they knew they must be tried for 
their mutiny." 

" Well ! sir, well f* said Mr. Palmer. 
** Did they run away with the ship a 
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second time ! Or hoiv did he mv 
nage?" 

" He called them all one morniDg to- 
gether on deck; and pointing lo the place 
where the gunpowder was kept, he said — 
' I have means of blowing up the sliip. 
If ever you attempt to inntiny again, the 
first finger you lay upon nie, I blow her 
up instantly.' — They had found him to 
be a man of resolution. Tliey kept to 
their duty. Not a symptom of disobe- 
dience during the rest of the voyage. In 
their passage they fell in with an enemy's 
ship, far superior to them in force. 
* There, my tads !' said Walsingham,* if 
you have a mind to earn your pardons, 
there's your best chance. Take her 
home with you to your captain and your 
King.' — A loud cheer was their answer. 
They fought like devils to redeem thetn^^l 

I selres. Walsingham — but without 8to|»«^| 

ping to make his panegyric, I need only 

I tell you, that Watsingham's conduct and 

intrepidity were this time crowned with ^^ 
guccess. He took the enemy's ship. an<|!^| 
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carried it in triumph into Portsmouth. 
Jemmison was on the platform when they 
came, in ; and what a mortifying sight it 
was to him^ and what a proud hour to 
Walsingham, you may imagine ! Having 
delivered the Dreadnought and her prize 
over to his captain, the next thing to be 
thought of was the tritil of the mutineers. 
All except Jefferies obtained a pardon^ in 
consideration of their return to duty, and 
their subsequent services, Jefferies was 
hanged at the yard-arm. The trial of 
the mutineers brought on, as Jemmison 
foresaw it must, majny animadversions on 
bis own conduct* Powerful connexions, 
and his friends in place, silenced, as much 
as possible, the public voice. Jemmison 
gave excellent dinners, and endeavoured 
to drown the whole affair in his choice 
Champagne and London particular Ma- 
deira; so his health, and success to the 
British navy, wasdrunk in bumper toasts.'* 
** Ay, ay, they think to do every thing 
now in England by dinners, and bumper 
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toasts, and three times three," said Mi 

_^ ^- Palmer. 

H^^ " But it did not do in this instance^ 
^^^kd Beaumont, in a tone of exuItatiaEl 
^^^hlt did not do." 

^^^^ ** No," continued Mr. Walsinghanj 

^^^ncthough Jemmison's dinners went don 

vastly well with a party, they did not si 

tisfy the public. The opposition pape 

grew clamorous, and the business wi 

taken up so strongly, and it raised such 

cry against the ministry, that they we 

obliged to bring Jemmison to a coui 

martial." 

^^L|r. " The puppy I I'm glad of it, with i 

P^Biky soul. And how did he look then! 

"raid Mr. Palmer. 

"Vastly like a gentleman; that w 
all that even his friends could say forbii 
The person he was most afraid of on tl 
trial was Walsingham. In this appL-_ 
Kension he was confirmed by certain 6i 
his friends, wlio had attempted to sound 
Walsingham as to the nature of the evU 
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deuce he intended to give. They all re- 
ported, that they could draw nothing out 
of him, and that he was an impracticable 
fellow ; for iiis constant answer was, that 
his evidence should be given in court, and 
no where eWte.*' 

** Even to his most intimate friends," 
interrupted Mr. Beaumont ; ^* even to 
me, who was in the house with him all 
the time the trial was going on, he did 
not telKwhat Jiis evidence would be." 

" When the day of trial came," pur- 
sued Mr. Walsingham — 

" Don't forget Admiral Dashleigh,'' 
said Mr. Beaumont. 

*• No ; who can forget him that knows 
him," said Walsingham. " A warm ge- 
nerous friend, open-hearted as he is 
brave — he came to Captain Walsing- 
ham the day before the court-martial 
was to sit — * I know, Walsingham, you 
don't like my cousin Jemmison (said he), 
nor do I much, for he is a puppy, and I 
never could like a puppy, related to me 
or not ; be that as it may, you'll do him 
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justice Tin sure; for though he is a pup- 
py he is a brare fellow — and liere, for 
party purposes, they have raised a ci^' of ^| 
his beiug a con'ard,and want to shoot ^| 
him pour encourager les aulres. Wliai 
you say will damn or save*him ; and I 
have too good an opinion of you to think, 
that any old grudge, though you might 
have cause for it, would stand in his way.' 

, Walsinghatn answered as usual, that his 
opinion and his evidence would be known 
on the day of trial. Dashletgh went 
away very ill-satisfied, and persuaded that 
Walsingham harboured revenge against 
his relation. At last, when he was call- 
ed upon in court, Walsinghain's con- 
duct was both just and generous ; for 
though his answers spoke the exact 
truth, yet he brought forward nothing to 
the disadvantage of Jemmison, but what 
h\s examiners drew out j and in his cap- 
tain's favour, on the contrary, he spoke 
GO strongly of bis intrepidity, and of the 

. gallant actions which in former instancet 
he had performed iu the service, as quite ^| 
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to efface the recollection of his foppery 
and epicurism ; and, as much as possible^ 
to ezouse his negligence. Walsingham*s 
evidence absolutely confuted the unjust 
charge or suspicion of cowardice^ that 
had been raised against Jemmison ; and 
made such an impression in his favour^ 
that JemmisoUt instead of being dismissed 
the service^ or even having his ship taken 
from him, as was expected^ got off with 
a reprimand." 

*• Which I am sure he well deserved/' 
said Mr. Palmer. 

" But certainly Walsingham was right 
not to let him be run down by a popular 
cry, especially as he had used him illi'' 
said Mr. Beaumont 

** Well, well 1-T-I don't care about the 
puppy ,** cried Mr. Palmer; *• only go 



on.'' 



- ^^ No sooner was the trial over, and 
the sentence of the court made known, 
than Admiral Dashleigh, full of joy, ad- 
miration, and gratitude, pushed his way 
towards Walsingham, and stretching out 
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his hand, exclaimed — ' Sliake hands 
AValsingham, and forgive me, or I can't 
forgi*-e myself. I suspected yoa yester- 
day morning of bearing malice against 
that coxcomb, ivlio deserved to be 
lauglied at, but not to be shot. By 

G , AValsingham, you're an honest 

fellow I find,' — * And have you but just 
found that out, admiral ?' said Walsing- 
ham, with a proud smile. ' Harkee, my 
lad,' said Dasiileigli, calling after him, 
' remember ViOT/our friend at all events — 
Take it as you will, I'll make you mine 
yet, before I've done with you.' — Wal- 
singham knew, that at this time Admiral 
Dashleigh"s friends were in power, and 
thatDashleigh himself had great influence 
with the Admiralty; and he probably 
treated the Admiral thus haughtily, to 
show that he had no interested views or 
hopes. Dashleigh understood this;, for be 
now comprehended Walsingham's cha- 
racter perfectly. Immediately after the 
trial, Walsingham was made commander, 
in consequence of his having saved I 
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l>readnought, and his liaving taken I'Ani- 
boscade. Witli this appointment Dash- 
leigh had nothing to do. But he never 
ceased exerting himself, employing all 
the interest of his high connexions, and 
all the personal influence of his great 
abilities, to have Walsiiigham made post, 
and to get him a ship. He succeeded 
at last : but he never ,5:ave the least hint, 
that it was done by bis interest; for, hi 
said, he knew that Walsingbam had sacli 
nice notions, and was such a proud prin- 
cipled fellow, that he wouM not enjoy 
his promotion, if he thought he owed it 
to any thing upon earth but his own me- 
rit. So 4 handsome letter was written by 
the secretary of the Admiralty to Cap- 
tain Walsingliam, by their Lordships' de- 
sire, informing him, 'that in considera- 
tion of his services and' merit, His Ma- 
jesty had been pleased to make him poet- 
captain, and to appoint him to the com- 
mand oft'Ambuscade (the prize betook), 
which would be sent out on the first oc- 
casion.' — The secretary ' begged lesTC' 
V9L. UU L 
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to add expressions of his private satisfac- 
tion on an appointment so likely to be 
advantageous to the public,' &c. 
short, it was all done so properly and 
plausibly, that even Walsiugham nevec 
suspected any secret influence, nor did 
he find out the part Dashleigh had takea 
in the business till several months after^ 
wards, when a discreet friend mentioned 
it by accident." 

" I was that discreet friend," said 
Beaumont. 

" Well, all this is very good, but there^ 
no love in this story," said Mr. Palmer- 
" I hope your hero is not too proud to fs 
in love ?" 

" Too proud ! — We are told, you knoi 
that the greatest hero, in the intervals 
war, resigned 

" To tendei paseions all hU mighty inind." 

Tender passions! — Captain Walsingf 
bam is in love then, hey?" said Mr. 
Palmer — "And may I ask — Btess mel 
I ati»U be very sorry if it is with any body 
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Im^.r^ M»y I ask to whom bej k ai^ 

<* That is a question that I ll» not! 
<|ii»4e at liberty pefh$ip9 to emsy^et,^. mid 
lAs^ Wiil$i9ghaiQ. ^^ Doriag: the intanrat 
b^Mreea his return in the Dpeadnoughit^ 
w4 1ms beiikg apfK>int^d to rAmbuscad^t 
9m interval oi above eighteen months, 
ijvhich he spent in the cm^ntry here with 
me, he had time to become thoroughl^r 
acquainted with a very amiable young 

• /* A very amiable young lady ! and in 
this neighbourhood ?'' interrupted Mn 
Palmer ; " It must be the very person I 
niieanj the very person I wish.'' 

*^ Do not ask me any more»'' said Mn 
Walsingham, *5 for my friend never de- 
cJar^d his attachment, and I have no 
right to declare it for him. He wa$ not, 
at the time I speak of, in circumstances 
to marry ; therefore he honourably con? 
C€9%ted, or rather suppressed, his passion, 
resqlving not to attempt to engage thf 
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young lady's aflfections, till he should liavs 
made afoitune sufficient to support her in 
her own rank in life," 

" Well, now that's all done, thai 
Heaven!" cried Palmer—" He has for- 
tune enough now, or we can help iiitn out* 
you know. — This is excellent, excellent! 
— Come, is not it time for us to go to the 
ladies P I'm impatient to tell thistoMrs. 
Beaumont." 'd 

" Stay,my good Mr. Palmer," said Mil 
Walsingham, '* What arey ongoing to do?*^ 

" Let me. alone, let me alone — I'll only 
tell what 1 guess — depend upun it I guess 
right— and it may do a great deal of goi 
to tell it to Mrs. lieaumont, and it wil 
give her a great deal of pleasure — Iru 
me — trust me." 

" I do trust ^oH — but perhaps yon mai 
be mistaken." 

" Not at all, not at all, depend upi 
it ; so let me go to her this minute." 

" But slop, my dear sir," cried Mr. 
Beaumont, " stop for another reason 
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let me beg you to sit down again— I am 
not clear, that Captain Walsingham is 
not at this instant in love with, perhaps, 
as it is reported, married to a Spanish 
rlady, whom he has carried off out of a 
convent at *•****, and whom I under^ 
stand he is bringing home with him." 

" Hey day ! A Spanish lady !". said 

Mr. Palmer, returning slowly to his seat 

with a fallen countenance. — ^^ How's 

.this ?— -By St. George, this is unlucky-^ 

But how's this, I say ?" 

". You did not let us finish our story,** 
said Mr. Beaumont, <' or we should have 
told you.** 

" Let me hear the end of it now,** said 
Mr. Palmer, sitting down again and pre- 
paring himself with several pinches of 
snuff. — But just at this instant a servant 
came to say that coffee was ready. 

" I will never stir from this spot fot 
coftee or anything else," said Mr. Pal- 
mer, " till I know the history of the 
Spanish lady.*' 

'* Then the shortest and best wav I 
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have of telling it to you is, to beg you tt> 
read this letter, which contains all f 
know of the matter," said Mr. Beaa- 
mont. " This letter is from young Birok 
to bis ))arent» j we have never heflrd (I 
syllable directly from Walsingham hiiw> 
self on this subject. Since he reached 
Lisbon, we have had no letters from him, 
except ihnt short epistle which brougSt 
US an account of his taking the treasurtS- 
?hip. But we shall see him soon, and 
know ihe truth of this story ; and he*: 
whether iie prefers his Spanish or bii 
English mistress." 

*' 'Fore George! I wish this Spantdt 
woman bad staid in her convent,*' said 
Mr. Palmer; "I don't like runaway 
ladies — But let us see what this letter 
says for her." 

The letter is tlie same that Mr. Beaa-,' 
mont read some time ago, therefore it' 
need not here be inserted. — Before Mr. 
Palmer had finished perusing it, a second- 
message came to say that the ladiot' 
Availed tea, and that Mrs, Beaomoat 
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not to be lite going home, as 
there wa& no moon. • Mt. Palmer, never* 
theless, finished the letter before he stir^ 
red ; and then, with a heavy sigh^ he rose 
and isaid-^ ^ 

*^ I how wish, more than ever, that out^ 
eltptain v^onld come home this night,, 
before I go, and clear up this business^ 
I don't like this Spanish plot, this double 
intrigue. Ah, dear me ! — I shall be 
obliged to sail* — I shall be in Jamaica be- 
fore the fifth act.*" 

^^ How expectation loads the wings of 
tim^ r' exclaimed Mrs. Beaiimont, as the 
gentlemen entered the drawing-room-^ 
•* iHfere we have been all day expecting 
ouk* dear Captain Walsingham, and the 
lime has seemed so long !— -The only timi 
I lever found long in this house." 

" I should like to know," said Mr. 
Walsingham, after a bow of due acknow- 
ledgment to Mrs. Beaumont for her com- 
plimient, *' I should like to know whether 
lime appears to pass most slowly to those 
that hope, or those that fear." 
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Mrs. Beaumont haudeil coffee to Mr^J 
Puliuerj without atlenipting to aiiswei 
thi:> (^estion. 

" To those that hope, I should ihiiik^jfl 
.-aid Mr. Pahiicr; " i'or hope loug doi 
ti?iTed rnaketh the lieart sick ; and timej 
1 can answer for it, passes most slowly tflj 
those who are sick." 



" Jlmv OS the year's ilall circle seems lorun. 
When ihe brisk Kiinor pnals for twciily-dna — ^ 

saifl Mr. Walsitigham smiling, as he look-- 
ed at young Beaumont — '* but I think it 
is the mixture of fear with hope, thai 
niakes time appear to pnss slowly." 

" And is hope ever free from that mis^l 
ture?" said Miss AV'aisingham — "Dot 
not hope without fear become certainttt 
and I'earwithout hope despair ? Can hop. 
ever be perfectly free from some mixtun 
of fear ?" 

" O dear me, yea lo be sure,' 
Miss Hunter, " for hope's the most o[t|| 
posite thing that ever was to fear; g(A 
diiferent as black pnd white; for, eurelyjij 
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recomm©nced ; but before it could 
settled whether it was coming nearer 
joing farther away, Mr. Beaumont 
turned with a note in his band. 
,. u-i^Not Walsingham ! — Only Bircb !— "^ 
fr . . ^Cbnfound him !" said Mr. Beaumont,1 
out of breath — "Confound him, what a' 
race I took, and how disappointed I was 
when I saw Birch's face, and yet it is no 
■^ault of His, poor lad !" 

" But why did not he come up to t 
house? Why did not yoti let usseebrm?' 
said Mr. Walsingham. 

" I coold not keep him, he was in sucfc 
a hurry to go home to his father atid 
mother, he would only stop to give this 
^ note." 

■ " From Walsingham ? Read, quick' 

' Plymoutb, 5 o'docU, A. M. just Untied^ 
. ' * Dear friend:), I cannot have the pleav 

' sure of seeing you, as I had hoped to do, 

( this day — I am obliged to go to London 

l' instantly on business, that must not be 

delayed — Cannot tell when I can be witfc H 
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yotf -^hope in a few days — Well and hap* 
py, And ever yours, 

* H. Walsinoham/ 

All stood silent with looks of disiap- 
•^ointment, except Mrs. Beaumont, whd 
r^itertited, *< What a pity ! What A sad 
pity ! What a disappointment'! What a 
terrible disapf>ointment !** 

" Business !** said Mr. Beaumont — ^ 
** Cuftse his business^ he should think of 
his friends fit*st.'* 

•* Most likely his business is for his 
friends/' said Miss Walsinghatn. 

*• That's right, my dear litde deffendet 
"Of the absent,*' said Mr. Walsingham. ^ 

"Defender of the fhithful^ yoM might 
have said, dear father." 

<* Business !" repeated Mr. Palmer--r- 
^* Hum ! I like business better than plea- 
sure — I will be patient, if it is really 
business that keeps him away from us."* 

** Depend upon it," said Miss Wal-- 
sitigham, *^ nothing but business can 
keep him away from us; his pleasure As 
iaiways at home." 
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" I am Ihinkiiig," said Mr. Palmer, 
drawing Mr. Walsinglinm aside — " I ana, . 
lllinking wiietber he has really broug 
this Spanish lady home with him, ana 
wliat will become of her — of him 2 
meai). I wish I was not goiiig to 
Jamaica." 

" Then, my dear sir, where is tlw 
necessity of your going?" 

" My health — my health — the physiJ 
clans siiy I cannot live in England.* 

Mr. Waliingham, who had but liltfe*" 
faith in physicians, laughed, and exclaim- 
ed, " But, my dear sir, when you see 
so many men alire in England at tl^i 
instantji why slmuld you believe iQ titi 
impossibility of your living tvtn in lb, 
pestiferous country ? 

Mr. Palmer half smiltd, felt for h^ 
snufT-box, and then replied, " I am s^ 
I should like to live iu England, if i 
health would let me ; butj" continued he, 
liis face growing longer, and taking the 
hypochondriac cast as he pionuunc^ , 
the word,—" biif, Vlr. WalSitigb^m, y,<(j 
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don't consider^ that my health is really— 
really—** 
." Really very good, I see," interrupted 
Mr. Walsiagham, *^ and I am heartily 
glad to see it/' 

'^Sir ! Sir ! you do not see it, I assure 

you. I have a great opinion of your 

judgement, but as you are not a physi-* 

cian ** 

''And because I have not taken out 
^y diploma, you think I can neither see 
^or understand,** interrupted Mr, WaU 
Bingham. ^* But, nevertheless, give me 
leave to feel your pulse.** 

** Do you really understand a pulse ?'* 
aaid Mr. Palmer, baring his wrist, and 
sighing. 

^' As good a pulse as ever man had/' 
pronounced Mr« Walsingham. 
^* You don*t say so ? why the physi-^ 

cians tell me ** 

" Never mind what they tell you — if 
they told you trulhy they'd tell you they 
want fees.** 
Mrs^ Beauniont, quite startled by the 
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tremendously loud voice in which "Mp. 
AValsingham pronounced the word truths 
rose, and rang the bell for her carriage. 

•* Mr. Palmer," said she, "I 
afraid we must run away, for I dread t] 
night air for invalides." 

" ^'fy good madam, I am at yoi 
orders," answered Mr. Palmer, buttol 
ing himself up to tlie chin. 

" Mrs. Beaumont, surely you don't 
think this gentleman an invfllide?" said 
Mr. "Walsingham. ' 

*' I only wish he would not think hitwl 
self such," replied Mrs. Beaumont. I 

"Ah! my dear friends,". said Mrj 
Palmer, " I really am, 1 certainly am i 
sad — sad " ^ 

" Hypochondriac," said Mr. Walsingi^ 
ham, " Pardon me — you are inde^ 
and every body is -afraid to tell yOu so bul 
myself." " 

Mrs. Beaumont anxiously looked oul 
of the window, to see if her cirriage wal 
come to the door. * 

" Hypociiondriac ! not in the leastj! 



L^ 
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my dear sir," said Mr. Palmer. " If yott 

were to hear what Dr. and Dr.—— 

say of my case, and your own Dr. Wheeler 
here, who has a great reputation too — ^ 
Shall I tell you what he says ?" 

In a low voice, Mr. Palmer, holding 
Mr. Walsingham by the button, proceed- 
ed to recapitulate some of Dr. Wheeler's 
prognostics; and at every pause, Mr. 
Walsingham turned impatiently, so as 
almost to twist off the detaining button, 
repeating, in the words of the King of 
Prussia to his physician, " Cest nn dnef 
Cest un &ne ! C^est un dne .'" — " Pshaw ! 
I don't understand French," cried Mr. 
Palmer, angrily. His warmtli obliged 
him to think of unbuttoning his coat, 
which operation (after stretching his 
neckclotti to remove an uneasy feeling in 
his throat) he was commencing, wheri 
Mrs. Beaumont graciously stopped hi& 
hand 

" The carria^ is at the door, tny deaf 
air: — instead of unbottoning your coat, 
had not you better pOt this cambrie 
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tremendously loud voice in which "Mr, 
Walsingham pronounced the word truths 
rose, and rang the bell for her carriage. 

" Mr. Palmer," said she, " I am 
afraid we must run away, For I dread th# J 
night air for invalides." ' I 
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tty dear sir/' saM Mr. Palmer. *^ If yott 
were to hear what Dr.^ — '— and Dr. ■■ ■ ' 
say of my case, and your own Dr. Wheeler 
here, who has a great reputation too-^ 
Shall I tell yoti what he says ?^' 

In a low voice, Mr. Palmer, holding 
Mr. Walsingham by the button, proceed*- 
ed to recapitulate some of Dr. Wheeler*i^ 
prognostics; and at every pause. Mi*. 
Walsingham turned impatietitly, so' as 
almost to twist off the detaining button, 
repeating, in the words of the King of 
Prussia to his physician, " (Test un dne ! 
Cest itn dne ! Cest un dne r — ** Pshaw ! 
I don't understand French," cried Mr. 
Palmer, angrily. Hii^ warmth obliged 
faim to think of unbuttoning his cdat, 
which operation (after stretching his 
neckcloth to remove an uneasy feeling in 
ftis throat) he wAs commencing, wheti 
Mrs. Beaumont graciously stopped hife 
hand-^ — 

** The carriage is at the door, my dear 
sir: — instead of unbuttoning your coat, 
had not you better put this cambric 
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handkerchief round your throat ' 
we go inlo the cold air?" 

Mr. Palmer put it on, as if in defiance 
of Mr, Walsingham, and followed Mrs. 
Beaumont, who k-d liim off in lrt,umpb. 
Before he reached the carriage-door, 
however, his ftiiger had spent its harmless 
force; and, stopping to shake hands with 
him, Mr. Palmer sitid — 

. *' Aly good Mr. Walsingham, 1 am 
obliged to you. I am sure you wi&h me 
well, and I thank you for speaking sq 
freely; I lO'Ve honest friends — but a^ t^ 
my being hypochondriac, believe mej 
yon are mistaken 1" 

" And as to Dr. Wheeler," said Mm 
Beaumont, as she drew up the glass a 
the carnage, and as they drove from llie 
door, " Dr. Wheeler certainly does not 
deserve to be called un dnc, for he is ft^| 
man of whose medical judgement I havj^^f 
the highest opinion. Though I am sure 
I am very candid to acknowledge it in 
the present case, when his opinion is sy. 

Luiuch against my wiishes, and. all ouB^I 
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wishes^ and must, I fear, deprive us so 
soon of the company of our dear Mr. 
Palmer." 

• . ** Why yes, I must go, I must go to 
Jamaica," said Mr. Palmer, in a more 
determined tone than he had yet spoken 
on the fiubject. Mrs. Beaumont silently 
rejoiced; and as her son imprudently went 
on arguing in favour of his own wishes, 
she leaned back in the carriage, and gave 
herself up to a pleasing reverie, in which 
8he anticipated the successful completion 
of all her schemes. Relieved from the 
apprehension, that Captain Walsingham's 
arrival might disconcert her projects, she 
was now still further reassured by Mr. 
Palmer's resolution to sail immediately. 
One day more, and she was safe. Let 
Mr. Palmer but sail without seeing Cap- 
tain Walsingham, and this was all Mrs. 
Beaumont asked of fortune ; the rest her 
own genius would obtain. She was so 
absorbed in thought, that she did not 
}^now she was come hopfie, till the car- 
riage stopped at her door. Sometimes, 
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I, her reverie bad been interrupted 
by. Mr. Palmer's praises of the Walsing^ 
hams> and by a conversation which she 
heard going on about Captain Walsing* 
ham's life and adventures ; but Captain 
Walsingham was safe in London; and 
whilst he was at that distance^ s^ could 
bear to hear his eulogium. Having la- 
mented that she had been deprived of 
her dear Amelia all this day» and havin^g 
arranged her plan of operations for the 
morrow, Mrs. Beaumont retired to restt. 
And even in dreams her genius invented 
fresh expedients, wrote notes of apology^ 
qr made speeches of circumvention. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



** And now, as oft in some distemper*d state^ 
On one nice trick depehds the gen'ral fate/ 

Pott. ' 



That old politician, thfe Cardinal of 
torraihte, used to say, thlit "A!ii^ Bfei- 
ticved but for an hotir doth ma^y titoe^, 
in a nation, produce effects of seveh yeAW* 
continuance.*' At this ratfe, what wbn^ 
dfet-ful effects mig!itour heroine have pro- 
duced, had she practised in public h'fe, 
instead of confining her genius to family 
politics ! The game seemed ndw in her 
own hands. The day, the impbrtatit 
day, on which all her acc6iints with heir 
son were to be settled; the day wheh 
Mr. Pfelmer*s will was to be signed, thfe 
ladt day he was to dtay in England, ar- 
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rired. Mr. Benumout's birth-day, hii(| 
Coming of age, was of course hailed wi(K 
every possible deraonstratiou of joy?' 
The village bells rang, tlie tenants wete 
inrited to a dinner and a dance, and an 
ox was to be roasted wliolej and tlie pre- 
parations for rejoicing were heard all oyer 
the house. Mr. Palmer's benevolent 
heart was ever ready to take a share in t!i6o 
pleasures of his fellow- creatures, especiati 
ly in the festivities of llie lower classes. 
He appeared this morning in high good 
hnmour. Mrs. Beaumont, with a smile 
on her lips, yet with a brow of care, was 
considering liow she conid make pleasure 
subservient to interest, and how she could 
get bui-(vess done in the midst of the 
amusenienl'^ of the day. Most niispir 
ciously did her day of business begin by 
Mr. Palmer's declaring to lier, that hip 
will was actually made; that with tlie 
exception of certain It-gacies, he had left 
liis whole fortune tu her during her lile, 
with remainder to her son and daughter. 
" By this arrangement," continued he^ 
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** 1 trust I shall ultimately serve my good 
friends the Walsinghams, as I wish : for 
though I have not seeu as much of 
that family as I should have been glad 
to have done, yet the little I have seen 
convinces me, that they are worthy peo- 
ple/' 

" The most worthy people upon earth. 
You know I have the greatest regard for 
them/' said Mrs. Beaumont. 

" I am really sorry," pursued Mr. Pal- 
mer, *^ that I have not been able to make 
acquaintance with Captain Walsingham. 
Mr. Walsingham told me his whole his- 
tory yesterday, and it has prepossessed 
me much in his favour." 

** He is indeed, a charming, noble- 
kearted young hero," said Mrs. Beau- 
mont ; " and I regret as much as you do, 
that you cannot see hirti before you leaVe 
England." 

^ *' However," continued Mr. Palmer, 
** ad I was saying, the Walsinghams will, 
I trust, be the better sooner or later, by 
me; for I think I foresee, that Captain 
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WaUiogbamj if a certain Spanish ladyt 
were out of tUe questioo, would propose 
for Amelia, aud would persuade her tm 
give u^ this foolish fancy of liers for thati 
baronet." 

Mrs. Beaumont shook her head* as ^ 
she believed this could not possibly b^i 
doae. 

•' Well, well, if it can't be, it can'tt 
The girl's inclination must not be coo^ 
trolled. I dou't wonder, however, that^ 
you are vexed at missing such a hnsbauid^ 
for lier as young WaUiugham. But, 103^ 
good madftii), we must make the best 0^ 
it — let the girl marry her baronet. J^ 
have left a legacy of bome thousands t^ 
Captain AVakingham, as a token of mjr^ 
esteem for his character; and I am 8ur%| 
iny dear Mrs. Beaumont, his interests an^ 
in good bands, when i leave them u| 
yours. In the mean time, I wish you, a^ 
the representative of my late good friendj] 
Col. Beaumont, to enjoy all 1 have durioa 
jiour life." 
Kl^^J^Irs. Beaumont poured forth such 
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profosionofkind and grateful expressions^ 
that Mr. Palmer was quite disconcerted. 
** No more of this, my dear madam, "no 
more of this. But there was something 
I was going to say, that has gone out of 
iQy head. O, it was, that the Walsing^ 
hams will, I think, stand a good chance 
<yf being the better for me in another 
way. 

€c How ?•'— 

^* Why yott have seen so much more 
of them than I have-^-don'tyou, my dear 
nlidaim, see, that Miss Walsingham has 
made a conquest of your son ? I thought 
I was remarkably slow at seeing these 
things, and yet I saw it." 

<^ Miss Walsingham is a prodigious 
favourite of mine. But you know £d-> 
ward is so young, and men don't like, 
iiow-a-days, to marry young," said Mrs^ 
Beaumont 

^f Well, let them manage their affairs 
their own way," said Mr. Palmer; ** all 
I wish upon earth is. to see them happy, 
or rather to hear of their happiAess, for 
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I shall Qot see it, you ktio^v, it 
maica." 

"Alas!" said Mrs. Beaumont, 
most afl'ectionate tone, and with a s\g 
th;it seemed to come from her Iicart- 
"Alas! that is such a mtlancho 
thought." 

Mr. Palmer ended the conversation I 
inquiring whom he had best ask to wi* 
ress his will. Mrs. Beaumont proposed' 
Captain Ltghtbody and Dr. Wheeler. 
The doctor was luckily in the house, fot 
he had been sent for this morning, 
see her poor Amelia, who had caught 
cold yesterday, and had a sliglit feveri 
complaint. 

This was perfectly true. The anxiety- ' 
ihat Amelia had suffered of late — the Tear 
of being forced or ensnared to marry » 
man she disliked — apprehensions about 
the Spanish incognita, and at last the 
certainty that Captain M'alsingham 
would not arrive before Mr. Palmer 
should have left England, and that con- 
sequently the hopes she had formed f 
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this benevolent friend's interference were 
Yain-— All these things had overpowered 
Amelia; she had passed a feverish nigh\^ 
and was really ilL Mrs. Beaumont, at 
any other time, would have been much 
alarmed ; for, duplicity out of the ques- 
tion, she was a fond mother : but she now 
was 'well contented, that her daughter 
should have a day's conBnement to her 
room, for the sake of keeping her safe out 
of the way. So- leaving pbor Amelia to 
her feverish thoughts, we proceed with 

the business of the day. 

Dr. Wheeler and Mr. Lightbody wit- 
nessed the will : it was executed, and a 
copy of it deposited with Mrs. Beaumont. 
This was one great point gained. The 
nex( object was her jointure. She had 
employed her convenient tame man^. 
Captain Lightbody, humbly to suggest to 



* This reminds us of an expression of Chailesthe 
Second. — *^ It is very strange, that every one of my 
ftfends keeps a tmme knave'* 

Note hy the Editor. 
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iier son, that some increase of jointure 
wonid be proper; and she was now in 
anxiety to know how these hints, aod 
others which had been made by more 
remote means, would operate. As she 
was waiting to see Mr. Lightbody in her 
dressing-room, to hear the result of his. 
suggestions, the door opened— 

" Well, Lightbody I come in, — whdj 
success }' 

She stopped short, for it was not Cap| 
tain Lightbody, it was her son. WithoW 
taking any notice of what she said, he 
advanced towards her, and presented a 
deed. 

" You will do me the favour, mothffl 
to accept of this addition to your join-' 
tiire," said he. " It was always my inden- 
tion to do this, the moment it should be 
in my power; and I had flattered myself, 
that you would not have thought it ue- 
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cessary to suggest to me what I knew ^M 

ought to do, or to hint to me your wish^^^ 

I by any intermediate person." t^f 

I Colouring deeply, for it hurt her cai^f 

L ZJ 
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science to be found out, Mrs. Beaumotit 
was upon the point of disavowing her 
emissary, but she recollected, that the 
words which she had used when her son 
was coming into the room, might have 
betrayed her. On the other hand, it was 
not certain that he had heard them. She 
hesitated. Prom the shame of a dis- 
avowal, which would have answered no 
purpose but to sink her lower in her son's 
opinion, she was, however, saved by bis 
abrupt sincerity. 

" Don't say any thing more about it, 
dear mother," cried he, " but pardon me 
the pain I have given you at a time when 
indeed I wished only to give pleasure. 
Promise me, that in future you will let 
me know your wishes directly, and from 
your own lips." 

" Undoubtedly — depend upon it, my 
dearest son. I am quite overpowered. 
The faet was, that I could not, however 
really and urgently necessary it was to 
me, bring myself to mention with my own 
lips what, aa a direct request from me, I 
M 2 
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knew you could not and would not refuse, 
however inconvenient it miglit be to you 
to comply. On this account, and on this 
account only, I wished you not to know 
my wants from myself, but from an inter- 
mediate friend." 

" Friend !"' — Mr. Beaumont could not 
help repeating with an emphasis of dis- 
dain. 

" Frinid, I only said by courtesy ; bl 
I wished you to know my wants from 
intermediate person, that you might m 
feel yourself in any way bound, or called 
upon, and that the refusal might be im- 
plied and tacit, as it were, so that it could 
lead to no unpleasant feelings between 
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"Ah! my dear mother," said 
Beaumont, " I have not your knowledge 
of the world, or of human nature; but 
from all I have heard, seen, and felt, I 
am convinced, that more unpleasant feetj 
ings are created in families, by these fidi 
delicacies, and managements, and hinl^l 
and go-between friends by courtesy, than 
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ever would have been caused by the par- 
ties speaking directly to one another, and 
telling the plain truth about their thoughts 
and wishes. Forgive me if I speak too 
plainly at this moment; as we are to live 
together, I hope, many years, it may 
spare us many an unhappy houi." 

Mrs. Beaumont wiped her eyes. Her 
son found it difficult to go on, and yet, 
upon his own principles, it was right to 
proceed. 

" Amelia, ma'am ! I find she is ill this 
morning." 

" Yes — poor child !" 

" I hope, mother " 

" Since," interrupted Mrs. Beaumont, 
" my dear son wishes always to hear from 
me the plain and direct truth, I must tell 
him, that, as the guardian of his sister, I 
think myself accountable to no one for 
my conduct with respect to her: and that 
I should look upon any interference as an 
unkind and unjustifiable doubt of my af- 
fection for my daughter. Rest satisfied 
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with this aEsnrance, that her happiness is, 
in all I do, my first object : and as I have 
told her a thousand times, no force shall 
be put upon her inclinations." 

*' I have no more to say, no more to 
ask," said Mr. Beaumont. " This is a 
distinct, positive declaration, in which I 
will confide, and, in future, not suffer ap- 
pearances to alarm me. A mother would 
not keep the word of promise to the e 
and break it to the hope." 

Mrs. Beaumont, feeling herself change ' 
countenance, made an attempt to blow 
her nose, and succeeded in biding het^ 
face with her handkerchief. 

" With respect to myself," contiDQ' 
Mr. Beaiimonr, " 1 should also say, lest 
you should be in any doubt concern- 
ing my sentiments, that though I haw ■ 
complied with your reque.st to delay foel 
few weeks " 

*' 7''hat you need not repeat, my dear," 
interrnpted Mrs. Beaumont. " I under- 
stand all that perfectly." 
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" Then at the end of this month I shail 
— and, I hope, with your entire approba- 
tion, propoaefor Miss Walsiugliani. 

" Time enough," said Mrs. Beanmont, 
smiling, and tapping her son playfully on 
the shoulder, "time enough to talk of that 
when the end of the month comes. How 
often have I seen young men like yoa 
change their minds, and fall in and out 
of love in the course of one short month ! 
At any rate," continued Mrs. Beaumont, 
" let us pass to the order of the day ; for 
we have time enough to settle other mat- 
ters ; but the order of the day — a tiresome 
one I confess — is to settle accoonts." 

" 1 am ready " 

" So am I." 

" Then let us go with the accounts to 
Mr. Palmer, who is also ready, I am 
sure." 

" But, before we go," said Mrs. Beau- 
mont, whispering, " let us settle what it 
to be said about the debts — ;i/o«)' debts 
you know — the 5000/. you know. 1 
fancy you'll agree with me, that the less 
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is said about this the better, and that, i) 
short, the best will be to say nothing." 

" Why so, madam ? Surely you don' 
think I mean to conceal my debts froi 
our friend Mr. Palmer, at the very m(Hjl 
ment when I profees to tell him all m] 
affairs, and to settle accounts with hi 
and you, as my guardians!" 

" With him ? But he has never acl 
you know, as one of the guardians, there^ 
lore you are not called upon to settle ae^l 
counts with him." 

" Then why, ma'am, did you urge him 
to come down from London, to be present 
at the settlement of tliese accounts ? 

" Asa compliment, and because I wii 
liim to be present, as your father's friend 
but it is by no means essential that 
should know every detail," 

" I will do whichever you please, 
ma'am ; I will either settle accounts with 
or without him." 

"Oil! zvilh him, that is, in his pi 
sence, to be sure." 

" Then he must know the whole. 
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" Why SO? Your having contracted: 
such debts will alter his opinion of your 
prudence and of mine, and may, perhaps, 
essentially alter — alter " 

" His will ? — Be it so; that is the worst 
that can happen. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I would rather a thousand times 
it were so, than deceive him into a better 
opinion of me than I deserve." 

" Nobly said ! so like yourself, and 
like every thing I could wish: but, for- 
give me,, if I did for you, what indeed I 
would not wish you to do for yourself. 
I have already told Mr. Palmer, that you 
had no embarrassments; therefore, you 
cannot, and I am sure would not, uu^ay 
wliat I have said." 

Mr. Beaumont stood fixed in astonish- 
ment. 

" But why, mother, did not you tell 
liim the whole ?" 

" My dear love, delicacy prevented 

me. He offered to relieve you from any 

embarrassments, if you had any; but I, 

having too much, delicacy and pride to. 

US 
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let my son put himself nnder pecnniary 
obligations to any man who was not his 
relation, hastily answered, that you had 
no debts ; for there was no other reply to 
be made, without offending poor Palmerj 
and hurting his generous feelings, which 
I would not do for the universe ; and I 
considered too, that as all Palmer's for- 
tune will come to us in the end " 

" Well, ma'am," interrupted Mr. Beau- 
mont, impatient of all these glosses and 
excuses, " the plain state of the caseil 
that I cannot contradict whatmymotl 
has said, therefore I will not settle 
counts at all with Mr. Palmer." 

" And what excuse can I make to hi 
after sending for him express from L( 
don r" 

" That I must leave to you, mother 

" And what reason can I give for thus 
withdrawing our family- confidence from 
such an old friend, and at the veiy 
ment when he is doing so much for' 
all ?" 

« That I must leave lo you, mot! 
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I withdraw no confidence. I have pre- 
tended none— I will break none." 

" Good Heavens 1 was not all I did 
and said £or 2/o>ir interest?" 

" Nothing can be for my interest that 
is not for my honour, and for yours, mo- 
ther. But let us never go over the busi- 
ness more. Now to the order of the day." 

" My dear, dear son !" saidMrs. Beau- 
mont, " don't speak so roughly, so cruelly 
to me." 

Suddenly softened, by seeing the tears 
standing in his motlier'seyes, he besought 
her pardon for the bluntness of his man- 
ner, and expressed his entii-e belief in her 
affection and zeal for his interests; but, 
on the main point, that he woufd not 
deceive Mr. Palmer, or directly or indi- 
rectly assert a falsehood, Mr. Beaumont 
was immovable. In the midst of her en- 
treaties, a message came from Mr. Palmer, 
to say that he was waiting for the ac- 
counts, which Mrs. Beaumont wished to 
settle. " Well," said she, much per- 
plexed, "well, come down to him — come. 
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for it is impossible for me to Hnd any ex- 
cuse after sending for him from London ; 
he would think there was something worse 
than there really is. Stay — I'll go down 
first, and sound him ; and if it won't do 
without the accounts, do you come when 
I ring the bell ; then all I have for it, is 
to run my chance. Perhaps he may 
never recollect what passed about your 
debts, for the dear good old soul has not 
the best memory in the world ; and if he 
should obstinately remember, why, after 
all, it is only a bit of false delicacy, and a 
white lie for a friend and a sou, and we 
can colour it." 

Down went Mrs. Beaumont to sourt 
Mr. Palmer; but though much might be 
expected from her address, yet she found 
it unequal to the task of convincing this 
gentleman's plain good sense, that . 
would fatigue him to see those accountt 
which he came so many miles on purpose " 

Lto settle. Perceiving him begin to waken 
to the suspicion, that she had some iQ«r. 
terest in suppressJDg the accounts, i 
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hearing him, in an altered tone^ ask, — 
*' Madam, is there any mystery in these 
accounts, that I must not ^ee them ?'^ 
she instantly rang the bell, and answered^ 
•• O, none ; none in the world ; only we 
thought — that is, I feared it might fatigue 
you too much, my dear friend, just the 
day before your journey, and I was un- 
willing to lose so many hours of your 
good company — but since you are so very 
kind-~p-here'8 my son and the papers*'^ 




^^"^ A face untaught to feign; a judging eye. 

That darts severe upon a lising lie, 
" And strikes a blush through frontless flattery." 



To the settlement of accoonts they ea^ 
down in due form ; and it so happened, 
that though this dear good old soul had 
not the best memory in the \vorId, yet 
he had an obstinate recollection of every 
word Mrs. Beaumont had said about her 
son's having no debts or embarrassments. 
And great and unmanageable was his 
astonishment, when the truth came to 
light. " It is not," said he, turning to 
Mr. Beaumont, "that I am astonished, 
at your having debls ; I am sorry for 
that, to be sure; but young men are ofteui 
a little extravagant or so, and I dare say- 
particularly as you are so candid, am 
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make no excuses about it — I dare say 
yoQ will be more prudent in future, atid 
give up the race-horses as you promise i 
Bat — why did not Madam Beaumont tell 
me the truth ? Why make a mystery, 
when I wanted nothing but to serve my 
friends r It was not using me well — ife 
was not using yourself well. — Madam, 
madam, I am vexed to the heart, and 
would not for a thousand pounds — ay, 
fool as I am, not for ten thonsand pounds, 
this had happened to me from my good 
friend the colonel's widow — a man that 
would as soon have cut his hand off. — 
Oh, madam ! madam Beaumont 1 yott 
have struck me a hard blow at my time 
of life. Any thing but this I could have 
borne ; but to have one's confidence and 
old friendships shaken at my time of 
Hfel" 

Mps. Beaumont was, in her turn, in 
unfeigned astonishment j for Mr. Palmer 
took the matter more seriously, and 
seemed more hurt by this discovery of a 
trifling deviation from truth, than she had 
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foreseen,' or than she could have coiw 
ceived to be possible, in a case where 
neither his interest nor any one of his 
passions was concerned. It was in vain 
that she palliated and explained, and 
talked of delicacy, and generosity, and 
pride, and maternal feelings, and the feel- 
ings of a friend, and all manner of fine 
and double-refined sentiments ; still Mr. 
Palmer's sturdy plain sense could not be 
made to comprehend, that a falsehood is 
not a falsehood, or that deceiving a friend 
is using him well. Her son suifered for 
her, as his countenance and his painful >. 
and abashed silence plainly showed, 

"And does not even my son say any 
thing for me ? Is this friendly ?" said 
she — (unable to. enter into his feelings, 
and thinking that the part of a friend was 
to make apologies, right or wrong.) — . 
Mr. Palmer shook hands with Mr. Beau-' 
mont, and, without uttering a syllable, 
they understood one another perfectly. 
Mr. Beaumont left the room ; and Mrs^ 
Beaumont burstiuto tears. Mr. Palmer, 
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with great good-nature, tried to assuage 
that shame and compunction, which he 
imagined that she ftlt. He observed, 
that, to be sure, she mjist feel mortified 
and vexed with herseif,, but that lie was 
persuaded nothing but some mistaken no- 
tion of delicacy could have led her to do 
what her principles must condemu. Im- 
mediately she said all that she saw would 
please Mr. Palmer j and, following the 
lead' of bis mind, she at last confirmed 
him in the opinion, that this was an acci- 
dental, not an habitual deviation from 
truth. His confidence in her was broken, 
but not utterly destroyed. 

" As to the debt," resumed Mr. Palmer, 
" do not let that give you a moment's 
concern ; I will put that out of the ques- 
tion in a few minutes. My share in the 
cargo of the Anne, which I see is just 
safely arrived in the Downs, will more 
than pay this debt. Your sou shall enter 
upon his estate unincumbered — No, no— 
don't thank me ; I won't cheat you of 
your thanks ; it is your son must ibank 
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me for this. I do it on his account. I 
like the young man. There is an inge- 
nuousness, an hmiourable frankness about 
him, that I love. Instead of liis bond for 
the money, I shall ask his promise never 
to have any thing more to do with race- 
horses or Newmarket ; and his promise I 
shall think as good as if it were his bond. 
Now I am not throwing money away} 
I'm not doing an idle, ostentatious thing, 
but one that may, and 1 hope will> be 
essentially useful. For, look you bere> 
my good — look here, Mrs. Beaumont: a 
youth who finds himself incumbered with 
debt on coming to his estate, is apt to 
think of freeing himself by marrying a 
fortune instead of a woman ; now in- 
stead of freeing a man, this fetters hiia 
for life : and what sort of a friend most 
tJiat be, who, if he could prevent it, would 
let this be done for a few thousand 
pounds? So I'll go before I fake another 
pinch of snulT, and draw him an order 
upon the cargo of the Anne, lest I should 
forget it in the hurry of packing and takf 
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ing leave, and all those uncomfortable 
things.** 

He left Madam Beaumont to hei^ feel^ 
log^, or her reflections ; andy in a few mi- 
nutesj with an order fbr five thdusand 
pounds in his hand> went; over the bouse 
11) search of his young friend. Mr. BeaiH 
mont came out of his sister's*' thorn on 
hearing himself calkd.. 

" Here," said Mr. Paimer, " is a little 
imsmess fbr you to do. Read this ofder 
over ; see that it is right, and endorse Hh** 
liiind— ^aiid never let me- beak- one word 
more about it^ — only by wAy of ackn6w<» 
ledgment— -ask your mothisr what you are 
to give me^ But don't read it tiU yoa 
are out of my sight — 1& Amelifl up ? Ciaa 
I^eeber?" 

^ "Yes; up and in her , dresaing^foom. 
IDoj dear sir, go in and see ber, for my 
*notber says she is- too fevdridh to leiivc 
her room to*day ; but I am< sure that it 
will make her ten times worse to be pre* 
veated from seeing you the last day ytfu 
are with us." 
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" Does the little gvpsey then care ; 
much for me? — that's fair — for I am hu,^— 
friend, and will prove it to lier, by giving! 
up ray own fancies to hers: so trust m) 
with her, l^te a tile, young gentlemam? 
go off, if you please, and do your owiT 
bpsiness." ■ ' 

Mr. Palmer knocked at Amelia's dooei 
and fancying he heard an answer of ad. 
mittance, went in. 

•' O Mr. Palmer, my good Mr, Palmer/ 
is it you ?" 

" Yes ; but yon seem not above half 
to know whether you are glad or sorry to 
see your good Mr. Palmer; for while 
you hold out your hand, you turn away 
your face from me. — Dear, dear! what a 
burning hand, and how the pulse goes 
and flutters I What does Dr. Wheeler say 
to this? I am a hit of a physician myself 
— let me look at you — What's this ! Eyes 
as red as ferret's, begging your eyes 
pardon, young lady — What's this about ? 
Come," said he, drawing a chair and 
sitting down close beside her, " no my- 
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tileries j no mysteries — I hate mysteries ; 
besides, we have not time for them. Con- 
sider, I go to-morrow, and have alt my 
shirts to pack up — Ay, smile, lady^ as 
your father used to do ; and open your 
whole heart to me, as he always did. — 
.Consider me as an old friend." 
■., " I do consider you as a sincere ex- 
cellent friend," said Amelia; " but" — 
Amelia knew that she could not explain 
herself without disobeying, and perhaps 
betraying, her mottier. 

" No buts," said Mr. Palmer, taking 
hold of her hand-^" Come, my little 
Amelia, before you have put that ring on 
and off your pretty finger fifty times 
more, tell me whom you would wish to 
put a ring on this finger for life?" 

" Ah ! that is the thing / cannot tell 
you !" said Amelia. " Were I alone 
concerned, I would tell you every thing; 
but — ask me no more, I cannot teil you 
the whole truth." 

" Then there's something wrong, 
somewhere or other. Whenever people 
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tell me they eantiot speak the truth, I al- 
ways say, Then there's something wrong. 
Give me leave, Amelia, to ask " 

" Don't question me," said Amdia: 
" talk to my mother. I don't know how 
1 ought to answer you." 

" Not know how — 'Fore George ! this it 
strange! A strange house, where one 
can*t get at the simplest truth without a 
world of difficulty — molher and daugh- 
ter all alike; not one of em but the sod 
can, for the sout of 'em, give a plain an- 
swer to a plain question — Xot know how! 
as if it was a science to tell the truth. 
Not know how I — as if a person could not 
tnlk to me, honest old Richard Palmer, 
without knowing how! as if it was how 
to baHle a lawyer on a cross-examioatioQ 
— Not know Iww to answer one's own 
friend ! Ah, this is not the way your fii> 
ther and I used to.go on, Miss BeaurooDt 
Nay, nay, don't cry now, or that will 
finish oversetting the little temper I haw 
left, for I can't bear to see a woman cryj 
especially a young woman like you; 
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"breaks my heart, old as it is, and fool that 
1 am, that ought to know your sex better 
by this time, than to let a few tears drown 
my common sense. Well, yoong ladyj 
be that as it ratiy, since you won't tell me 
your mind, ! must tell you your mind, 
for I happen to know it — Yes, I do, — your 
mother bid me spare your delicacy, and 
I would, but tliat I have not time; be- 
sides, I don't understand, nor see what 
good is got, but a great deal of mischief, 
by theaecursed new fashioned delicacies: 
wherefore, iii pain English, I tell yon, I 
don't like Sir John Hunter, and 1 do like 
-Captain Walsingham ; and I did wish 
you married to Captain AValsingham— 
you need not start so, for I say did — I 
don't wish it now; for since your heart 
is set upon Sir John Hunter, God forbid 
I should want to give Captain Walsing- 
ham a wife without a heart. So I have 
on!y to add, that, notwithstanding my 
own fancy or judgement, I have done my 
best to persuade your mother to let you 
have the man, or the baronet, of your 
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choice. I will go farther: I'll make it a 
point with her, and bring you both to< 
gether; for there's no other way, I see, 
of understanding yon ; and get a promise 
of her consent; and then 1 hope I shall 
leave you all satisfied, and without any 
mysteries. And, in the mean time," 
added Mr. Palmer, taking out of his coat 
pocket a Morocco leather' case, and 
throwing it down on the tahle before 
Amelia, " every body should be made 
happy their own way: there are some ■ 
diaraondsfor Latly Hunter, and God bid 
you." 

" Oh, sir, stay!" cried Amelia 
eagerly, " dear, good Mr. Palmer, kee| 
your diamonds, and leave me your esteei 
and love." - 

" That I can't, unless you speak opettiH 
ly to rae. It is out of nature— Don't 
kueel — don't— -God blessyoH, young lady, 
you have my pity — for indeed — (tui 
and looking at her) — you seem very t 
serable-s-aad look very sincere," 
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** If my mother was here! — I must see 
my mother/' exclaimed Amelia. 

"Where's the difficulty? I'll go for 
her this instant," said Mr. Palmer, who 
was not a man to let a romance trail on 
to six votames for want of going six yards; 
or for want of somebody's coming Into a 
room at the right minute for explanation ; 
or from some of those trivial causes, by 
which adepts contrive to delude us at the 
rery moment of expectation. Whilst 
Mr. Palmer was going for Mrs. BeJau- 
mont, Amelia waited in terrible anxiety. 
The door was open 5 and as she looked 
into the gallery, which led to her room, 
she saw Mr. Palmer and her mother as 
they came along, talking together. Know- 
ing every symptom of suppressed passidn 
in her mother's countenance, she was 
quite terrified, by indications which pass- 
ed unnoticed by Mr. Palmer. As her 
mother approached, Amelia hid her face 
in her hands for a moment; but gaining 
courage from the consciousness of integri* 
ty, and from a determination to act open- 
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ly.she looked up; and, rising with dignity, 
said, in a gentle but firm voice—*' Mo- 
ther, I hope you will not think that there 
is any impropriety in my speaking to oar 
friend Mr. Palmer, with the same open* 
ness with which I have always spoken to 
you f" 

" My dear child," interrupted Mrs. 
Beaumont, embracing Amelia with a 
sudden change of manner and counte- 
nance, *' my sweet child, I have tried you 
to the utmost; forgive me; allyoartrids 
now are over, and you must allow me 
the pleasure of telling our excellent 
friend Mr. Palmer, what I.know will de- 
light him almost as much as it delights 
me, — that the choice of Amelia's heart, 
Mr. Palmer, is worthy of her, just what 
we all wished." 

" Captain Walsingham ?" exclaimed 
Mr. Palmer with joyful astonishment. 

" Sit down, my love," said Mrs. Beatt> 
mont, seating Amelia, who from the sur- 
prise at this sudden change in her mo--— 
ther, and from the confusion of feetiiUj^l 
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which overwhelmed her at this moment, 
WM near ikinting— ^* We are too much 
for her; I hare been too abrupt,** conti- 
nued Mrs. Beaumont — ^^ Open the win- 
dow, witt you, my good sir ? and (whis- 
pering) let «s not say any more to her at 
present, you see it won't do.** 

" I am well ; quite well again now,** said 
Amelia, exerting herself. ** Don't leave, 
3on't forsake me, Mr. Palmer; pray, 
don't go,*' holding out her hand to Mr. 
Palmer. 

«* My dear Amelia," said Mrs. Beau- 
mont, " don't talk, don't exert yourself; 
pray lie still on the sofa." 

*' Her colour is come back; she loolrs 
Kke herself aigain," said Mr. Palmer, 
aeal^ing himsdf beside her, regardless of 
Mrs. Beaumont's prohibitory looks. 
^ Since ray little Amelta wishes me to 
stay, I w3l not go. So, my child — ^but I 
wtrn't hurry you — I only want one sign 
of the head to confirm the truth of what 
youT mother has just told me, for nobody 
cam tell what passes In a young lady^s 
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heart but herself. So then, it is not that 
sprig of quality, that aelfish spendthrift, 
that Sir John Hunter, who has your hea| 
— H«yE" A 

" No, no, uo," answered Amelia; " I 
never did, I never could like such a man I" 

" Why, I thought not; I thought it 
was impossible — but " J 

Mrs. Beaumont, alarmed beyond co^ 
ception, suddenly put her hand befo|ri 
Mr. Palmer's mouth, to prevent hq| 
from finishing his sentence, and exposinf^' 
the whole of her shameful duplicity to her 
daughter. 

" Absolutely I must, and do hereby 
interpose my maternal authority, and 
forbid all agitating explanations whilst 
Amelia is in her present state. Dr. 
Wheeler says she is terribly feverish- 
Come, Mr, Palmer, I must carry you off 
by force, and from me you shall have all 
the explanations and all the satisfaction 
you can require," 

" Well," said Mr. Palmer, " good b'ye. 
for the present, my little Amelia, my duflfl 
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ling little Amelia ; I am so delighted to 
.find that Captain Walsingham's the man; 
and so glad you have no mysteries — be 
w^U^ be well soon ^ I am so pleased^ so 
happy, that I am as unruly as a child, 
alid as easily managed. You see. how 
I let myself be turned out of the room. 
; " Not turned out, only carried out, 
said Mrs.. Beaumont, who never, even in 
the most imminent perils, lost her polite 
presence of mtnd. Having thus carried 
oflF Mr. Palmer, she was in hopes, that, in 
the Joyful confusion of his mind^ he 
would be easily satisfied with any plausi- 
bly explaqation. Therefore she dexter- 
ously 'fixed hi3 attention, on the future, 
and adverted as slightly as possible to the 
past. 

•* Now, my good sir, congratulate me," 
3aid she, " on the prospect I have of hap- 
piness in such a son-in-law as Captain 
Walsingham, if it be indeed true, that 
Captain. Walsingham is really attached to 
Amelia. But, on the other hand, what shall 
we do, if there is any truth in the story 
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of the Spanish lady ? Oti, there's the dif- 
ficulty ! Between hope and tear, I am in 
such a distracted state at this moment, i 
hardly know what I say. What shall we 
do about the Spanish lady ?" J 

" Do i my dear madam t we can IM 
nothing at all in that ca3e. But I wtMl 
hope the best, and you'll see that he will 
prove a constant man, at last. In the 
mean time, how was all that about Sir 
John Hunter, and what are you to do 
with him ?" "-■ 

" Leave that to me ; I will settle l|H 
that," cried Mrs. Beaumont. ^ 

*• But I hope the poor man, though I 
don't like him, has not been jiHed V 

" No, by no means ; Amelia's incapa- 
ble of that. You know she told you just 
now, that she never liked him." 

'* Ay; but 1 think, madam, you told 
me, that she did,'' said Mr. Palmer, stick- 
ing to his point with a decided plainnei 
which quite disconcerted Mrs. Beau- 
raont. 

" It was all a mistake," said she, " quitH 
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H mistake; and 1 am sure yoa rejoice 
with me that it was so: and, as to the 
rest,— past blunders, like past misfortunes, 
are good for nothing but to be forgot- 
ten." 

Observing that Mr. Palmer looked dis» 
satisfied, Mrs, Beaumont continued apo- 
logising. ** I confess you have to all ap- 
pearance some cause to be angry with 
me," said she : " but now only hear me. 
Taking the blame upon mysetf, let me 
candidly tell you the whole truth, and all 
ray reasons, foolish perhaps as they were. 
Captain Walsingham behaved so honour* 
ably, and had such command over his 
feelings, that I, who am really the most 
credulous creature in the world, was so 
completely deceived, that I fancied he 
never had a thought of Amelia, and 
that he never would think of her} and 
I own this both roused my pride and 
my prudence for my daughter ; and I 
certainly thought it my duty, as her mo- 
ther, to do every thing in my power to 
discourage in her young and innocent 
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heart' a hopeless passion. It was but 
within these few hours, that I have been 
undeceived by you as to his seutinteuts. 
That of course made an immediate 
change, as you have seen, in my measures; 
for such is my high opiuiou of the young 
man, and indeed my desire to be con- 
nected witfi the Walsinghams is so great, 
that even whilst I am in total ignorance 
of what the amount or value may lie of 
this prize that he has taken, and even 
whilst 1 am in doubt concerning this 
Spanish incognita, 1 liave not hesitated 
to declare, perhaps imprudently, to 
Amelia, as you have just heard, my full 
approbation of the choice of her heart." 

'* Hum!— well — hey! — Hows this?" 
said Mr. Palmer to liimself, as he tried to 
believe, and to be satisfied with this apo- 
logy — " Miidam," said he, aloud to Mrs, 
Beaumont, " I comprehend that it. might 
not be prudent to encourage Amelia's 
partiality far Captain WaUingham, till 
you were sure of the young man's sentii 
ments. But, excuse me, I am a very slowi 
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unpractised man in these matters, I don't 
yet understand why you told Twe, that 
she was in love with Sir John Hunter?" 

Mrs. Beaumont being somewhat in the 
habits of self-contradiction^ was seldom 
unprovided with a concordance of ex- 
cuses'; but, at this unlucky moment, she 
was found unprepared. Hesitating 3he 
stood, all subtle as she was, deprived of 
ready wit, and actually abashed in the 
presence of a plain good man. 

*• I candidly confess, my dear sir," said 
she, apologising to Mr. Palmer as he 
walked up and down, ** that my delicacy, 
or pride, call it what you. will, my false 
pride for my daughter, led me into an er- 
rour. 1 could not bring myself to ac- 
knowledge to any man, even to you, for 
you know that it's contrary quite to the 
principles, and pride of our sex— that she 
felt any partiality^ for a man, who had 
shown none for her. You must be sen- 
sible it was, to say no more, an awkwardjr 
mortifying thing. And I was so afraick 
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even of your iinding it out, that, forgive 
me, 1 did, I candidly acknowledge, fabri- 
cate the foolish story of Sir John Hunter. 
But, believe me, I never seriously thought 
of her marrying him." 

"'Fore George ! Idon't understand one 
word of it from beginning to end," said 
Mr. Palmer, speaking aloud to himeelf. 

Regardless of the profusion of words 
which Mrs. Beaumont continued pouriag 
forth, he seated himself in an arm-chair, 
and deep in reverie for some minutes, 
went on slowly striking his hands to- 
gether, as he leaned with his arms on his 
knees. At length he rose, rang the bell, 
and said to the servant,— 

*• Sir, be so obliging as to let ray man 
Creichton know, that he need not hurry 
himself to pack up my clothes, for I shaJA 
not go to-morrow," 

Struck with consternation at 
words, Mrs. Beaumont, nevertheless, 
manded the proper expression of joy on 
the occasion.—'* Delightful !'* I must |;o 
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this instant," cried she, *♦ and be the first 
to tell this charming news to Amelia and 
Beaumont/' 

. ** Tell them then, madam, if you please^ 
that I have gained such a conquest over 
what Mr. Walsingham calls my hypo- 
chondriacism, that I am determined, at 
whatever risk, to stay another year in Old 
England, and that I hope to be present at 
both their weddings." 

Mrs. Beaumont's quick exit w^s at 
this moment necessary to conceal her dis- 
may. Instead of going to Amelia, she 
hurried to her own room, locked thedoor> 
and sat down to compose her feelings 
and to collect her thoughts. But scarcely 
bad she been two minutes in her apart- 
ment, when a messenger came to summon 
her to the festive scene in the park. The 
tenants and villagers were all at dinner^ 
and Mr. Beaumont sent to let her know 
that they were waiting to drink her health* 
She was obliged to go, and to appear all 
radiant with pleasure. The contrast be- 
tween their honest mirth and her secret 
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sufferings was great. She escaped as sooilW 
as she could from their senseless joyj^ 
and again shut herself up in her owo 
room. 

This sudden and totally unexpected re- 
solution of Mr. Palmer's so astonished 
her, thiit she could scarcely believe she 
had heard or understood his words rightly. 
Artful persons may, perhaps, calculate 
with t-xpertness and accuracy, what will, 
in any given case, be ihe determinations 
of the seliish and the interested ; bol they 
are liable to frequent mistakes in judging 
of the open-hearted and the generous: 
there is no sympatliy to j;uide them, and 
all their habits tend to mislead them in 
forming opinions of the direct and sincere. 
It hud never entered into Mrs. Bean- 
mont's imagination, that Mr. Palmer 
would, notwithstanding his belief that he 
hazarded his life by so doing, defer a 
whole year returning to Jamaica, merely 
to secure the matrimonial happiness of 
her son and daughter. She plainly saw, 
that he now suspected her dislike to the 
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Walsinghams, and her aversion to the 
double union with that family: she saw^ 
that the slightest circumstance in her 
conduct^ which confirmed his suspicions, 
would not only utterly ruin her in his 
opinion, but might induce him to alter 
that part of his will, which left her sole 
possessor of his fortune during her life. 
Bad as her affairs were at this moment, 
she knew that they might still be worse. 
She recollected the letter of perfect ap* 
probation^ which Sir John Hunter had in 
his power. She foresaw, that he would 
produce this letter on the first rumour of 
her favouring another lover for Amelia. 
She had just declared to Mr. Palmer, that 
she never seriously thought of Sir John 
Hunter for her daughter ; and should this 
letter be brought to light, she must be ir- 
remediably convicted of the basest dupli- 
city, and there would be no escape from 
the shame of falsehood, or, rather, the 
disgrace of detection. In this grand dif- 
ficulty, Mrs. Beaumont was too good a 
politician to waste time upon any infe- 
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riour considerations. Instead of allow- 
ing her leisure to reflect that atl her pre- 
sent difficulties arose from her habits of 
insincerity, she, with the true spirit of in- 
triguej attributed her disappointnaents to 
some deficiency of artifice. " Oh 1" said 
she to herself, *' why did I zvri/e! 1 
should only have spoken to Sir John.— 
How could I be so imprudent as to com- 
mit myself by writing I But what can be 
done to repair this errour ?" 

One web destroyed, she, with indefa- 
tigable subtlety, began to weave another. 
With that promptitudeof invention, which 
practice alone can give, she devised a 
scheme, by which she hoped not only to 
prevent Sir John Hunter from producing 
the written proof of her duplicity, but by 
which she could also secure the rever- 
sionary title, and the great Wigram estate. 
The nature of the scheme shall be un- 
folded in the next chapter; and it will 
I doubtless procure for Mrs. Beaumont, 
I from all proper judges, a Just tribute of 
admiration. They will allow our heroiii*>^| 
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to be possessed not only of that address, 
which is the peculiar glory of female po- 
liticians, but also of that masculine qua- 
lity, which the greatest, wisest, of man- 
kind, has pronounced to be the first, se- 
cond, and third requisite for business—-* 
" Boldness««-boldnes$-«-boIc[ness.'' 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

*' The creature's at her dirty work again." 

Pope. 

Amongst the infinite petty points of 
cunning/ of which that great practical 
philosopher. Bacon, has in vain essayed 
to make out a list, he notes, that, " Be- 
cause it worketh better when any thing 
sccmeth to be gotten from you by ques- 
tion, than if you offer it of yourself: you 
may lay a bait for a question, by showing 
another visage and countenance than you 
are wont, to tlie end to give occasion to 
the party to ask what the matter is of tlie 
change/' 

** What is the matter, mj' dearest Mrs. 
Beaumont ? I never saw you look so sa# 
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before in all my life/' said Miss Hunter^ 
meeting Mrs. Beaumont^ who had walked 
out into the park on purpose to be so met, 
and in hopes of having the melancholy of 
her countenance thus observed. It was 
the more striking, and the more unsea- 
sonable, -from its contrast with the gay 
scene in the park. The sound of music 
was heard, and the dancing had begun^ 
and all was rural festivity — ** What is the 
matter, my dearest Mrs. Beaumont ?" re- 
peated Miss Hunter; '^ at such a time as 
.this to see you look so melancholy !" 
, " Ah ! my love ! such a sad change in 
a£fair3! JBut," whispered Mrs. Beaumont^ 
" I cannot explain myself before your 
icompanion." . 

Mr. Lightbody was walking with Miss 
Hunter: but he was so complaisant, that 
he was easily dispatched on some conve^^ 
^ient errand; and then Mrs/ Beaumont, 
with all her wonted delicacy of circumloi* 
cution, began to communicate her distress 
to her young friend. 

^^ You know, my beloved Albinn,'* said 
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she, " it has been ray most ardent wisii, 
that your brother shonld be connected 
with my family, by the nearest and deu 
est ties." 

"Yes; that is, married to Amelia,"' 
said Miss Hunter. " And has any thing 
happened to prevent it ?" 

"O, my dear! itisaliover! It cannot 
be— must not be thought of — must not 
be spoken of any more ; Mr. Palmer has 
been outrageous about it. Such a scene 
as I have had I and all to no purpose. 
Amelia has won him over to her party. 
Only conceive what I felt — She declared, 
beyond redemption, her preference of 
Captain 'Walsingbam." 

•• Before the captain proposed for her ! 
How odd ! dear ! Suppose he should ne- 
ver propose for her, what a way she will 
be in after aiFronting my brother and all \ 
And only think ! she gives up the title, 
and the great Wigram estate, and every 
thing. Why, my brother says, uncle 
Wigram can't live three months j and 
Lord Puckeridge's title too will come to 
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By brother, yoQ know; and Amelia might 
h»Te been Lady Puckeridge. Only 
thtDk 1 Did you ever know any tiling so 
fooliBh ?" 

" Never," said Mrs. Beaumont; " but 
you know, my dear, so few girls liave the 
sense you show in taking advice: they 
all will judge for themselves. But I'm 
most hurt by Amelias want of gratitude 
and delicacy towards me" continued 
Mrs. Beaumont — " Only conceive the 
diflicnity and distress in which she has 
left me about your poor brother. Such 
a shock as the disappointment will be to 
him ! — ^And he may — though Heaven 
knows how little I deserve it— ho may 
suspect — for men, when they are vexed 
and angry, will, you know, suspect even 
their best friends ; he might, I say, sus- 
pect me, of not being warm in his cause." 

"Dear, no! I have always told him 
how kind you were, and how much you 
wished the thing; and of all people in 
the world he can't blame you, dearest 
Mrs. Beaumont." 
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At this instant, Mrs. Beaumont saw 
a glimpse of somebody in a bye-path 
of the shrubbery, near tbem. " Hush! 
Take care! AViio is that lurking there? 
Some listener ! Who can it be?" 

Mips Hunter applied her glass to her 
eye, but could not make out who it was. ' 

" It is Lig^itbody, 1 declare," 
Mrs. Beaumont. " Softly — let us pn 
tend not to see him, and watch what he 
will do. It is of the greatest consequence 
lo me, to know whether he is a listenei 
or not; so much as he is about ttn^^f 
house." t^M 

All irresistible fit of giggling, which 
seized Miss Hunter at the odd way in 
which Lightbody walked, prevented Mo 
Beaumont's trial of his curiosity, 
the noise which the young lady mad 
Mr. Lightbody tuiiied his head, and im- 
mediately advancing, with his accustom- 
ed mixture of effrontery and servility, 
said, that " he had executed Mrs. Beau- 
mont's commands, and that he had re» 
turned in hopes of getting a moment 1 
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say a word to her when she was at leisure^ 
about something he had just learned from 
Mr. Palmer's man Creichton, which it 
was of consequence ^ she should know 
without delay." 

" O, thank you, you best of creatures j 
but I know all that already." 

** You know that Mr. Palmer does not 
go to-morrow ?" 

" Yes; and am so rejoiced at it !. Do, 
my dear Lightbody, go to Amelia and 
my son, from me, and tell them that 
charming news. And after that, pray 
have, the compassion to inquire if the 
post is not come in yet, and run over the 
pfi{>eirt$ to see if you can find any thing 
about Walsingham's prize/' 
«i Mr, Lightbody obeyed, but not with 
bis usual alacrity. Mrs. Beaumont mused 
for a moment, and then said, ^^ I do be- 
lieve he was listening. What could he 

m 

be doing there ?" 

•* Doing J — O, nothing," said Miss 

> 

Hunter: ^' he's never doing any thing, 
you know i and as to listening, h^ was so 
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far off he could not hear a word we said 
besides, he is such a simple creature, and 
loves you so !" 

" I don't know," said Mrs. Beaomoi 
•' he either did not play me ftiir, or else 
he did a job 1 employed him in this 
morning so awkwardly, that I never wish 
to employ him again. He is but a low 
kind of person after all; I'll get rid of 
him: those sort of people always grow 
tiresome and troublesome after a time, 
and one most shake them off. But I 
have not leisure to think of him now, — 
Well, my dear, to go on with %vhat 1 WM 
saying to you." m 

Mrs. Beaumont went on talkmg dP 
her friendship for Sir John Hunter, and 
of the diAioulty of appeasing him; but 
observing that Miss Hunter listened only 
with foreed attention, she paused to con- 
sider what this could mean. Habitually 
suspicious, like all insincere people, Mrs. 
Beaumont now began to imagine, that 
there was «ome plot carrying on ^aiDSt 
ber by Sir Jcttin Hunter and IJghtbody, 
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and that Miss Hunter wns made use of 
against her. Haying a most contempti- 
ble opinion of her Albina's understand* 
ing, and knowing that her young frietid 
luul too little capacity to be able to de* 
eeive her, or to invent a plausible excuse 
impromptu, Mrs« Beaumont turned quick^ 
and exclaimed— 

^^ My dear, what could Lightbody be 
saying to you when I came up—for I re- 
member he stopped short, and you botk 
looked so guilty ?" 

^ Guilty! did I?— Did he?— Dearest 
Mrs. Beaumont, don't look at me so with 
your piercing eyes !— O ! I vow and pro- 
test I can't tell you ; I won't tdl you.^ 

The young lady tittered, and twisted 
hersetf into various affected attitudes^ 
tben kissing Mrs. Beaumont, and then 
taming her back with childish playful- 
ness, she cried, " No, I won't tell you ; 
never, never, never !" 

" Come, come, my deaf, don't trifle 5 
I have really business to do, and »n in a 
hurry." 
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" Well, don't look at me — never look 
at me again — promise nie lliat, and I'll 
tell you, — Poor Lightbody — O you're 
looking at me ! — Poor Lightbody w(is 
talking to me of somebody, and he laid 
me a wager-— but 1 can't tell you that — 
Ah, don't be angry with me, and I will 
tell,if you'll turn your head quite away, — 
that 1 should be married to somebody be- 
fore the end of this year. — O, now, don't 
look at me, dearest, dearest, Mrs. Beau* 
mont." 

''You dear little simpleton, and was 
that all ?" said Mrs, Beaumont, vexed to 
have wasted her time' upon such folly — 
" Come, be serious now, my dear; if you 
knew the anxiety I am in at this mo- 
ment — " But wisely judging that it 
would be in vain to hope for any portion 
of the love-sick damsels attention, until 
she had confirmed her hopes of being 
married to somebodi; before the end of the 
year, Mrs. Beaumont scrupled not t« 
throw out assurances, in which she had 
herself no further faith. After what she 
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had heard from her son this morning; she 
must have been convinced^ that there 
w^ no chance of marrying him to Miss 
Hunter; she knew indeed positively^ that 
he would soon, declare his real attach- 
ment, but she could, she thought, during 
the, interval,, retain .her power over Miss 
Hunter^ apd secure her services, by con- 
cealing the truth. 

" Before I say one word more of my 
own affaifs, let me, iny dearest child^ 
assure you, that in the midst of all these 
disappointments and mortifications about 
.Amelia, I am supported by the hope — 
by something more than the hope, that 
I shall see the daughter of my heart hap- 
pily settled soon — Lightbody does not 
want penetration, I see. But I am' not 
at liberty to say more. So now, my 
dear, help me with all your cleverness to 
cpnsiddr what I shall do in the ^ij£culties 
I am in, at this moment. Your brother 
has a letter of mine, approving, and so 
forth, his addresses to my daughter ; now 
if he> in the first rashness of his anger, 

TOL. Ill, o 
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should produce this to Palmer, I'm un- 
done — or to ray son, worse and worse! 
there would be a duel between them in- 
fallibly, for Beaumont is so warm on any 
point of honour — Oh, I dread to think of 
it, my dear!" 

"So do I, I'm sure; but, Ixtrd, I'm 
the worst person to think in a hurry — 
But can't you write a letter? for yo« al- 
ways know what to say so well — And 
afler all, do you know, I don't think he'll 
be half so angry or so disappointed as yoO 
fency, for I never thought he was so moi 
in love with Amelia. 

" Indeed !" 

" I kilow, if it was not a secret, I col 
teil you—" 

" What? No secrets between usj 
darling child." 

" Then I can tell you, that, just be- 
fore he proposed for Amelia, be was con- 
sulting with me about proposing for Mrs. 
Button." 

• Mrs. Dutton, the widow ! Mrs. Du^ 
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Beaumont, (though she knew this before.) 
" Why she is older than I am." 

" Older, yes, a great deal j but thea 
you know my brother is do chicken him- 
selC" 

"To be sure, compared with you, my 
dear, be is not young. There's a pro- 
digious difTerence between you." 

" Above twenty years ; for, you know, 
he's by another marriage." 

"True; but I can't believe he pro- 
posed for Mrs. Duttoa." 

" Not actually propoBCd, because I 
would not let him ; for I should have 
hated to have had such an unfashionable- 
looking woman for my sister-in-law. I 
never could have borne to go into public 
with her, you koow: so I plagued my 
brotlier out of it; and luckily he found 
out, that her jointure is not half so great 
as it was said to be." 

" 1 could have told bim that. Mrs. 
Dutton's jointure is nothing nearly so 
large as mine was, even before the addi- 
tion to.it, which my son so handsomely, 
o 2 
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and indeed unexpectedly, made to it 
this morning. And did I tell you, my 
dear? Mr. Palmer, this day, has been so 
kind as to leave me all his immense for- 
tune for my own life. But don't men- 
tion it, test it should get round, and make 
iil-will: the Walsinghams know nothing 
of it. — But to return to your poor bro- 
ther — if I could any way serve him with 
Mrs. Dutton ?" 

" La ! he'd never think of her more^ 
and I'm sure I would not have him." 

"You dearlittle saucy creature! — But 
indeed I cannot wonder that you don't 
like the thoughts of Mrs. Dutton for i 
chaperon in town." 

" O, horrid ! horrid !" 

"And yet, would you condemn yoar 
poor brother to be an old bachelor, after 
this disappointment with Amelia?** 

" La, ma'am, can't he marry any bodfj 
but Mrs. Dutton?" 

" I wish I could think of any perst 
would suit him. Can you ?" 

" O, I know very well who I thidtl 
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ivoiild suit him, and one I like to go' into 
public with of all things.V 

>'Who?'' 

" And one who hais promised to pre? 
sent me at court next winter.** 

<* My dearest child 1 is it possible that 
you mean me?" ,' 

" I do ; — and why riot ?** 

" Why not ! — My sweet love, do you 
consider my age?" " 

." But you look so young." 

^' To be sure Mrs. Dutton looks older, 
and is older ; but I could hot bring my- 
self, especially after being a widow so 
long, to think of marrying a young man 
— ^To be sure your brother is not what 
one should call a very young man/* 

** Dear, no ; you don't look above 
three, or four, or five years older than he 
does ; and iti public, and with dress, and 
rouge, and fashion, and all that, I think 
it would do vastly well, and nobody 
would think it odd at all. There's Lady 
* * * *, is not she ten years older than 
Lord ****? and every body says that's 
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nothing, and that she gires the most de- 
lightful parties.' O, I declare, dearest 
Mrs. Beaumont, you must and shall msT' 
ry my brother, and that's the only way 
to make him amends, and prevent mis- 
chief between the gentlemen ; the only 
way to settle every thing charmingly— 
and I shall so like it — and I'm so proud 
ef its being my plan — I vow, I'll go and 
write to my brother this minute, and— **J 

"Stay, you dear mad creature; onljfl 
consider what you are about." ' 

" Consider 1 I have considered, and I 
must and will have my own way," said 
the dear mad creature, straggling with 
Mrs. Beaumont, who detained her with 
an earnest hand. *' My love, said shCi 
" I positively cannot let you use my 
name in such a strange way. Ifyourbro- 
ther or the world should think I had any 
share in the transaction, it would be so 
indelicate." 

" Indelicate I — Dear me, ma'am, bnt 
when nobody will know it, how can it be 
indelicate? and I will not mention ' 
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Dame, and nobodj will ever imagine that 
JOB knew any thing of my writing; and 
I shall manage it all my own way; and 
the plan is all my own — So let me go and 
write this minute.'* 

" Mercy upon me 1 what shall I do 
with this dear headstrong creature !"eaid 
Mrs. Beaumont, letting Miss Hunter go> 
as if exhausted hy the struggle she had 
made to detain her impetuous young 
friend. Away ran Miss Hunter, some- 
times looking back in defiance and laugh- 
ing, whilst Mrs. Beaumont shook her 
head at her whenever she looked back, 
but found it impossible to overtake her, 
and vain to make further opposition. As 
Mrs. Beaumont walked slowly home- 
wards, she meditated her own epistle to 
Sir John Hunter, and arranged her fu- 
ture plan of operations. 

If, thought she. Miss Hunter's letter 
should not succeed, it is only a sugges- 
tion of hers, of which I am not sup- 
posed to know any thing, and I am only 
jnst where I was before. If it does sue- 
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ceed, and if Sir John transfers bw ad- 
dresses to me, I avoid all danger of his 
anger on account of his disappointment 
with Amelia; for it must then be his 
play, to convince me that he is not at all 
disappointed, and then I shall have lei- 
sure to consider whether I shall mar^ 
Sir John or not. At all events, 1 
draw on hiscourtsliip aslongas I plet 
till I have, by degrees, brought Mr. 
mer round to approve the match. 

With these views Mrs. Beaumt 
■wrote an incomparable letter to Sir John 
Haoter, in which she enveloped her 
meaning in so many words, and so much 
sentiment, that it was scarcely possible to 
comprehend any thing, except, *' that 
she should be glad to see Sir John Hunt- 
er the next day, to explain to him a 
circumstance, that had given her, oq 
account, heartfelt uneasiness." Mi 
Hunter's letter was carefully revised by 
Mrs. Beaumont, though she was to know 
nothing of it ; and such was the art witl; 
which it was retouched, that. 
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proper corrections, nothing' appeared but 
the most childish and imprudent simpli- 
city. 

After having dispatched these letters, 
Mrs. Beaumont felt much anxiety about 
the effect which they might produce; 
but she was doomed by her own habits 
^ of insincerity, to have perpetually the 
irksome task of assuming an appearance 
contrary to her real feelings. Amelia 
had recovered, and Mr. Palmer's deter* 
mination to stay in England had spread 
a degree of cheerfulness over the whole 
family, which had not been felt for some 
time at Beaumont Park.- In this gene- 
ral delight Mrs. Beaumont was compel^ 
led seemingly to sympathise:^ she per- 
formed her part so well, that even Dr.< 
Wheeler and Captain Lightbody, who 
had been behind the scenes, began to 
believe that the actress was in earnest. 
Amelia, alas 1 knew her mother too well, 
to be the dupe even of her most consum- 
mate powers of acting. All that Mrs. 
Beaumont said about her joy, and her 

5 
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hopes that Captain Walsingham would 
soon appear and contirm her happy pre- 
sentiments, Amelia heard without daring 
to believe. She had such an opinion of 
her mother's address, such a sublime su- 
perstitions dread, that her mother would, 
by some inscrutable means, work out 
her own purposes, that stie felt as if she 
could not escape from these secret ma- 
chinations. Amelia stdl apprehended, 
that Sir John Hunter would not be irre- 
vocably dismissed, and that by some turn 
of artifice she should find herself bound 
to him. The next morning Sir John 
HuDter, however, finally relieved her 
from these apprehensions. After having 
been closeted for upwards of two hours 
with Mrs. Beaumont, he begged to speak 
to Miss Beaumont; and he resigned idl 
pretensions to the honour, which he 
I so long and so ardently aspired to. 

I was his pride to show, that his spiril 

I' -were not affected by this disappointment 
I he scarcely indeed exhibited that deci 
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VBoally expected on such an occasion ; 
but with provoking haughtiness professed 
himself ^^ sincerely obliged to Miss Beau* 
mont> £3r having, however late in the bust' 
ness'^ prevented him, by her candour, 
ftonk the danger of crosnng her inclina* 
tions. Eor this he could scarcely be suf«> 
ficiently thankfulj when he considered, 
bow every day showed the consequences 
of marrying young ladies, whose affeo«» 
ttons were previously engaged* He had 
only to add, that he hoped the world 
would see the thing in the same light in 
ivhich he took it, and that Miss fieau-^ 
mont might not find herself blamed for 
breaking off the mattery after it had foeea 
so publicly reported: that, for his piart, 
be assured her, he would, as far as he- 
was concerned, do his utmost to silence 
unpleasant observations ; and tiiat, as the 
most effectual means to do this, he con« 
ceived, would be to show that he conti- 
nued on an amicable footing with the fa- 
mily, he should do himself the honour to 
avail himself of the permission — invita- 
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tion indeed — he had just received froi^tfi 
Mfs. Beaumont, to continue liis visits a- ^ 
usual at Beaumont Park." 

To this Amelia could make no ob— — *■ 
jection after the express declaration whictr"^ 
he had just made, that he renounced alE- ' 
pretensions to her favour. However:^*' 
keenly she felt the implied reproach o^^ 
having encouraged Sir John as her ad- " 
mirer, while her affections were previous- 
ly engaged, and of having sliowa can* 
dour late in this affair, she could not vin- 
dicate herself, without accusing her mo- 
ther, therefore she attempted neither ex- 
cuse nor apology ; submitted to let the 
unfeeling baronet enjoy her confusion; 
whilst she said, in general terms, " she 
felt obliged by his assurance, that she 
should not be the cause of any quarrel 
between two families who had hitherto 
lived in friendship." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



^'Him no soft thoughts, no gratitbde could more^ 
To gold he fled, from beauty, and from love 1" 

Dkydbn. 



All that passed in the two hours' conver- 
sation between the discarded baronet and 
the mother of his late mistress did not 
transpire ; but Mrs. Beaumont said, that 
she had taken infinite pains to reconcile 
Sir John to his fate, and his subsequent 
behaviour showed that she bad succeed- 
ed. His attention towards her also pldin^ 
ly proved, that he was not dissatisfied by 
the part she had acted, ot rather, by the 
part that he thought she had acted. 
Thus all things went on smoothly. Mrs^ 
Beaumont, in confidence, told her friend 
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Miss Hunter, that Sir John had behaved 
with the greatest propriely'and candoai 
(candour ! that hackneyed word) — that hei 
had acknowledged, that his principal in- 
ducement to propose for her dangliter 
had been a desire to be connected with W 
family tor which he hod such peculiaf 
regard. 

" This, my love," continued Mr*,' 
Beaumont, " was all, you know, tha 
your brother could, with propriety, sa] 
on such an occasion ; all indeed that I* 
would permit him to say. As to the re! 
on Amelia's account, you know, I coul^ 
not refuse his request to continue his Yi*-' 
sits in this family, on the same footiog of 
friendship as usual." 

Whether this was the truth, and 
whole truth, the mystery that involves am 
cabinet-councils, and more especially) 
those of female politicians, prevents th« 
cautious historian from presuming to d& 
cide. But arguing from general caasea^ 
and from the established characters and 
ruling passions of the parties concerneft. 
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we may safely conjecture, that the baro- 
net did not at this time make any deci- 
sive proposal to the lady, but that he kept 
himself at liberty to advance or recede, as 
circumstances should render it expedient. 
His ruling passion was avarice^ and 
though he had been allured by the hints^ 
which his sister had thrown out concerning 
Mrs. Beaumont's increased jointure, and 
vast expectancies from Mr. Palmer, yet 
he was not so rash as to act decisively 
upon such vague information: he had 
wisely determined to obtain accurate and 
positive evidence from Captain light- 
body, who seemed, in this case, to he the* 
common vouchee; but Lightbody hap* 
pened to be gone out to shoot Jlappers^. 
Consequently Sir John wisely entrenched 
himself in genera] professions of regard to 
Mrs. Beaumont, and reflections on the 
happiness of being connected with such 
a respectable family. Mrs. Beaumont, 
who understood the whole of the game, 

* Yoang wild ducks. 
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now saw that her play must be to tal 
Captain Lightbody again into her conl 
dence. 

Ever careful not to commit herself 
she employed Miss Hunter to communi- 
cate her own scheme to the captain, and 
to prepare him on the requisite points 
with proper answers to those inquiries, 
which she foresaw the baronet would 
make. ^ 

" You know, my love," said Mnj 
Beaumont, " you can find a proper mo- 
ment to say all you wish to Lightbody." 
" O, yes," said Miss Hunter, " I will if 
1 possibly can tliis day, but it is sodiffi- 

cult to find a good time " 

"At dinner, suppose?" saidMrs. BeaUiv. 
mont. 

"At dinner! surely ma'am, that's aa| 
awkward time, is not it, for talking of se-- 
crets ?" 

" The best time in the world, my dear ; 
you know we are to have the Duttons, 
and the Lord knbws whom besides, to-day. 
And when there's a large company, and* 
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every body talking at once, and eating, 
and drinking, and carving, it is the best 
time in the world ! You may say what 
you please ; your neighbours are all hap- 
pily engaged, too busy to mind you. — 
Get near fat Mr. Dutton, and behind the 
screen of his prodigious elbow, you will 
be comfortably recessed from curious im- 
perlinents. — My dear, the most perfect 
solitude is not so convenient as one of 
these great dinners." 

Whilst Mrs. Beaumont was demon- 
strating to Mits Hutiter, that the most 
convenient and secure lime for a tete-i- 
tSte is at a large dinner, she happened to 
look out of the window, near which they 
vKre standing, and she saw her son and 
daughter with Mr. Palmer walking in 
the park; they sat down under a tree 
within view of the house. 

" Corae away from the window, my 
dear," said Mrs, Beaumont, " they will 
observe us, and perhaps think we are plot- 
ting something. I wonder what they 
are talking of? Look how earnestly Ame- 
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lia is stretching out her veck, and Mr. 
Pahner striking his cane apon the ground, 
Come back a litde, my dear, come back,^ 
yon can see as well here." 

'< But I see a geatteman oq horseback, 
galloping. O ma'am, look ! he 
stopped, jumped oif his horse ! At Ame* 
lia's ieet! Captain Walsingham, it mi 
be!" 

"Captain Walsingham it really isl" 
said Mrs. Beaumont, pressing forward to 
look out of the window, yet standiitg so, 
that she could not be seen from ^vithoat. 

" Dear," said Miss Hunter, " but how 
delighted Mr. Beaumont seems; and how 
Mr. Palmer shakes Captain Walsinglmni'* 
hand, as if he had knotvn him these hun- 
dred years! What can make them so 
glad to see him ? Do look at them, 
ma'am." 

" I see it all !" said Mrs. Beaumool 
with an involuntary sigli. 

" But, dear Mrs. Beaumont," pursued 
Miss Hunter, " if he is actually come 
last to propose for Amelia, don't y« 
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think he ia doing it in a shabby sort of 
way ? When he has been in London too 
— and if he has taken such a treasure too, 
coald not he have come down here a little 
more in style, with some sort of an equi- 
page of his own at least? But now only 
look at him ; would you, if you met him 
on the road, know him from any common 
man ?" 

Another sigh, deep and sincere, was 
all the answer Mrs. Beaumont made. 

" 1 am sure," continued Miss Hunter, 
as Mrs. Beaumont drew her away from 
the window, " I am sure, I think Amelia 
has not gained much by the change of 
admirers, for what's a captain of aship?" 

** He ranks with a colonel In the army, 
to be sure," said Mrs. Beaumont ; " but 
Amelia might have looked much higher. 
If she does not know her own interest 
and dignity, that is not my fault." 

" If she had such a fortune as I shall 
have," said Miss Hunter, "shemightaf- 
ford to marry for love, because you 
know she could make her husband after- 
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wards keep her proper equipages, 
take her to town, and go into parliamentt 
and get a title for her too !" 

" Very true, ray darling," said Mrt 
Beaumont, who was at this instant so ab- 
sent, that she assented without having 
heard one syllable that her darling said. - 

*' But for Amelia, who has no snd 
great fortune of her own, it is quite anOi 
ther thing, you know, dearest Mrs. Beau- 
mont. O, you'll see how she'll repent 
when she sees you Lady Puckeridge, and 
herself plain Mrs. Walsingham. And 
when she sees the figure you'll make ia 
town next winter, and the style my bro- 
ther will live in — O, then she'll see what 
a difference there is between Sir John 
Hunter and Captain Walsingham." 

" Very true, indeed, my dear," said 
Mrs. Beaumont i and this time she did 
not answer without having heard the as- 
sertion. — The door opened 

"Captain Walsingham ! dare I believe 
my eyes ? And do I see our friend, Cap^^ 
tain Walsingham, again at last?" tfl 
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*^ At last ! O, Mrs. Beaumont, you 
don't know how hard I have worked to 
get here." 

** How kind ! But won't you sit down 
and tell me ?" 

' " No ; I can neither sit, nor rest, nor 
speak, nor think upon any subject but 
one," said Captain Walsingham. 
That's right," cried Mr. Palmer. 

* Mrs. Beaumont, — pardon myabrupt- 
ness," continued Captain Walsingham, 
** but you see before you a man whose 
whole happiness is at stake. May I beg 
a few minutes' conversation with you ?" 

** This instant—," said Mrs. Beaumont, 
hesitating; but she saw that Mr. Palmer's 
eye was upon her, so with a smile she 
complied immediately; and giving her 
hand graciously to Captain Walsingham^ 
she accompanied him into a little reading- 
room within the drawing-room. 
' ** May I hope that we are friends ?" said 
Captain Walsingham, as he led Mrs. 
Beaumont into another room — ^^ May I 
hope so^ Mrs. Beaumont — ^may I ?" 
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*' GoodHeaveiiai Friends! aRsoredlyj 
I hope so. I bare always had and ei 
pressed the highest opinion of you, Ci) 
tain Walsingham," 

" I have had one, and, hitherto, b^' 
one opportunity of showing myself; in 
any degree, deserving of your esteem, 
madam," said Captain Walsingham. — 
" When I was in this country some year* 
ago, you must have seen how passion- 
ately 1 was in love with your daughter; 
but 1 knew that my circumstances were 
then such, that I could not hope to ob- 
tain Miss Beaumont's hand ; and you wili 
do me the justice to allow, that I behaved 
with prudence. Of the difitculty of the 
task, I alone can judge." 

Mrs. Beaumont declared, " that she 
admired Captain Walslnghaoi's conduct 
inexpressibly, now that she uudei-atood 
what his feelings and motives had beeo; 
but really he lia>d kept his own secret so 
honourably, that she had not, till within 
these few days, when it was let out by Mr. 
Walsingham to Mr. Palmer, had the mol^| 
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distant idea of his beiDg attached to her 
daughter." 

' Captain Walsingham was too polite 
ereti to lo&k a doubt of the truth of a 
lady's assertion: he therefore beliered, 
because it was impossible. 

Mrs. Bteumont, determining to make 
her story consistent^ repeated nearly what 
she had said to Mr. Palmer, and went on 
to Confess, that she had often, with a mo* 
ther's pride, perhaps, in her own secret 
tbovghts, wondered at the indifference 
Claptain ' Walsingham showed towards 
Amelia, 

Captain Walsingham was surprised that 
Mrs. Beaumont'^s penetration should have 
been so strangely mistaken ; especially aft 
the symptoms of admiration and love 
Aust be 80 well known to a lady, who 
had so tnany, and such passionate ad* 
mirers. 

Mrs. Beaumont smiled, and observed, 
that *^ Captain Walsingham, though a 
seaman^ bad all the address of a courtier^ 
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and'she acknowledged that she loved a4 
dress." 

" It' by addres!i XIrs. Beaumont raecu^ 
politeness, I admire it as mucli as sl| 
does; but I disclaim and despise all tbg 
paltry system of artifice, which is somf 
times called address. No perBon of | 
great mind ever coudescends to use ad 
dress in that senhe of the word; not, \ 
cause they cannot, but because they wtt 
not." 

"Certainly — certainly," sa.id \tij 
Beaumont, " there, is uothiny I love ( 
much as frankness. ' 

" Then, frankly, Mrs. Beaumont, may 
1 hope for your approbation in addressing 
Miss Beaumont?" 

'* Frankly, then, you have my full i 
probation. This is the very thing X hai[j 
long secretly wished, as Mr. Palmer c 
tell you. You have ever been the f 
in-law of my choice, though not of t 
hopes." 

Delighted with this frank answer, tbj 
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full approbation^ this, assurance that be 
had always been 'the soii-in-law of bet 
choice^ Captain Walsingham poured out 
his warm heart in joy and gratitude. AH 
suspicions of Mrs. Beaumont were for* 
gotten; for suspicion was unnatural to 
his mind ; though he knew^ though be 
had experience almost from childhood^ of 
her character, yet, at this instant, he 
thought he had, till now, been always 
prejudiced, always mistaken. Happy 
those, who can be thus duped by the 
#armth of their own hearts. It is a hap<« 
piness, which they who smile in scorn at 
their credulity can never enjoy. 
■ Wakening a little to the use of his uur 
derstanding, Captain Walsingham discon- 
certed Mrs. Beaumont, by suddenly say- 
ing, — ^^ Then there was not any truth in 
the report, which I have heard with hor- 
rour, that you were going to marry Miss 
Beaumont to Sir John Hunter?" 

" Then there was not any truth in the 
report I heard with horrour, that you 
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were going to marry yourstlfto a Si>aiii>]i 
nun?" said Mrs. Beaumont, who bad 
leai-tied from a veteran in public warfare, 
that the best way to parry an attack is 
not to defend, but to ra»ke an assault. 

" My dear Captain Waluiugharo," 
added she, with an aicb smile, " I really 
tliought yoa were a man of too oaocl) 
sense, and, above all, too much courage, 
to be terrour- struck by every idle report. 
You should leave such horrours to us 
weak women — to the vigionary maul. 
Now, I could not blame poor Amelia, if 
she vFere to ask — *■ Then was there no 
truth in the report of the Spanish incog- 
nita?' — No, no," pursued Mrs. Beau- 
mont, playfully, refusiug to hear Captain 
Walsingliam ; " not to me, not to me, 
must your defence be made. Appear 
before your judge, appear before Amelia} 
I can only recommend you to mercy." 

" What a charming woman this Mrs. 
Beamnoat would be, if one could lieel 
quite sure ofher siucerity," thought Ca^ 
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tain Walsingham> aa he foliowad the lady, 
wfio, with apparently playful, but really 
politic grace, thus eliMJbed &11 furth^ ii^ 
qeiry into her secret macicBuvres. 
• ^ Here, my dearest Amelia/^Vjried 45)169 
^< is a eulprity whom I am bringing t^ 
yoar august tribunal for ihercy.^ 

«« For justice/* said Captain Wal«i«gw 

^^ Justice ! O, the pride of the niaii^^ 
heart, and the foMy! Who ever taWc« of 
justice to a woman f My de;ir captain, 
talk of mercy, or cruelty, if you wifl ^ we 
ladies delight in being called cruel, you 
know, and sometimes are eren pleased to 
be mepcifiil — but to be just ! is the iast 
thing we think of — So now for your trial, 
-public or private, Captain Walsingham?* 

•* Puhlic ! as I am innocent.^ 

*Oyes! Oyes! all manner of naen,'' 
cried Mr, Beaumont 

♦'TheSpani^h cause coming on !'' cried 
Mr. Patwier, »**let me hear it; and let mt 
have a good siwit that I may hear — a seat 
near the judge/' 
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" O, you shall be judge, Mr, Palmer," 
said Amelia; " and here is the best seat _ 
for our good judge." 

" And you will remember," said 1 
Beaumont, " that it is the duty of agooi 
judge to lean towards the prisoner." 

" To lean ! No, to sit bolt uprlghtj i 
I will if I can," said old Mr. Palmer, a 
tering into the pleasantry of the youn 
people as readily as if he had been the 
youngest man in company. As he looked 
round, his good countenance beamed witJt,vH 
benevolent pleasure. JH 

" Now, Sir Captain, be pleased to {tf^| 
form the court what you have done, or 
mean to do, with a certain Spanish nun, 
whom, as it is confidently asserted in a 
letter from one of your own men, you 
carried off from her nunnery, and did 
bring, or cause to be brought, with y(HbJ 
to England." JH 

" My lord judge, will you do me the 
I favour, or the justice, to order, that 

I the letter alluded to may be read ilL^ 
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This was ordered, and done accord- 
ingly. 

" My lord judge," said Captain Wal- 
singham, *' I have, nothing to object to 
the truth of the main points of this story i 
and considering that it was told by a very 
young man, and a traveller, it contains 
but a reasonable share of * travellers^ won^ 
dersJ" Considering the opportunity and 
temptation for embellishments afforded 
by such a romantic tale, less has been 
added to it by the narrator, than the usual 
progress of strange reports might have 
prepared me to expect. It is most true, 
as it has been stated, that I did, by her 
own desire, carry away from a nunnery^ 
at ♦****, this lady,- who was neither a 
nun nor a Spanish lady, nor, as I am 
compelled by my regard to truth to $uld, 
young, nor yet handsome. My lord 
judge, far be it from me to impeach the 
veracity of the letter-writer. It is ad- 
mitted by the highest and the lowest au- 
thorities, that beauty is a matter of taste, 
and that for taste there is no standard ; it 
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is not a^l 



is ftlso notorious, ttiat io a lailof i 
woman is fair and young, who i 
old a9 Hecnba, or aa itgly as Caifacara- 
tadaddera. I can therefore speak only 
(o my own opinion and judgement. And 
really, my lord, it grieres me much to 
spoil the romance, to destroy the effect of 
a tale, which might in future serve for 
the fonodalion of some norel, over which 
belles and beaux, yet unborn, might weep 
and wonder. It grieves me much, I say, 
to be compelled by the severity of thit 
cross-examination, to declare the simple 
truth, that there was no love in the case; 
that, to the very best of my belief and 
judgement, the lady was not in Jove with 
any body, much less with me." 

*' As yoii have admitted, sir," raid the 
judge, "as you have voluntarily stated, 
that to a sailor every woman is fair and 
young, who is not as old as Mecuba, or 
as ugly as that other woman with the un- 
speakable name, you will be pleased to 
inform the court how it happened, or how - 
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it was possibte, thai in the course of a 
long vojage, you could aroid falling in 
lore with the damsel whom you had thu9 
rescued and carried off. Experience 
shows us, sir, that at land, and, I pre- 
snme, at sea, proximity is one of the most 
common causes of love.. Now, I under- 
stand, she was the only woman you saw 
for some months ; and she had, I think 
you allow, possession of your cabin, to 
and from which you had of course con* 
staot egress and regress. Sir, human ha« 
ture is human nature ; here is temptation, 
and opportunity, and circumstantial evi- 
dence enough, in our days, to bang a 
man. What have you to offer in your 
defence, yowng man?^' 

«* The plain fact, my lord, is, that in* 
stead of three months, I was but three 
days, in the dangerous state of proximity 
with the Spanish lady. But had it been 
three months, or three years, there is my 
defence, my lord,'* said Captain Walsing- 
ham, bowing to Amelia. ** At the first 
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blush, you allow it, I see, to be powerful j 
but how powerful, you cannot feel as I 
do, witliout having looked, as I have don 
into the mind.'' 

" I have looked into the mind as well 
as you, sir. You have a great deal of as- 
surance, to tell me I cannot feel and judge 
as well as you can. But, nevertheless, I 
shall do you justice. I think your defence 
IS sufficient. I believe we must acquit 
him. But, pray — the plain matter of fact, 
which I wanted to hear, I have not yet - 
got at. What have you done with tbifl 
lady? and where is she?" 

" She was carried safely to her friends 
— to her friend, for she has but one friend, 
as I could Gnd out, an old aunt, who Uvet 
in an obscure lodging, in a narrow strei 
in London." 

" And, upon honour, this is all yoD 
know about bcrf" said Mrs. Beaumont. 

" All — except that she is in hopes of 
recovering some property, of which she 
says she has been unjustly defrauded bv 
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some of her relations. After I had paid 
my respects at the Admiralty, I made it 
my business to see the lady, and to offer 
my services; but into her law-suits, I 
thank God, it was not my business to in- 
quire. ' I ; recommended to her a good 
honest lawyer, and came here as fast as 
horses could carry me." 

" But was not there some giving of dia- 
monds, and exchanging of rings, one day, 
upon deck ?" said Mrs. Beaumont. 

None," said Captain Walsingham; 

that was a mere fable of poor Birch's 
imagination. I recollect the lady showed 
me a Spanish motto upon her ring; that 
is all that I can remember about rings* 
— She had no diamonds, and very few 
clothes. Now," cried Captain Walsing- 
ham, growing a little impatient of the 
length of his trial, for he had not yet* been 
able to speak for more than an instant to 
Amelia, ** Now, I hope, my trial is ended ; 
else its length will be, as in some other 
cases, the worst of punishments.'' 
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" Acquitted 1 Acquitted ! hoQOumbljr 
acquitted !" said Mr Palmer. 

" Acquitted, acquitted, honourably ac- 
qtiiited by general acclamation," cried 
Mr. Beaumont 

'* Acquitted by a smile ffom Amelil 
worth ail our acclftinations," s&id Ml 
Beaumont. 

" Captain Walsiogham," said Mil 
Hunter, "did the lady come to England 
and go to London in a Spanish dress and 
long waist?" 

She spoke, but Captain Walsingham 
did not hear her important question. She 
turned to repeat her question, but the 
captain was gone, and Amelia with 
him. 

" Bless me ! how quick ! how odd !' 
said Miss Hunter, with a pouting look^' 
which seemed to add, — nobody oarrii 
me off! 

Mr. Beaumont looked duller than wtt 
I becoming. 

Mrs. Beaumont applied herself to ad* 
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just the pretty curls of Miss Hunter's 
hair; and Mr. Palmer, in one of his ab- 
sent fits, hummed aloud, as he walked up 
and down the room, 

*' And it*8. Oh! what will become of me? 
Oh! what shall I do? . 
Nobody coming to mafiy me^ 
Nobody coming to wool" 
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CHAPTER XV. 

*' True loTe*$ the gift, which God has giVn 
To man alone, beneath the heay*n ; 
It is the secret sympathy. 
The silver link, the silken tie. 
Which heart to heart, and mind to mind. 
In body and in soul can bind." 

Happy love, though the most delightful 
in reality, is the most uninteresting in de- 
scription ; and lovrers are proverbially bad 
Company, except for one another: there- 
fore we shall not intrude on Captain Wal- 
singham and Amelia, nor shall we give 
a journal of the days of courtship^ those 
days which, by Rousseau, and many 
people, have been pronounced to be the 
happiest 5 by others, the only happy days 
of existences and which, by some pri-«. 
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vileged or prudent few, have been found 
to be but the prelude to the increasing 
pleasures of domestic union. 

Now that Mr. Beaumont saw his sister 
and his friend thus crratified in their mu- 
tual esteem and affection : now that he 
saw all obstacles to their union removed, 
he became uncontrollably impatient to 
declare his own attachment toMissWal- 
singham. 

" My dear mother, I can bear it no 
longer. Believe me, you are mistaken ia 
the whole romance you have imagined to 
yourself about Mii^s Hunter. She is no 
more in love with me, than I am with, 
her. Since you fixed my attention upon;, 
her, I have studied the young lady. She 
is not capable of love: I don't mean that 
she is not capable of wishing to be mar* 
ried, but that is quite a different affair,' 
which need not give me any peculiar dis*. 
turbance. My dear mother, find another 
husband for her, and my life for it, her 
heart will not br^ak 5 especially if yoii. 
I^v^ her bales, of wedding finery efnough 
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to think and talk about for a calendarf 
year." 

" You abomiaabty malicious monstt 
of cruelly, I wiil not smile, nor will I 
allow you to iudulge your humour ia.' 
this manner, at the expense of your poot 
victim." 

" Victim ! Never saw a girt look less 
like a victim, except, indeed, as to her 
ornaments. I believe it is the etiquette 
for victims to appear dressed out with 
garlands, and ribbands, and flowers." 

" Positively, Ueaumont, I won't allow 
you logo on in this style; — do you know 
you seriously hurt and offend me ? do 
you consider, that Miss Hunter's mother* 
waa my most intimate friend, and this 
match I have anxiously wished, in conse- 
quence of an agreement made between 
ue at your birth and Albina's i" 

" O, ma'am, those agreements nerer' 
turned out well from the time of the Ara- 
bian tales to the present moment. And 
you must pardon me, if, after having tried 
all that reason and patience would do, in 
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vain, I now come to impatience, and a 
little innocent ridicule. Except by laugh- 
ing, I have no other way left of convinc- 
ing you, that I never can or will marry 
this young lady." 

" But so pretty a creature ! Surely 
you have thought her pretty," 

" Extremely pretty. And I acknow- 
ledge, that there have been moments 
when the intluence of her — beauty I 
can't call it — prettiness, jointd to the 
power of my mother's irresistible address, 
have almost lapped me in Elysium— a 
fool's Paradise. But, thank Heaven and 
Miss Walsingham ! I iinlapped myself; 
and though the sweet airs took my fancy, 
they never imprisoned my soul." 

" Vastly poetical ! quite in the blue 
Stocking style." 

" Blue stocking ! dear mother, that 
expression is not elegant enough for you. 
That commonplace taunt is unworthy of 
my mother," said Mr. Beaumont warm- 
ly, for he was thrown off his guard by 
the reflection implied on Miss Walsing- 
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ham. " Ignorant silly women may be- 
allowed to sneer at information and talentv^ 
in their own sex, and, if they have rea( 
them, may talk of ' Les Prcdeuses Ridi<d 
ctdes,' and ' Les Femmes Savanles,' and 1 
may borrow from Moliere all the wit ' 
they want, to support the cause of folly. 
But, from women, who are themselves 
distinguished for talents, such apostasy-^ 
But I am speaking to my mother, — I 
forbear.'' 

" Great forbearance to your mothof I 
you have shown, in truth," cried Mrs. "J 
Beaumont, reddening with genuine an- * 
ger — " Marry as you please ; I have 
done. Fool that I have been, to devote 
my life to plans for the happiness and ■ 
aggrandisement of my children ! It 
now time I should think of myself. YoB^ 
hall not see me the defeated, deserted, 
duped, despised mother — the old dow- 
ager permitted in the house of which she 
was once the mistress ! No, no, Mr. 
Beaumont," cried she, rising indignantly, 
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J " this shall never, never be." ^B 
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Touched and astonished by a burst of 
passion, such as he scarcely had ever 
before seen from his mother, Mr. Beau- 
mont stopped her as she rose ; and taking 
her hand in the most affectionate man* 
ner, — 

" Forgive me, my dear mother, the 
hasty words I said just now. I was very 
much in the wrong. I beg your pardon. 
Forgive your son." 

Mrs. Beaumont struggled to withdraw 
the hand which her son forcibly de- 
tained — 

" Be always,'* continued he, — " bb 
always mistress of this house, of me, and 
mine. The chosen wife of my heart will 
never torment you, or degrade herself 
with paltry struggles for power. Your 
days shall be happy and honoured j — be- 
lieve me, I speak from my heart." 

Mrs. Beaumont looked as if her anger 
had subsided ; yet, as if struggling with 
unusual feelings, she sat silent. — Mr« 
Beaumont continued-— 
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" Your son, who is no sentimentalist^ 
no speech- maker, your son, who haA 
hitherto perhaps been too rough, too ^ 
harsh; now implores yoo, by these sin« 
cere caresses ; by all that is tender an)|( \ 
true in nature, to believe in the 6ltal'.| 
affection of your children. Give us, sim-- 
ply give us your confidence; and otir 
confidence, free and unconstrained, shall 
be given in return. Then, we shall b*;J 
happy indeed !" 

Touched, vanquished, Mrs, BeaamonI 
leaned her head on her son, and said— 
"Then we shall be happy indeed!"-—! 
The exclanjatron was sincere. At thi* 
moment she thought as she spoke. AH! 
her schemes were forgotten — ^The rever^ ' 
sionary title, the Wigram estate — all, all 
forgotten ! — Miraculous eloqoence and 
power of truth. -aM 

** M'hat happiness!" said Mrs. Beaaifl 
mont — " I ask no other. You are rightr* 
my dear son; marry Miss M'alsingham — 
and we have enough, and more than' 
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enough, for happiness. Yoa are right — 
Md henceforward we shall have but one 
mind amongst us.' 

With tme gratitude and joy her son 
embraced her : and this was the most de« 
lightful, perhaps the only reidly delight* 
fol moment she had felt for years. She 
was sincere, and at ease. But this touch 
of nature, strong as it was, operated only 
for a moment. Habit resumed her in^ 
flaence ; Art regained her pupil and her 
ilave l^^aptain Lightbody and Miss 
Hooter came into the room; and with 
them came low. thoughts of plots, and 
notes, and baronets, and equipages, and 
a reversionary title, and the Wigram 
estate. What different ideas of hap- 
piness I Her son, in the mean time, had 
started up, mounted his horse, and had 
galloped off to realise some of his ideas 
of felicity, by the immediate offer of his 
hand to the lady who possessed his 
whole heart* Cool as policy, just re« 
covered from the danger of imprudent 
sensibility, coold make her, Mrs. Beau* 
mont was now all herself again« 
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" ilave you found much amusement 
shooting this moning, Lightbody ?" said 
she carelessly. 

"No, ma'am; doue nothing — -iust no- 
thing at all — for I met Sir John in tbe 
grounds, and could not leave him. Poi 
Sir John, mu'am ; I tell him we must 
him a crook; he is quite turned despau 
iiig shepherd. Never saw a man 
clianged. Upon my soul, he is — seriously 
now, Mrs. Beaumont, you need not laugh 
— I always told Sir John, that his time foe, 
falling in love would come; and come. 
lias at last, with a vengeance." 

" O, nonsense ! nonsense, Lightbod; 
This to me ! and of Sir John Hunter 

Though Mrs. Beaumont called it, zni' 
thought it nonsense, yet it flattered her; 
and though she appeared half offended 
by flattery so gross, as to seem almost an 
insult upon her understanding, yet her 
vanity was secretly gratified, even by 
feeling that she had dependants who were 
thus obliged to flatter; and though she 
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despised Captain Lightbody for the meailMl 
i ness, yet he made Uvs court to her succeau 
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fully, by persisting in all the audacity 
of adulation. She knew Sir John Hunter 
too well to believe, that he was liable to 
fall in love with any thing but a fair 
estate or a fine fortune; yet she was 
gratified by feeling, that she possessed so 
large a share of those charms, which age 
cannot wither ; of that substantial power, 
to which men do not merely feign in 
poetical sport to submit, or to which they 
are slaves only for a honey-'moon, but to 
which they do homage to the latest hour 
of life, with unabating, with increasing 
devotion. Beside this sense of pleasure, 
arising from calculation^ it ftiay be pre- 
sumed, that, like all other female politi* 
cians, our heroine had something of the 
woman lurking at her heart ; something 
of that feminine vanity, which inclines 
to believe in the potency of personal 
charms, even when they are in the wane. 
Captain Lightbpdy's asseverations, and 
the notes Sir John Hunter wrote to his 
sister, were at fast listened to by Mrs. 
Beaumont with patience, and e^en with 
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tmiles; and, :ifter it had been sufficieatj* 
reiterated, that really it was using Sir 
John Hunter ill not to give him 
more decisive answer, when he was 
unhappy, so impatient, she at length er- 
claimed — 

" Well, Lightbody, tell your friend Sr 
John then, since it must be so, I will con- 
sult nty friends, and see what can be dooe 
for him." «i 

" When may I say ? for I dare not MB 
Sir John again — positively I dare n9^ 
meet him, without having some hope to 
give — something decisive. He says, tl*e 
next time lie comes here, he must be al* 
lowed to make it known to the family, 
that he is Mrs. Beaumont's admirer, 
when may I say r" 

" O, dearest Mrs, Beaumont," 
Miss Hunter, "say to-morrow." 

"To-morrow! impossible 1" 

" Bntwhen?" said Miss Hunter, "only 
look at my brother's note to me again; 
you see he is afraid ol' being cast off at 
last as he wae before about Amelia 
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Mr. Pakner should object. And be ss^yt 
this disappointment would be such aver/ 
different affair." 

^^ Indeed^" said Captain Ligbtbody, 
^' I^ who am in Sir John's confidence^ 
can vouch for that ; for I have reason to 
believe, that — that the connexion was the 
charm^ and that the daughter would not 
have been thought of — Stop, I was 
charged not to say this — But when, Mrs. 
Beaumont, to return to my point—** 

'* O name an early day," cried Miss 
Hunter, in a fondling tone; <^ name an 
early day &>r my brother's coming ; and 
then you know it will be so nice to have 
the wedding days fixed for both mar« 
riages. And, dearest Mrs. Beaumont, re- 
member I 9m to be your bjrideVmaid — 
and we'll have a magnificent wedding-^ 
and I shall be bride's- maid ?" 

** The dear innocent little creature, 
bow mad she is with spirits. Well, you 
shall be my bride's-maid, if the thing 
takes place." 

''If I— If to the winds !— Captain 
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Lightboily,telI mybrother — No, I'll write 
myself, and tell him, he may come." 

"How she distresses me; but she ii 
so affectionate, one does not know how 
to be angry with her. But, my dear, as 
to naming the day when he may publicly 
declare hiniself, I cannot; for, you know, 
1 have to break the affair to Mr. Palmer, 
and to my son and daughter, and I must 
take my own timCj and find a happi 
moment for this; so, name a day 
not; but in general, and its always safest 
to ,use general terms, you may say, soon." 
This was Mrs. Beaumont's ultiraatuni. 

The note was written accordingly, and 

committed to the care of the confidential 

captain. 
This business of mysterious note-wrii 

ing, and secret negotiations', was peel 



* Xvte hij the Eililor. — It ia much to be I'egrettnl^a 
that the original pnpersbelooginglu this correBponc 
ence, iiiduding all the notes and kttti's, which H 
Beaumont cither wrote tierself, or Iho^e &ti)l m 
important, nhich see caused to be written by li 
confitlentiol amanuensi?, which would, doubtkt 
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liarly suited to our heroitteV genius and 
taste. Considering the negotiation to 
be now in effect brought within view of 
a happy termination, her embassador^ 
furnished with her ultimatum, having now 
actually set out on his ostensible mission 
of duck-shooting, our fair negotiatrix 
prepared to show the usual degree of gra* 

r 

titude towards those, who had been the 
principal instruments of her success* 
The proper time she thought was now 
arrived, when, having no further occa* 
sion for Miss Hunter's services, she might 
finally undeceive her young friend as to 
any hopes she might retain of a union 



form all together a body of domestic diplomacy^ 
equally curious and useful, are irrecoverably lost to 
the world. After the most diligent search, the 
Editor is compelled to rest under the persuasion, 
that they must all have been collected and com* 
mitted to the flames by the too great prudence of 
the principal party concerned. Had they been 
trusted to the discretion of a friend, the public 
would, doubtless, long since have been fiatvoured 
with the whole. 

VOL. III. d 
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with Mr. Beaumont; and she felt, ttut 
it was now indispensably necessary to 
disclose the truth, that her son had de- 
clared his attachment to Miss Walsiog- 
ham. ^ 

Mrs. Beaumont opened the delicMffl 
case with a sigh, which claimed the nO^ 
tice of her young confidante. 

" What a deep sigh !" said Miss Huo- 
teri who was perfect, to use a musical 
term, in her lessons, pour observer les 
soupirs, — " What a sigh! 1 hope it wa 
for my poor brother ?" 

" Ah, no, my love ! for one nearer a 
heart— for you." 

" For me ! — rlear me !" 

" You see before you, a mother, all 
of whose fondest wishes and plans are 
doomed to be frustrated by her childf 
ren. Amelia would have her way— 
■was forced to yield. My son follow 
her example, insists upon marrying with- 
out fortune, or extraordinary beauty, or 
any of the advantages, which I had fond* 
ly pointed out in the daughter-in-law of 
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my heart.— Ycm turn away from me^my 
darling ; how shall I go on> hotr shall I 
tdl you all the terrible truth ?^' 

** O, ma^am> pray go on, pray tell md 

air 

•^ Miss Walsingham-— that's aUy in one 
word* These Walsinghams have farced 
themselves into my family — fairly outwit-^ 
ted me. I catmot tell yon how much — 
ho\v deeply I am mortified." 

^^ Thank Heaven ! I am not mortified," 
erred Miss Hunter, throwing back hef 
head with pettish disdain. 

Mrs. BeaumoBt, who had pwpaned 
herself for a fainting fit, or at least for t, 
flood of tears, rejoiced to see this turn of 
the young lady's temper : — 

^* That's right, my own love. How I 
admire your spirit ! This pride becomes 
you, and is what I expected from yotifi^ 
understanding. Set a just value upon 
yourself, and show it.** 

" I should set btrt little value on my- 
self, indeed, if I did not think m^VTself 
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equal to Miss Walsiiigham. But 
Beaumont knows best." 

" Not best, I fear," said Mrs. Beau* 
mont; " but, from a child, he was ever 
the most self-willed, uncontrollable be- 
ing i there was no moving, no persuading 
him i there was no power, no appeal, ray 
love, I did not try." 

" Dear ma'am, I am excessively sorry 
you did." 

" Why, my dear, I could not refrain 
from doing all I could, not only for my 
son's sake, but for yours, when I saw 
your affections, as I feared, so deeply en- 
gaged. — But your present magnanimity 
gives me hopes that the shock will not be 
irrecoverable." 

" Irrecoverable ! No, really, ma'am. 
If Mr. Beaumont expects to see me wear 
the willow for him all my life, his vanity 
will be mistaken." 

" Certainly, my dear," replied Mrs. 
Beaumont, " you would not be so weak 
as to wear the willow for any man. A 
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young lady of your fortune should never 
wear the weeping, but the golden willow. 
— ^Turn your pretty little face again to- 
wards me, and smile once more upon 
me:' 

Miss Hunter had sat with her face 
-turned from Mrs. Beaumont, during the 
whole of this dialogue — " as if by hiding 
her face, she could conceal the emotions 
of her mind from me,** thought her pe- 
netrating observer. 

** Spare me, spare me, dearest Mrs. 
Beaumont," cried Miss Hunter, hiding 
her face on the arm of the sofa, and 
seeming now disposed to pass from the 
heights of anger to the depths of despair. 

Mrs. Beaumont, less hard-hearted thto 
some politicians, who care not who dies 
or lives, provided they attain their own 
objects, now listened at least with seem- 
ing commiseration to her young friend, 
who, with intermitting sighs, and in a 
voice, which her position or her sobs 
rendered scarcely audible, talked of dy- 
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ing, aad of never marrying any oti 
man upon earth. 

Not much alarmed, however, by Ihe 
dying words of young ladies, Mrs. Beau- 
mont confined her attention to the al 
surdity of the resolution against marrii 
in general, and at this instant formi 
plan of marrying Miss Hunter to one 
her nephews, instead of her son. She bi 
one unmarried nephew, a young man 
good figure and agreeable manners, bl 
with only a younger brother's portion? 
To him she thought Miss Hunter's large 
fortune would be highly convenient, and 
she had reason to believe, that his t: 
in the choice of a wife, would be easil 
governed by her advice, or by big interest^ 
Thus she could, at least, prevent her 
young friend's affections and fortune 
from going out of the family. In 
quence of this glimpse of a new schei 
our indefatigable politician applied her- 
self to prepare the way for it with her 
wonted skill. She soothed the lovelorn 
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and pettish damsel with every expre$ak>ii9 
tha4; could gratify pride^ and rouse high 
thoughts of revenge. She suggested^ that 
instead of making rash vows of celibacy^ 
which would only show forlorn constancy^ 
Mis$ Hunter should abide by her first 
spirited declaration, never to wear (he 
willow for any man ; and that the best 
way to assert her own dignity would b^ 
to marry as soon as possible. After hav* 
ing given this consolatory advice, Mrs^ 
Beaumont left the ypung lady 'j$ grief to 
wear itself out— 

** I know; my love," added she, ** a 
friend of ^nioe^ who would die for th^ 
happiness, whiQh xny pbstinate son doen 
not, it seems, knovy how to value/' 

" Who, ma'am ?" said Miss Hunter, 
raising her head, *^ Tm sure I can't guess 
whom you can possibly mean — ^Who, 
ma'am?" 

« 

** Ah, my dear, excuse me," said Mrs. 
Beaumont, ** that i» a secret I cannot 
tell you yet. When you are * fit to hear 
yourself convinced,' may be, I may ob- 
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tain leave to tell you your admirer's name. 
I can assure you, he's a very fashionable, 
and a very agreeable man ; a great 
ravourite with our sex, a particular friend 
of mine, and an officer." 

*' Lord bless me!" exclaimed Miss 
Hunter, starting quite up, " an officer! 
I can't imagine whom you mean — Dear 
Mrs. Beaumont, whom Can you mean ?" 

Mrs. Beaumont walked towards the 
door. 

" Only tell me one thing, dearest Mrs. 
Beaumont — Did I ever see him ?" 

Mrs. Beaumont, wisely declining to 
answer any more questions at present, 
quitted the room, and left Miss Hunter 
dying — with curiosity. 

The new delight of this fresh project, 
with the prospect of bringing to a happy 
termination her negotiation with Sir John 
Htmter,sustained Mrs. Beaumonl'sspirits 
in the midst of the disappointments she 
experienced respecting the marriages of 1 
her son and daughter ; and enabled her,' | 
with less efi'ort of dissimulation, to take I 
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apparently a share in the general joy, 
which now pervaded her family. Her 
son expressed his felicity with unbounded 
rapture, when he found his proposal to 
Miss Walsinghfcm graciously received by 
the object of his affections^ and by all 
her family ; his gratitude to his mother 
for no longer opposing his wishes gave 
a tenderness to his manner, which would 
have touched any heart, but that of a 
politician. Amelia also, even in the 
midst of her love for Captain Walsing* 
ham, was anxiously intent upon showing 
dutiful attention to her mother, and upon 
making her some amends for the pain 
she had caused her of late« Whenever the 
brother and sister were together, in all 
their views of future happiness their 
mother was one of their pritxcipal ob» 
jects; and these dispositions both Miss 
Walsingham and Captain Walsingham 
were earnest to confirm. No young 
people could have higher ideas than they 
had of the duty of children towards 
parents, and of the delight of family cout 
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fidence and union. In former times, 
when Mr. Beaumont bad been somewhmt 
to blame in the rooghnegs of his sinceritj 
towards his mother, and when he fa&d 
been disposed to break from her artful 
restraints. Captain Walsingham, by hit 
conversation, and by his letters, had al- 
ways used bis power and influence to 
keep him within bounds; and whenever 
he could do so with truth, to raise Mrs. 
Beaumont in bis opinion. She now ap- 
peared in a more advantageous light to 
her family, and they were more disposed 
to believe in her sincerity, than they had 
ever been since the credulous days of 
childhood. The days of love and child- 
hood are perhaps, in good minds, almost 
equally credulous, or, at least, confiding. 
Even Mr. Walsingham was won over by 
the pleasure he felt in the prospect of 
his daughter's happiness ; and good Mr. 
Palmer was ten times more attentive than 
ever to Madam Beaumont. In his atten- 
tion, however, there was something more 
ceremonious than formerly ; it was evi- 
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dent> for he was too honest to conceal 
his feelings, that his opinion of her was 
changed, and that his attention was paid 

to her ratlier as the widow of his old 

I. 

friend, than on her own account. Ame« 
lia, who particulairly remarked thischange^ 
and who feared, 4ihat it must be severely 
painful to her mother, tried by every 
honest art of kindness to reinstate her in 
his regard. Amelia, however^ succeeded 
only in raising herself in bis esteem. 

** Do not disturb yourself, my dear 
young lady," said he to her, one day^ 
•• about your mother and me. Things 
are oa their right footing between us, and 
can never be on any other. She, you^ 
see, is quite satisfied." 

Mrs. Beaumont, indeed, had not Ame« 
lia^s quick sensibility with regard to the 
real affections of her friends, though sh^ 
was awake to every external mark of at- 
tention. She was content, as Mr. Pal* 
met before others always treated her 
with marked deference, and gave her no 
reason to apprehend any alteration in his 
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testamentRry dispositions. When setlie- ' 
ments were talked of for the intended \ 
marriages, Mr. Palmer seemed to con- 
sider Mrs. Beaumont first in all their 
consultations, appealed for her opinion, 
and had ever a most cautious eye upon 
her interests. This she observed with 
■ satisfaction, and she was gratified by the 
demonstrations of increased regard from 
her son and daughter, because she 
thought it would facilitate her projects. 
She wished, that her mHrriage with Sir 
John Hunter should appear well to the 
world ; and for this reason she desired, 
that it siiuuld sfem to be liked by all ber 
family — Bccm, for as to their real opinioot 1 
she was indifferent. 

Things were in this sitnation, when I 
Mrs. Beaumont caused herself to be sur'\ 
prised* one morning by Mr. Palmer, f 
with a letter in her hand, deep in reveria J 

'* O, my dear Mr. Palmer, is it yon ?'/ 1 
cried she, starting very naturally—" I J 
was really so lost in tlionght — " 
* See Bacon on Cunning. 
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. Mr. Palmer hoped, that he did not dis- 
turb her. — " Disturb me I no, my good 
friend, you are the very person I wished 
to consult." — Her eye glanced again and 
again upon the letter she held in her 
hand, but Mr. Palmer seemed provok- 
ingly destitute of curiosity ; he however 
took a chair, and his snuff-box, and with 
a polite but cold manner said he was 
much honoured by her consulting him, 
but that of course his judgement could be 
of little service to a lady of Mrs. Beau- 
mont's understanding. 

" Understanding ! Ah," said she, ^* there 
are cases where understanding is of no 
use to women, but quite the contrary." 

Mr. Palmer did not contradict the as- 
sertion, nor did he assent to it, but waited 
with a pinch of snuff arrested in its way, 
to have the cases specified. 

<< In love affairs, for instance, we poor 
women," said Mrs. Beaumont, looking 
dawn prettily; but Mr. Palmer affording 
no assistance to her bashful hesitation, 
she was under the necessity of finishing 
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her sentence, or of beginning anotlier, 
upon adifierent construction. The latter 
was most convenient, and she took a new 
and franker tone : — *■' Here'sa letter from 
poor Sir John Hunter." 

Mr. Pahner still sat bending forward 
to listen with the most composed de- 
ference, hat pressed not in the slightest 
degree upon her confidence by any 
question or lookdown towards the letter, 
or up towards the lady's face, but straight 
forward looked he, till, quite provoked by 
^his (lulness, Mrs. Beaumont took the 
matter up again, and, in a new tone, 
said, — " To be candid with you, my dear 
friend, this is a subject on which I feel 
some awkwardness and reluctance ia 
speaking to you — for of all men breath- 
ing, I should in any important action of 
my life wish for j'oiir approbation ; and 
yet, on the present occasion, I (ear, and 
60 does Sir John, that you will utterly 
disapprove of the match." 

She paused again, to be asked— What 
match f But compelled by her auditor' 
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invincible silence to make out her own 
case, she proceeded—" You must know, 
my good sir, that Sir John Hunter is, it 
seeoas, unconquerably bent uppn a con- 
nexioa with this familj^ for b^ing r&» 
fused by the daughter, he has proposed 
for the mother !" 

«« Yes," said Mr. Pakner, bowing. 

*' I thought you would hjtve been more 
surprised," said Mrs. Beaumont : '< I am 
glad the first sound of the thing does not, 
as I was afraid it would, startle or revoh 

you/* 

<^ Startle me it could not, madam,'' 
said Mr. Palmer, " for I have been pre* 
pared for it lor some time past.'' 

^^ Is it possible ? And who could have 
mentioned it to you — Captain Light* 
body>" 

«* Captain Lightbody !" cried Mr. 
Palmer, with a sudden flash of indigna* 
tion-— ^* Believe me, madani, I never 
thought of speaking to Captain Light- 
body of your affairs. I am not in the 
habit of listening to such people/' 
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" But still, he might have spoken.' 

" No, madam, no; he would not have 
dared to have spoken to me on snch a 
subject. Old as 1 am, I think I should 
kick a man down stairs, who dared to 
bring me secret information." 

" Honourable! quite honourable! But 
then, my dear sir, how came you to know 
the thing ?" 

*' I saw it. You know, madam, those 
who stand by always see more than the 
players." 

" And doyou think my son and daugh- 
ter, and Captain Walsingham, know it 
too?' 

" I fancy not; for they have not bi 
stnnders-by ; they have been deeply en- 
gaged themselves." 

" That's well — for I wished to have 
your opinion and advice in the first place, 
before I hinted it even to them, or any 
one else living. As I feared the match 
would not meet your approbation, I told 
Sir John so, and I gave him only a pro?! 
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air John so, and 1 gave him only a proTt«^ 

Lsional consent." ^H 
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** Like the provisional consent of that 
young Irish lady," said Mr. Palmer, 
laughing, " who went through the mar- 
riage service with her lover, adding at the 
end of each response * provided my fa- 
ther gives his consent*/ But, madam, 
though I am old enough certainly to be 
your father, yet even if I had the honour 
to be so in reality, as you are arrived at 
years of discretion, you know, you can- 
not need my consent." 

*' But seriously, my excellent friend,'* 
cried she, " I never could be happy in 
marrying against your approbation. And 
let me, in my own vindication, explain to 
you the whole of the affair." 
. Here Mr. Palmer, dreading one of her 
long explanations, which he knew he 
should never comprehend, besought her 
not to invest him with the unbecoming 
character of her judge. He represent- 
ed, that no vindication was necessary, 

* See Annual Register, 1761, for an entertaining 
account of the trial of Mr. M'Naughton. 
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and that none could be of auy use. She 
however peisisted in going through a sen- 
tiineiita! dt-fence of her conduct. Sheas* 
sured Mr. PalQitr, that she had deter* 
mined nevcT to mai-ry again; that her 
invioliible respect for her dear Colonel 
Beaumont's memory had induced her to 
persist ia this resolution for many years. 
That motives of delicacy and generosity 
were what first prevailed witli her to lisU 
en to Sir Jolin's suit ; and that now she 
consoled and supported herself by the 
proud reflection, that she was acting as her 
dear Colonel Beaumont himself, could he 
IcQow the circumstances, and read her 
heart, would wish and enjoin her to act. 

Here a ennile seemed to play upon Mr. 
Palmer's countenance, but tlie smile had 
vanished in an instant, and was followed 
by a sudden gush of tears, which were as 
suddenly wiped away. Not, howerer, 
Iwfore tliey remiudeU Mrs. Beaumont lo 
spread her handkerchief before her face. 

■*', Perhaps," re^~utned6he, afteradecoat 
pause, — " perhaps I am doing wron|p 
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with the best intentions. Soaia people 
think that widows sliould never, on any 
account, marry again, and perhaps. Mr« 
Palmer is of this opinion ?" 

*^ No, by no means," said Mr. P^Ime^— - 
i^ nor was Colonel Beaumont. Often 
and often he said in his letters to me» 
tliat he wished bis wife to marry. Jigatn 
after he was gone, and to be as happy af- 
ter his deaths ad she bad been during his 
life. I only hope iliat ytNir choice may 
fulfil — may justify "---Mr. Palmer stopped 
again-i^-something in Shakspeare, about 
piieying on garbage, ran in his head ; and 
when Mrs. Beaumont went on to some 
fresh topics of* Tindication, and earnestly 
pressed for his advice^ he broke up the 
conference by exclaiming — , 

^^ Tore Jupiter, madam, we had better 
say nothing more about the matter ; for 
after aJl, what can the wit of man or wo* 
man make of it, but that you choose to 
marry Sir John Hunter, and that nobody 
in the world has a right to object to it.*-— 
There is certainly no occasion to use any 
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management with me; and your elo- 
quence is only wasting itself, for I am not 
so presumptuous, or so unreasonable, as 
to set myself up for the judge of your 
actions. You do me honour by consult- 
ing me; but as you already know my opi- 
nion of the gentleman, I must decline 
saying any thing further on the subject." 
Mrs. Beaumont was left in a painful 
state of doubt as to the main point, whe- 
ther Mr. Palmer would or would not alter 
his will. However, as she was deter- 
mined that the match should be accom- 
plished, she took advantage of the decla- 
ration Mr. Palmer made, that he had no 
right to object to her following her own 
inclinations; and she told Sir John Hua- 
ter, that Mr. Palmer was perfectly satis- 
fied J and that he had indeed relieved her 
mind from some foolish scruples, by hav- J 
ing assured her, that it was Colonel 
Beaumont's particular wish, often ex- 
pressed in his confidential letters, that bis 
widow should marry again. So far, so 
good. — Then the affair was to be broken i 
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to her son and daughter. She begged 
Mr. Palmer would undertake, for her sake, 
this delicate task ; but he declined it 
with a frank simplicity 

** Surely, madam," said he, " you can 
speak without difficulty to your own son 
and daughter; and I have through life 
observed, that employing one person to 
* speak to another is almost always hurt- 
ful. I should not presume, however, to 
regulate your conduct, madam, by my 
observations ; I shou]d only give this as a 
reason for declining the office, with which 
you proposed to honour me." 

The lady, compelled to speak for her- 
self to her son and daughter, opened the 
affair to them with as much delicacy and 
address as she had used with Mr. Pal- 
mer. Their surprise was great ; for they 
had not the most remote idea of her in- 
tentions. The result of a tedious conver- 
sation of three hours* length was perfect- 
ly satisfactory to her, though it would 
have been to the highest degree pain- 
ful and mortifying to a woman of 
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more feeling, or one less intent npon an 
establishment, a reversionary title, and the 
Wigram estate. How low she sunk in 
the opinion ofher children and her friends 
was comparatively matter of small conse- 
quence to Mrs. Beaumont, provided she 
could keep fair appearances with th« 
world. Whilst her son and daughter 
were so much ashamed of her intended 
marriage, that they would not communi- 
cate their sentiments even to each other, 
— they, with becoming dnty, agreed, that 
Mrs. Beaumont was very good in speak- 
ing to them on the subject; as she had 
an uncontrollable right to marry as she 
thought proper. 

Mrs. Beaumont now wrote letters in- 
numerable to her extensive circle of con- 
nexions and acquaintance, announcing 
her approaching nnptials, and inviting 
them to her wedding. Il was settled by 
Mrs. Beaumont, that the three marridgts 
should lake place on the same day. This 
point she laboured with her usual address 
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ed to. give up their wishes for a private 
■ wedding, to gratify her love for show and 
parade. Nothing now repiained, but to 
draw the settlements. Mrs. Beaumont^ 
who piqued herself upon her skill in busi- 
ness, and who thought the sum of wisdom 
was to excel in cunning; looked over her 
lawyer's draughts, and suggested many 
nice emendations, which obtained for her 
from an attorney, the praise of. being a 
vastly ctever woman. Sir John was not» 
on his side, deficient in attention to hia 
own interests. Never was there a pair 
better nrntched in this respect; never were 
two people going to be married more 
afraid, that each should take the other in» 
Sir John, however, pressed forward the 
business with an eagerness, that surprised 
every body. Mrs. Beaumont again and 
again examined the settlements, to try to 
account prudentially for her lover's impa- 
tience; but she sazv that all was right 
there on her part, and her self-love at last 
acquiesced in the belief, that Sir John's 
was now the ardour of a real lover. To 
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the Ittdy's eutire satisfaction, tlie liveries, 
the equipages, the diamonds, the wed- 
ding clothes were ail bought, and the 
wedding-day approached. Mrs. Beau- 
mont's rich and fashionable connexions 
and acquaintance all promised to grace 
her nuptials. Nothing was talked of but 
the preparations for Mrs. Beaumont aiid 
Sir John Hunter's marriage; and so full 
of business, and bu&itie, and mysteries, 
and setitimaiialilies, and vanities was she, 
that she almost forgot that any body was 
to be married but herself. The marri^es 
of her son and daughter seemed so com- 
pletely to merge in the importance and 
splendour of her own, that she merely 
recollected them as things that were to 
be done on the same day, as subordinate 
parts, that were to be acted by inferionr 
performers, whilst she should engross the 
public interest and applause. In the 
mean time Miss Hunter was engaged to 
Mrs. Beaumont's satisfaction and her 
own» in superintending the wedding 
dresses, and in preparing the most ele- 
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gant dress imaginable for herself, as 
bride's-maid. Now and then she inter- 
rupted these occupations with sighs and 
fits of pretty sentimental dejection ; but 
Mrs. Beaumont was well convinced, that 
a new lover would soon- make her forget 
her disappointment. The nephew was 
written to, and invited to spend some time 
with his aunt, immediately after her mar- 
riage ; for she determined that Miss Hun- 
ter should be her niece, since she could^ 
not be her daughter. This secondary 
intrigue went on delightfully in our he- 
roine's imagination, without interfering 
with the main business of her own mar- 
riage. The day, the long>expected day, 
that was to crown all her hopes, at length 
arrived. 
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CHAPTHl XVi. 



" On pent Strc plos fin qu'un antre, m 
e toiu lei auties." Rochifovcault. 



The following paragraph*, extracted 
from the newspapers of the day, will, 
doubtless, be acceptable to a large class 
of readers. j 

FASHIONABLE HYMENEALS. ^ 

" Yesterday, Sir John Hunter, of Hun- 
ter Hall, Devonshire, Bart., led to the 
hymeneal altar the accomplished Widow 
Beaumont, of Beautnont Park. — On the 
same day her son and daughter were also 

* Supposed to be from the pen of Mr. Twigg, who 
was presented with a living in the gift of Mrs. Beau*- 
mont. 
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married — Mr. Beaumont to Miss Wat- 
singham.daughterof E.\ValsiiigliatD, Esq. 
of Walsingham House;— ainJ Miss Beau- 
mont, to Captain Walsingliam of the 
navy, a near relation of Eltlivard Walsing- 
bam, Esq., of Walsingham House. 

"These nuptials in the Beaumont &- 
mily were graced by an overflowing coo-- 
course of beauty, nobility, aad fashion, 
comprehending all the relations, connex- 
ions, intimate friends, and particular 
acquaintances of the interesting and 
popular Mrs. Beaumont, The cavalcade 
reached from the principal front of the 
house to the south gate of the park, a di- 
stance of three quarters of a mile. Mrs. 
Beaumont and her daughter, two lovely 
brides, in a superb laiidau, were attired in 
the most elegant, becoming, lashion- 
able, and costly manner. Tlicir dress 
consisting of the finest lace, over white 
eatin. Mrs. Beaumont's was point lace; 
and she was also distinguished by n 
long veil of the most exquisite texture, 
which added a tempered grace to beaut}- 
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in its meridian. In the same laudau ap- 
peared the cliarming bride' s-maids, all in 
white of course. Among these. Miss 
Hunter attracted particular attention, bj 
the felicity of her coatume. Her drapery, 
which was of delicate lace, being happily 
adapted to show to the greatest advan- 
tage the captivating contour of her el< 
gant figure, and ornameuted with whit 
siik fringe and tassels, marked every air^ 
motion of her sylph-like form. 

"The third bride on this auspicious ' 
day was Miss Walsingham, who, with 
her father and bride's-maids, followed i 
Mr. Walsingham's carriage. Miss WaUJ 
singham, we are informed, was dressedj 
with simple elegance, in the finest pro- ' 
duce of the Indian loom ; but, as she was 
in a covered carriage, we could not ob- 
tain a full view of her altJre. Next to 
the brides' equipages, followed the bride- 
grooms. And chief of these Sir John 
Hunter sported a splendid barouche. He 
was dressed in the height of the ton, and 
his horses deserved particular a 
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After Sir John's barouche came the 
equipage belonging to Mr. Beaumont^ 
highly finished, but plain: in this 
were the two bridegrooms, Mr. Beau- 
mont and Captain Walsingham, accom- 
panied by Mr. Palmer (the great West- 
Indian Palmer), who, we understand, is 
the- intimate friend and relative of the 
Beaumont family. Then followed, as our 
correspondent counted, above a hundred 
carriages of distinction, with a prodigious 
cavalcade of gentry. The whole was 
closed by a long line of attendants and 
domestics. The moment the park gates 
were opened, groups of young girls, of 
the Beaumont tenantry, habited in white, 
with knots of ribbons, and emblematical 
devices suited to the occasion, and with 
baskets of flowers in their hands, began 
to strew vegetable incense before the 
brides, especially before Mrs. Beaumont's 
landau. 

" And whilst the priests accuse the bride*s delay^ 
Roses and myrtles still obstruct her way." 
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" Tlie crowd, which assembled as they 1 
proceeded along the rosid to the church, 
and in the churchyard, was such, that 
however gratefuliy it evinced the popalar- 
ity of the amiable parties, it became at , 
last evideiilly distressing to the principal j 
object of their homnge — Mrs. Beaumontj 
who could not have stood the gaze of pub- 
lic admiration, but for the friendly and 
becomiugj yet tantalizing refuge of her 
Veil. Constables were obliged to interfere 
to clear the path to the church door, and 
the amiable almost fainting lady waa 
from the arms of her anxious and alarmed 
brideB'-niaids liftedout of her landau, and 
supported into the church and up the 
aisle with all the marked gallantry of true 
tenderness, by her happy bridegroom. 
Sir John Hunter. 

*' After the cerennony was over. Sir 
John and Lady Hunter, and the two ■^ 
othfr new married couples, returned to 
Beaumont Park with (he cortege of their 
friettds, where the company partook of an 
elegant collation. The artless graces 
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and fascinating affability of Lady Hud- 
ter, won all hearts; and the wit, festive 
spirits, and politeness of Sir John, at- 
tracted universal admiration — not to say 
envy of all present. Immediately after 
the collation, the happy couple set off for 
their seat at Hunter Hall. 

" Mr. Beaumont, and the new Mrs. 
Beaumont, remained at Beaumont Park. 
Captain and Mrs. Walsingham repaired 
to Mr. Walsingham's. 

"It is a singular circumstance, commu- 
nicated to us by the indisputable author- 
ity of one of the bride's-maids, that Miss 
y Walsingham, as it was discovered after 
the ceremony, was actually married with 
her gown the wrong side outwards. 
Whether this be an omen announcing 
good fortune to all the parties concerned, 
we cannot take upon us to determine; but 
this much we may safely assert, that ne- 
ver distinguished female in the annals of 
fashion was married under more favour- 
able auspices than the amiable Lady 
Hunter. And it is universally acknow- 
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iedged, that no lady is better suited to be, 
as in the natural course of things she will 
soon be. Countess of Puckeridge, and at 
the head of the great Wigram estate." 

So ends our newspaper writer. 

Probably this paragraph was sent to 
the press before X\\e fashionable hyjneneals 
had actually taken place. This may io 
EOQie measure account for the extraordi- 
nary omissions in the narrative. — Afterthe 
three marriages had been solemnized, 
just when the ceremony was over, and 
Lady Hunter was preparing to receive 
the congratulations of the brilliant con- 
gregation, she observed, that the clergy- 
man, instead of shutting bis book, kept 
it open before him, and looked round, as 
if expecting another bride. Mrs. Beau- 
mont, we should say Lady Hunter, curt- 
sied to him, smiled, and made a sign 
that the ceremony was finished: but at 
this instant, to her astonishment, she saw 
her bride's-maid, Miss Hunter, quit her 
place, and beheld Captain Lightbody 
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seize her hand, and lead her op towards 
the altar. Lady Hunter broke through 
the crowd that was congratulating her, 
and reaching Miss Hunter drew her 
back forcibly, and whispered 

" Are you mad, Miss Hunter ? Is this 
a place, a time for frolic ? What are you 
about ?" 

** Going to be married, ma'am ! follow- 
ing your ladyship's good example,'* an- 
swered her bride's-maid, flippantly, — at 
the same time springing forward from the 
detaining grasp, regardless even of the 
rent she made in her lace dress, she hur- 
ried, or was hurried on by Capt. Light- 
body. 

" Captain Lightbody !" cried Lady 
Hunter ; but, answering only with a tri- 
umphant bow, he passed on with his 
bride. 

"Heavens! will nobody stop him?" 
cried Lady Hunter, overtaking them 
again as they reached the steps — She ad- 
dressed herself to the clergyman 

" Sir, she is a ward in chancery, and 

r5 
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under my protection; they have no li- 
cense; their banns have not been pub- 
lished; you cannot, dare not, aurelyj 
marry them ?" 

" Pardon me, Lady Hunter," said 
Captain T.ightbody, " I have shown Mr, 
Twigg my license." 

" I have seen it — I thought it was with 
your ladyship's knowledge," replied Mr. 
Twigg. " I — I cannot object — it would 
be at my own peril. If there is any law- 
ful impediment, your ladyship will makft 
it at the proper response." 

A friend of Captain Lightbody's ap* 
peared in readiness, to give the young 
lady away. 

" The ceremony must go on, madam," 
said the clergyman. 

" At your peril, sir!" said Lady Hunter. 
" This young lady is a ward of chancery, 
and not of age!" 

" I am of age — of age last month," 
cried the bride. 

" Not till next year!" 

" Of age last month. I have the parish 
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register," said Captain Ughtbody. — " Go 
OQ, sir, if you please." 

" Good Heavens ! Miss Hunter, can 
you bear," said Lady Hunter, "to be the 
object of this indecent altercation? Re- 
tire with me, and only let me speak to 
you, I conjure you !" 

No — the yoinig lady stood her ground, 
resolute to be a bride I 

" If tiiere is any lawful impediment, 
your ladyship will please to make it at 
the proper response," said the chaplain. 
" I am under a necessity of proceeding." 

The ceremony went on. 

Lady Hunter, in high indignation, re- 
tired immediately to the vestry-room with 
her bridegroom. — ** At least," cried she, 
throwing herself upon a seat, " it shall 
never be said that 1 countenanced, by my 
presence, such a scandalous marriage I 
Oh, Sir John Hunter, why did you not 
interfere to save your own sister ?" 

^" S;ive her ! Egad, she did not choose 
to be saved. Who can save a woman 
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that does not choose it ? What could I 
do ? Is not she your ladyship's pupil ? — 
he! he! he! But I'll fight the rascal 
directly, if that will give you any satis- 
faction/' 

" And he shall have a lavi^-suit too for 
her fortune !" said Lady Hunter; ** for she 
is not of age. I have a memorandum in 
an old pocket-book. O ! who would have 
thought such a girI^<;ould have duped 
me so !'* 

Lady Hunter's exclamations were in- 
terrupted by the entrance of her son and 
daughter, who came to offer what conso- 
lation they could. The brilljant congre- 
gation poured in a few minutes afterwards, 
with their mingled congratulations and 
condolence, eager, above all things, to sa- 
tisfy their curiosity. 

Captain Lightbody, with invincible as- 
surance, came up just as Lady Hunter 
was getting into her carriage, and be- 
sought permission to present his bride to 
her. But Lady Hunter, turning her back 
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upon him without reply, said to her son— « 
" If Captain Lightbody is going to Beau- 
mont Park, I am not going there.** 

Mrs. Lightbody, who was now eman- 
cipated from all control, and from all 
sense of propriety, called out from her 
own carriage, in which she was seated, 
" That, thank Heaven 1 she had a house 
of her own to go to, and that nothing 
was farther from her thoughts, than to in- 
terrupt the festivities of Lady Hunter's 
more mature nuptials." 

Delighted with having made this tart 
answer, Mrs. Lightbody ordered her hus- 
band to order her coachman to drive off 
as fast as possible. The captain, by her 
particular desire, had. taken a house for 
her at Brighton, the gayest place she 
could think of. We leave this amiable 
bride rejoicing in the glory of having 
duped a lady of Mrs. Beaumont's , pene- 
tration ; and her bridegroom rejoicing 
still more in the parish register, by the 
help of which he hoped to obtain full en- 
joyment of what he knew to be his bride*s 
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most valuable possession — her portioi^l 
and to defy Lady Hunter's threatened!! 
law-suit. I 

In the mean time, Lady Hunter, in herl 
point lace and beautiful veil, seated be- j 
side her baronet, in his new barouchej I 
endeavoured to forget this interruption of I 
her triumph. She considered, thatthougti I 
Miss Hunter's fortune was lost to her fa- 1 
niify; yet the title of countess, and the I 
Wigram estate, were secure; this wai | 
solid consolation ; and recovering her fea- 
tures from their unprecedented discom- 
posure, she forced smiles and looks suit- 
able to the occasion, as she bowed to con- ^M 
gratulating passengers. ^M 

Arrived at Beaumont Park, she pre- ^^ 
pared, without appetite, to partake of the 
elegant collation, and to do the honours 
with her accustomed grace: she took ^M 
care to seat Mr. Palmer beside her, that'^H 
\ she might show the world on what good 
" ■ terms they were together. She was 
I pleased to see, that though two younger ^— 

L brides sit near her, she enea^^ed bv far ^| 
i 
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the largest share of public admiration. 
They were so fully content and engrossed 
by their own feelings, that they did not 
perceive that they were what is called 
thrown into the shade. AH the pride, 
pomp and circumstance of these glorious 
hytneneals, appeared to them hut as a 
dream, or as a scene that was acting be-' 
fore them, in which they were not called 
to take a part. Towards the end of the 
collation, one of the guests, my Lord 
Rider, a nobleman, who always gave liim- 
self the air of being i q a prodigious hurry, 
declared, that he was under the necessity 
of going off, for he expected a person to 
meet him at his house in town, on some 
particular business, at an appointed day. 
His lordship's travelling companion, who 
was unwilling to quit so prematurely the 
present scene of festivity, observed, that 
the man of business had engaged to write 
to his lordship, and that he should at least 
wait till the post should come in. Lady 
Hunter politely sent to inquire if any let- 
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ters bad arrived for liis lordship; and ia 
consequence of his impatience, all the let- 
ters for the family were brought : Lady 
Ilunter distributed tliem. There was one 
for Captain Walsiiighain, with a Spanish 
motto on the seal: Lady Hunter,. as she 
gave it to him, whispered to Amelia — 
" Don't be jealous, my dear, but that I 
can tell you is a letter from his Spanish 
incognita." Amelia smiled with a look 
of the most perfect confidence and love. 
Captain Walsingham immediately opened 
the letter; and looking at the signature, 
said, "It is not from my Spanish incog- 
nita, it is from her aunt — I will read itby- 
and-by." — " A fine evasion, indeed !" ex- 
claimed Lady Hunter, " look how coolly. 
he puts it into his pocket. — Ah, my cre- 
dulous Amelia, do you allow him to be- 
gin in this manner F" pursued she, in a. 
tone of raillery, yet as if she really suh 
pected something wrong in the letter— 
" And have you no curiosity/, Mrs. WaU 
i^ingham f ' 
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Amelia declared that she had none ; 
that she was not one of those who think 
that Jealousy is the best proof of love. 

" Right, right," said Mr. Palmer — 
" confidence is the best proof of love, and 
yours, ril venture to say, is, and ever will 
be, well placed." 

Captain Walsingham, with a grateful 
smile, took his letter again out of his 
pocket, and immediately began to read it 
in alow voice to 'Amelia, Lady Hunter, 
and Mr. Palmer. 

" Dear Sir, 

" Though almost a stranger to you, I 
should think myself wanting in gratitude, 
if I did not, after all the services you have 
done my family, write to thank you in 
my niece's name, and in my own. And 
much I regret, that my words will so ill 
convey to you the sentiments of our 
hearts. I am an old woman, not well ac- 
customed to use my pen in the way of 
letter- writing ; but can say truly, that 
whilst I have life, I shall be grateful to 
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you. Yon have restored me to happhs 
ness, by restoring to me my long loi 
niece. It will, I am sure, giveyou sati^ 1 
faction to Iiear, that my niece ' 

Captain Walsingham stopped shorty I 
with alook which confirmed Lady Hunt--| 
er in all her suspicions, which made Mr. 
Palmer take out his snuffbox, which 
startled even Mr. Beaumont, but which 
did not raise in the mind of Amelia the J 
slightest feeling of doubt or suspicioa.l 
— She smiled, and looked round at her * 
alarmed friends, with a manner which 
seemed to say, " Can you suppose it 
possible, that there can be any thingJ 
wrong ?" ■ 

•* Pray go on. Captain "VValsingham," 
said I^dy Hunter, — " unless — unless you 
have particular — very particular reasons," 

"I have particular, very particular r 
sons," said Captain Walsingham : " i 
since," turning to Amelia, "this coW 
fiding lady does not insist upon my § 
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ing the letter, " I am not such a credu- 
lous, or, as you call it, confiding lady." 

"I beg of your ladyship not to read 
it," said Captain Walsmgham, in an 

earnest tone. 

"You beg of me not to read it, — and 
with tliat alarmed look — O, positively, I 
must, and will read it." 
" Not at present, then, I entreat you !" 
" This very instant," cried Lady Hunt- 
er, afiectiiig all the imperious vivacity of a 
young bride,under favour of which she de- 
termined to satisfy her malicious curiosity, 
" Pray, Lady Hunter, do not read it," 
repeated Captain Walsingham, laying his 
hand over the letter. " It is for youp 
own sake," added he, in a low and earnest 
voice, " it is for your own sake, not 
mine, that I beg of you to forbear," 

I^dy Hunter, imagining this to be only 
a subterfuge, drew the letter from beneath 
Captain Walsingham's hand, exclaiming 
— " For mi} sake ! O, captain, that is a 
charming ruse de guerre, but do not hope 
that it shall succeed !" 
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" O mother, believe liira, believe him," 
cried Amelia: " I am sure lie tells you 
the truth, and he speaks for your sake, 
not for his own." 

Amelia interceded in vain. 

Mr. Palmer patted Amelia's shoulder 
fondly, saying, " You are a dear good 
creature," 

" A dear, credulous creature !" exclaitn- 
ed Lady Hunter. — She had now undis- 
turbed possession of the letter. 

Captain Walsingham stood by with a 
face of great concern ; in which Amelia, 
and Mr. Beaumont, without knowing the 
cause, seemed to sympathize. 

The contest bad early attracted the at- 
tention of all within hearing or view of 
her ladyship, and by this time had been 
pointed out and accounted for in whis- 
pers, even to the most remote parts of the 
room ; so that the eyes of almost every in- 
dividual in the assembly were now fixed 
upon Lady Hunter. She liad scarcely 
glanced her eye upon the letter, when 
she turned pale as death, and exclaimed 
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— " He ktiew it !— he knew* it !" — then 
recollecting herself, she made a struggle 
to conceal her dismay — the forced smile 
quivered on her lip ; she fell back in a 
swoon, and was carried out of the room 
by her son and daughter. Sir John Hunt- 
er was at another table, eating grouse- 
pie, and was the last person present, who 
wAb made to understand what had hap- 
pened. 

" It is the damned heat of the room, I 
supipose," said he, ** that made her faint ;" 
and swallowing the last morsel on his 
plate, and settling his collar, he came up 
to Captain Walsingham 

" What*s this I hear? — that Lady 
Hunter has fainted ? I hope they have 
carried her into the air. — But where's the 
letter they say affected her so?" 

" In my pocket," said Captain Wal- 
singham, coolly. 

** Any thing new in it?" said Sir 
John, with a sulky, fashionable Indiffer- 
ence, 

'* Nothing new to you, probably, Sir 
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John," said Captain Walsingham, walk- 
ing away from him in disgust. 

" I suppose it was the heat overcanie 
Lady Hunter," continued Sir John, speak* 
ing to those who stood near him — "I* 
any body gone to see how she is now ? I 
wonder if they'll let me iu to see her." 

With assumed carelessness, but with 
real embarrassment, the bridegroom went 
to inquire for his bride. 

Good Mr. PaUner went soon afterwards, 
and knocked softly at the lady's door,— 
" Is poor Lady Hunter any better ?" 

" O, yes ; quite well again now," cried 
Lady Hunter, raising herself from the 
bed, on which siie had been laid; but 
Mr. Palmer thought, as lie saw her 
through the half-opened door, she still 
looked a deplorable spectacle, in all her 
wedding finery, " Quite well again, 
now. It was nothing in the world but 
the heat. Amelia, my love, go back to 
the company, and say so, lest my friends 
should be uneasy — Thank you, kind Mr. 
Palmer, for coming to see me. Iisc«se 
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my not being able to let you in now, for 
I must change my dress. Sir John sends 
me word his barouche will be at the door 
in ten minutes, and I have to hurry on 
my travelling dress — Excuse me." 

Mr. Palmer retired, seeing clearly that 
she wished to avoid any explanation of 
the real cause of her fainting. In tha 
gallery, leading from her room, he met 
Captain Walsingham, who was coming 
to inquire for Lady Hunter. 

" Poor woman ! do you know the 
cause of her fainting!"' said Captain 
Walsingham. 

" No ; and I believe she does not wish 
me to know it ; therefore, don't tell it me," 
said Mr. Palmer. 

" It isasecret thatmustbein the public 
papers in a few days," said Captain Wal- 
singham. — " This fady that I brought 
over from Lisbon !" 

" Well, — what can she have to say to 
Nrrs. Beaumont?" 

*' Nothing to Mrs. Beaumont, but % 
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great deal to Lady Ilanter. You nn 
feinember, that I mentioned to you som 
of her relations had contrived to have her 
kept ill that convent abroad, and had 
spread a report of iter death, that tbsj 
heir-at-law might defraud her of lier pro- 
perty, and get and keep possession of ■ 
large estate, which fell to him in case of 
lier death. Of further particulars), or 
even of the name of this estate, I kneili 
uotliiag, till this morning, when that lec( 
ter from the aunt — here it is — tells me; 
that (he estate to which her niece was 
entitled is the great Wigram estate, and 
that old Wigram was the rascally heir-at- 
law. The lawyer I recommended to the 
lady was both an honest and a clever fel- 
low ; and he represented so forcibly to 
the old Wigram, the consequences of his 
having his fraud bronght to , light in a 
court of equity, that he made him soon 
agree to a private reference. The affair 
has been compromised, and settkd thus. 
The possession of tlte estate is given 
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up just as it stands to the rightful own- 
er; and she forbears to call the old sinner 
to an account for past arrears. She will 
let him make it out to the world, and 
to his own conscience, if he can, that 
he bon^-fide believed her to be dead/* 

« So," said Mr. Palmer, « so end: Ma- 
dam Beaumont's hopes of being at the 
head of the Wigram estate, and so end 
her hopes of being a . countess. . And 
actually married to this ruined spend** 
thrift ! — Now we see the reason he press* 
ed on the match so, and urged her to 
marry him before the affair should be- 
come public. She is duped, and for life! 
— poor Madam Beaumont !" 

At this moment Lady Hunter came 
out of her room, after having changed 
her dress, and repaired her smiles. 

** Ready for my journey now," said 
she, passing by Mr. Palmer quickly. 
" I must show myself to the world of 
friendd below, and bid them adieu. — One 
word. Captain WaIsiugham-~There*s no 
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occasionj you know," whispered she, 
" to say any thing below, of that tetter^ 
Ijreally don't believe it." 

Too proud to let her mortification be 
known, Lady Hunter constrained her 
feelings with all her might. Agonin- 
ing as she was at heart, she appeared 
once more with a pleased countenance 
in the festive assembly. She glided 
round the room, saying something flat- 
tering to every one, receiving their 
compliments and congratulations, and 
inviting them with all the earnestness 
of friendship, to favour Sir John and 
her, as soon as possible, with their com- 
pany at Hunter Hail, The company 
were now fast departing. Carriages 
came to the door in rapid succession. 
Lady Hunter went through with ad- 
mirable grace and variety the senti- 
mental ceremony of taking leave; and 
when her splendid barouche was at 
the door, and when she was to bid adieo 

Lto her own family, still she acted ber 
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part inimitably. In all the becoming 
mixed smiles and tears of a bride, she 
was seen embracing by turns her beloved 
daughter and son, and daughter*in»law 
and son-in-law, over and over again, in 
the hall, on the steps, to the last moment, 
contriving to be torn delightfully from 
the bosom of her family by her impa- 
tient bridegroom. Seated beside him 
in his barouche, she kissed her hand 
to Mr. Palmer, — smiled ; and all her 
family, who stood on the steps, bowed, 
and Sir John drove away with his 
prize. 

" He's a swindler 1" cried Mr. Palmer, 
" — and she i s " 

** Amelia's mother"-^interrupted Cap- 
tain Walsingham. 

*< Right," said Mr. Palmer; "but 
Amelia had a father too, my excellent 
friend, Colonel Beaumont, whom she 
and her brother resemble in all that is 
open-hearted and honourable. — Well ! 
well ! I make no reflections -, 1 hate mo- 
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^^l refleclions. Every body can think 
and feel for themselves, I presume. I 
only say,— Thank Heaven^ we've done 
with Manauvring r 
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